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CHAPTER I. 


A YOUNG MAN FROM THE COUNTRY. 


HERE were two surgeons in the little town of Graybridge-on-the- 

Wayverne, in pretty pastoral Midlandshire,—Mr. Pawlkatt, who 

lived in a big, new, brazen-faced house in the middle of the queer old 

High Street; and John Gilbert, the parish doctor, who lived in his own 

house on the outskirts of Graybridge, and worked very hard for a smaller 

income than that which the stylish Mr. Pawlkatt derived from his 
aristocratic patients. 

John Gilbert was an elderly man, with a young son. He had married 
late in life, and his wife had died very soon after the birth of this son. 
It was for this reason, most likely, that the surgeon loved his child as 
children are rarely loved by their fathers—with an earnest, over-anxious 
devotion, which from the very first had been something womanly in its 
character, and which grew with the child’s growth. Mr. Gilbert’s mind 
was narrowed by the circle in which he lived. He had inherited his 
own patients and the parish patients from his father, who had been a 
surgeon before him, and who had lived in the same house, with the same 
red lamp over the little old-fashioned surgery-door, for eight-and-forty 
years, and had died, leaving the house, the practice, and the red lamp 
to his son. 

If John Gilbert’s only child had possessed the capacity of a Newton 
or the aspirations of a Napoleon, the surgeon would nevertheless have shut 
him up in the surgery to compound aloes and conserve of roses, tincture 
of rhubarb and essence of peppermint. Luckily for the boy, he was only 
a commonplace lad, with a good-looking, rosy face ; clear gray eyes, 
which stared at you frankly ; and a thick stubble of brown hair, parted 
inthe middle and waving from the roots. He was tall, straight, and 
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muscular ; a good runner, a first-rate cricketer, tolerably skilful with a 
pair of boxing-gloves or single-sticks, and a decent shot. He wrote a fair 
business-like hand, was an excellent arithmetician, remembered a smatter- 
ing of Latin, a random line here and there from those Roman poets and 
philosophers whose writings had been his torment at a certain classical 
and commercial academy at Wareham. He spoke and wrote tolerable 
English, had read Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott, and infinitely pre- 
ferred the latter, though he made a point*of skipping the first few chap- 
ters of the great novelist’s fictions in order to get at once to the action 
of the story. He was a very good young man, and went to church two 
or three times on a Sunday, and would on no account have broken any 
one of the Ten Commandments on the painted tablets above the altar 
by so much asa thought. He was very good; and, above all, he was 
very good-looking. No one had ever disputed this fact: George Gilbert 
was eminently good-looking. No one had ever gone so far as to call 
him handsome ; no one had ever presumed to designate him “ plain.” 
He had those homely, healthy good looks which the novelist. or poet in 
search of a hero would recoil from with actual horror, and which the 
practical mind involuntarily associates with tenant-farming in a small 
way, or the sale of butcher’s meat. 

I will not say that poor George was ungentlemanly, because he had 
kind, cordial manners, and a certain instinctive Christianity, which had 
never yet expressed itself in any very tangible form, but which lent a 
genial flavour to every word upon his lips, to every thought in his heart. 
He was a very trusting young man, and thought well of all mankind; he 
was a Tory, heart and soul, as his father and grandfather had been before 
him ; and thought especially well of all the magnates round about Ware- 
ham and Graybridge, holding the grand names that had been fami- 
liar to him from his childhood in simple reverence, that was without a 
thought of meanness. He was a candid, honest, country-bred young man, 
who did his duty well, and filled a small place in a very narrow circle with 
credit to himself and the father who loved him. The fiery ordeal of two 
years’ student-life at St. Bartholomew’s had left the lad almost as inno- 
cent as a girl; for John Gilbert had planted his son during those two 
awful years in the heart of a quiet Wesleyan family in the Seven-Sisters 
Road, and the boy had enjoyed very little leisure for disporting himself 
with the dangerous spirits of St. Bartholomew’s. George Gilbert was two- 
and-twenty, and in all the course of those two-and-twenty years which 
made the sum of the young man’s life, his father had never had reason to 
reproach him by so much as a look. The young doctor was held to be a 
model youth in the town of Graybridge ; and it was whispered that if he 
should presume to lift his eyes to Miss Sophronia Burdock, the second 
daughter of the rich maltster, he need not aspire in vain. But George 
was by no means a coxcomb, and he didn’t particularly admire Miss 
Burdock, whose eyelashes were a good deal paler than her hair, and whose 
eyebrows were only visible in a strong light. The surgeon was young, and 
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the world was all before him; but he was not ambitious ; he felt no sense 
of oppression in the narrow High Street at Graybridge. He could sit in 
the little parlour next the surgery reading Byron’s fiercest poems, sym- 
pathising in his own way with Giaours and Corsairs; but with no pas- 
sionate yearning stirring up in his breast, with no thought of revolt 
against the dull quiet of his life. There are prisoners and prisoners- 
There are some who grow flowers in the windows of their cells, who make 
themselves comfortable, who invent all manner of ingenious contrivances 
whereby to render their narrow chambers pleasant, who eat and drink and 
sleep, placidly indifferent to all the world outside the cruel walls that 
shut them in. There are uther captives who sit at their barred windows 
staring for ever at one patch of distant sky—that lovely sky, which 
covers a free world—and slowly consume themselves with the fire of their 
own souls. 

George Gilbert took his life as he found it, and had no wish to make 
it better. To him Graybridge-on-the-Wayverne was all the world. He 
had been im London, and had felt a provincial’s brief sense of surprised 
delight in the thronged streets, the clamour, and the bustle; but he had 
very soon discovered that the great metropolis was a dirty and disreput- 
able place as compared to Graybridge-on-the-Wayverne, where you might 
have taken your dinner comfortably off any doorstep in the High Street, 
so far as the matter of cleanliness is concerned. The young man was 
more than satisfied with his life; he was pleased with it. He was pleased 
to think that he was to be his father’s partner, and was to live and marry, 
and have children, and die at last in the familiar rooms in which he had 
been born. His nature was very adhesive, and he loved the things that 
he had long known, because they were old and familiar to him; rather 
than for any merit or beauty in the things themselves. 

The 20th of July 1852 was a very great day for George Gilbert, and 
indeed for the town of Graybridge generally; for on that day an excur- 
sion-train left Wareham for London, conveying such roving spirits as 
cared to pay a week’s visit to the great metropolis upon very moderate 
terms. George had a week’s holiday, which he was to spend with an old 
schoolfellow who had turned author, and had chambers in the Temple, 
but who boarded and lodged with a family at Camberwell. The young 
surgeon left Graybridge in the maltster’s carriage at eight o’clock upon 
that bright summer morning, in company with Miss Burdock and her 
sister Sophronia, who were going up to London on a visit to an aristo- 
cratic aunt in Baker Street, and who had been’confided to George’s care 
during the journey. 

The young ladies and their attendant squire were in very high spirits. 
London, when your time is spent between St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
and the Seven-Sisters Road, is not the most delightful city in the world ; 
but London, when you are a young man from the country, with a week’s 
holiday, and a five-pound note and some odd silver in your pocket, as- 
sumes quite another aspect. George was not enthusiastic; but he looked 
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forward to his holiday with a placid sense of pleasure, and listened with 
untiring good-humour to the conversation of the maltster’s daughters, 
who gave him a good deal of information about their aunt in Baker 
Street, and the brilliant parties given by that lady and her acquaintance. 
But, amiable as the young ladies were, George was glad when the Mid- 
landshire train steamed into the Euston Terminus, and his charge was 
ended. He handed the Misses Burdock to a portly and rather pompous 
lady, who had a clarence-and-pair waiting for her, and who thanked him 
with supreme condescension for his care of her nieces. She even went 
so far as to ask him to call in Baker Street during his stay in London, 
at which Sophronia blushed. But, unhappily, Sophronia did not blush 
prettily ; a faint patchy red broke out all over her face, even where her 
eyebrows ought to have been, and was a long time dispersing. If the 
blush had been Beauty’s bright, transient glow, as brief as summer 
lightning in a sunset sky, George Gilbert could scarcely have been blind 
to its flattering import ; but he looked at the young lady’s emotion from 
a professional point of view, and mistook it for indigestion. 

“You're very kind, ma’am,” he said. “But I’m going to stay at 
Camberwell; I don’t think I shall have time to call in Baker Street.” 


The carriage drove away, and George took his portmanteau and went . 


to find a cab. He hailed a hansom, and he felt as he stepped into it that 
he was doing a dreadful thing, which would tell against him in Gray- 
bridge, if by any evil chance it should become known that he had ridden 
in that disreputable vehicle. He thought the horse had a rakish, un- 
kempt look about the head and mane, like an animal who was accus- 
tomed to night-work, and indifferent as to his personal appearance in 
the day. George was not used to riding in hansoms, so, instead of bal- 
ancing himself upon the step for a moment while he gave his orders to 
the charioteer, he settled himself comfortably inside, and was a little 
startled when a hoarse voice at the back of his head demanded “ Where 


to, sir?” and suggested the momentary idea that he was breaking out - 


into involuntary ventriloquism. 

“The Temple, driver; the Temple, in Fleet Street,” Mr. Gilbert 
said politely. 

The man banged down a little trap-door, and rattled off eastwards. 

I am afraid to say how much George Gilbert gave the cabman when 
he was set down at last at the bottom of Chancery Lane; but I think he 
paid for five miles at eightpence a mile, and a trifle in on account of a 
blockade in Holborn ; amd even then the driver did not thank him. 

George was a long time groping about the courts and quadrangles of 
the Temple before he found the place he wanted, though he took a 
crumpled letter out of his waistcoat-pocket and referred to it every now 
and then when he came to a standstill. 

Wareham is only a hundred and twenty miles from London; and the 
excursion-train, after stopping at every station on the line, had arrived 
at the terminus at half-past two o’clock. It was between three and four 
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now, and the sun was shining upon the river, and the flags in the Tem- 
ple were hot under Mr. Gilbert’s feet. He was very warm himself, and 
almost worn out, when he found at last the name he was looking for, 
painted very high up, in white letters, upon a black door-post,—* 4th 
Floor: Mr. Andrew Morgan and Mr. Sigismund Smith.” 

It was in the most obscure corner of the dingiest court in the Tem- 
ple that George Gilbert found this name. He climbed a very dirty 
staircase, thumping the end of his portmanteau upon every stair as he 
went up, until he came to a landing, midway between the third and 
fourth stories ; here he was obliged to stop for sheer want of breath, for 
he had been lugging the portmanteau about with him throughout his 
wanderings in the Temple, and a good many people had been startled 
by the aspect’ of a well-dressed young man carrying his own luggage, and 
staring at the names of the different rows of houses, the courts, and 
quadrangles in the grave sanctuary. 

George Gilbert stopped to take breath; and he had scarcely done so, 
when he was terrified by the apparition of a very dirty boy, who slid 
suddenly down the baluster between the floor above and the landing, 
and alighted face to face with the young surgeon. The boy’s face was 
very black, and he was evidently a child of tender years, something be- 
tween eleven and twelve, perhaps; but he was in no wise discomfited by 
the appearance of Mr. Gilbert; he ran up-stairs again, ahd placed him- 
self astride upon the slippery baluster with a view to another descent, 
when a door above was suddenly opened, and a voice said, 

“You know where Mr. Manders, the artist, lives ?” 

“Yes, sir ;—Waterloo Road, sir, Montague Terrace, No. 2.” 

“Then run round to him, and tell him the subject for the next illus- 
tration in the Smuggler’s Bride. A man with his knee upon the chest 
of another man, and a knife in his hand. You can remember that ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

~ “And bring me a proof of chapter fifty-seven.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The door was shut, and the boy ran down-stairs, past George Gilbert, 
as fast as he could go. But the door above was opened again, and the 
same voice called aloud, 

“Tell Mr. Manders the man with the knife in his hand must have 
on top-boots.” 

“ All right, sir,” the boy called from the bottom of the staircase. 

George Gilbert went up, and knocked at the door above. It was a 
black door, and the names of Mr. Andrew Morgan and Mr. Sigismund 
Smith were painted upon it in white letters as upon the door-post below. 

A pale-faced young man, with a smudge of ink upon the end of his 
nose, and very dirty wristbands, opened the door. 

“Sam!” 

“George!” cried the two young men simultaneously, and then began 
to shake hands, with effusion, as the French playwrights say. 
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‘“‘ My dear old George!” 

“My dear old Sam! But you call yourself Sigismund, now?” 

“Yes; Sigismund Smith. It sounds well; doesn’t it? Ifa man’s evil 
destiny makes him a Smith, the least he can do is to take it out in his 
Christian name. No Smith with a grain of spirit would ever consent to 
be a Samuel. But come in, dear old boy, and put your portmanteau 
down; knock those papers off that chair—there, by the window. Don’t be 
frightened of making ’em in a muddle; they can’t be in a worse muddle 
than they are now. If you don’t mind just amusing yourself with the 
Times for half an hour or so, while I finish this chapter of the Smuggler’s 
Bride, 1 shall be able to strike work, and do whatever you like; but the 
printer’s boy is coming back in half an hour for the end of the chapter.” 

“T won’t speak a word,” George said respectfully. The young man 
with the smudgy nose was an author, and George Gilbert had an awful 
sense of the solemnity of his friend’s vocation. ‘Write away, my dear 
Sam ; I won’t interrupt you.” 

He drew his chair close to the open window, and looked down into 
the court below, where the paint was slowly blistering in the July sun. 


CHapTerR II. 
A SENSATION AUTHOR. 

Mr. SicisMunD SMITH was a sensation author. That bitter term of 
reproach, “sensation,” had not been invented for the terror of romancers 
in the fifty-second year of this present century; but the thing existed 
nevertheless in divers forms, and people wrote sensation novels as un- 
consciously as Monsieur Jourdain talked prose. Sigismund Smith was 
the author of about half a dozen highly-spiced fictions, which enjoyed 
an immense popularity amongst the classes who like their literature as 
they like their tobacco—very strong. Sigismund had never in his life 
presented himself before the public in a complete form ; he appeared in 
weekly numbers at a penny, and was always so appearing ; and except 
on one occasion when he found himself, very greasy and dog’s-eared at 
the edges, and not exactly pleasant to the sense of smell,—on the shelf 
of a humble librarian and newsvendor, who dealt in tobacco and sweet- 
stuff as well as literature,—Sigismund had never known what it was to 
be bound. He was well paid for his work, and he was contented. He 
had his ambition, which was to write a great novel ; and the archetype 
of this magnum opus was the dream which he carried about with him 
wherever he went, and fondly nursed by night and day. In the mean time 
he wrote for his public, which was a public that bought its literature in 
the same manner as its pudding—in penny slices. 

There was very little to look at in the court below the window, s0 
George Gilbert fell to watching his friend, whose rapid pen scratched 
along the paper in a breathless way, which indicated a dashing and Du- 
mas-like style of literature, rather than the polished composition of a 
Johnson or an Addison. Sigismund only drew breath once, and then 
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he paused to make frantic gashes at his shirt-collar with an inky bone 
paper-knife that lay upon the table. 

“T’m only trying whether a man would cut his throat from right to 
left, or left to right,” Mr. Smith said, in answer to his friend’s look of 
terror ; “it’s as well to be true to nature; or as true as one can be, for a 
pound a page ;—double-column pages, and eighty-one lines in a column. 
A man would cut his throat from left to right: he couldn’t do it the 
other way, without making perfect slices of himself.” 

“There’s a suicide, then, in your story?” George said, with a look 
of awe. 

“ A suicide!” exclaimed Sigismund Smith; “a suicide in the Smug- 
gler’s Bride! why, it teems with suicides. There’s the Duke of Port St. 
Martin’s, who walls himself up alive in his own cellar; and there’s Leonie 
de Pasdebasque, the ballet-dancer, who throws herself out of Count Cesar 
Maraschetti’s private balloon; and there’s Lilia, the dumb girl,—the 
penny public like dumb girls,—who sets fire to herself to escape from 
the—in fact, there’s lots of them,” said Mr. Smith, dipping his pen in 
his ink, and hurrying wildly along the paper. 

The boy came back before the last page was finished, and Mr. Smith 
detained him for five or ten minutes, at the end of which time he rolled 
up the manuscript, still damp, and dismissed the printer’s emissary. 

“‘ Now, George,” he said, “I can talk to you.” 

Sigismund was the son of a Wareham attorney, and the two young 
men had been schoolfellows at the Classical and Commercial Academy 
in the Wareham Road. They had been schoolfellows, and were very sin- 
cerely attached to each other. Sigismund was supposed to be reading 
for the Bar; and for the first twelve months of his sojourn in the Tem- 
ple the young man had worked honestly and conscientiously; but finding 
that his legal studies resulted in nothing but mental perplexity and 
confusion, Sigismund grew weary of waiting for the briefs that never 
came, and beguiled his leisure by the pursuit of literature. 

He found literature a great deal more profitable and a great deal 
easier than the law; and he abandoned himself entirely to the compo- 
sition of such works as are to be seen, garnished with striking illustra- 
tions, in the windows of humble newsvendors in the smaller and dingier 
thoroughfares of every large town. Sigismund gave himself wholly to 
this fascinating pursuit, and perhaps produced more sheets of that mys- 
terious stuff which literary people call “ copy” than any other author of 
his age. 

It would be almost impossible for me adequately to describe the 
difference between Sigismund Smith as he was known to the very few 
friends who knew any thing at all about him, and Sigismund Smith as 
he appeared on paper. 

In the narrow circle of his home Mr. Smith was a very mild young 
man, with the most placid blue eyes that ever looked out ‘of a human 
head, and a good deal of light curling hair. He was a very mild young 
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man. He could not have hit any one if he had tried ever so ; and if you 
had hit him, I don’t think he would have minded—much. It was not in 
him to be very angry; or to fall in love, to any serious extent; or to be 
desperate about any thing. Perhaps it was that he exhausted all that 
was passionate in his nature in penny numbers, and had nothing left for 
the affairs of real life. People who were impressed by his fictions, and 
were curious to see him, generally left him with a strong sense of disap- 
pointment, if not indignation. They had their own idea of what the 
author of the Smuggler’s Bride and Lilia the Deserted ought to be, and 
Mr. Smith did not at all come up to the popular standard ; so the most 
enthusiastic admirers of his romances were apt to complain of him as an 
impostor when they beheld him in private life. 

Was this meek young man the Byronic hero they had pictured ? Was 
this the author of Colonel Montefiasco, or the Brand upon the Shoulder- 
blade? ‘They had imagined a splendid creature, half magician, half 
brigand, with a pale face and fierce black eyes, a tumbled mass of raven 
hair, a bare white throat, a long black-velvet dressing-gown, and thin 
tapering hands with queer agate and onyx rings coiling up the flexible 
fingers. 

And then the surroundings. An oak-panelled chamber, of course 
—black oak, with grotesque and diabolical carvings jutting out at the 
angles of the room ; a crystal globe upon a porphyry pedestal ; a myste- 
rious picture, with a curtain drawn before it—certain death being the 
fate of him who dared to raise that curtain by so much as a corner. A 
mantelpiece of black marble, and a collection of pistols and scymetars, 
swords and yataghans,—especially yataghans,—glimmering and flashing 
in the firelight. A little show of eccentricity in the way of household 
pets: a bear under the sofa, and a tame cobra di capella coiled upon the 
hearthrug. This was the sort of thing the penny public expected of 
Sigismund Smith ; and, lo, here was a young man with perennial ink- 
smudges upon his face, and an untidy chamber in the Temple, with 
nothing more romantic than a waste-paper basket, a litter of old letters 
and tumbled proofs, and a cracked teapot simmering upon the hob. 

This was the young man who described the reckless extravagance of 
a Montefiasco’s sumptuous chamber, the mysterious elegance of a Diana 
Firmiani’s dimly-lighted boudoir. This was the young man in whose 
works there were more masked doors, and hidden staircases, and revolv- 
ing picture-frames and sliding-panels, than in all the old houses in Great 
Britain ; and a greater length of vaulted passages than would make an 
underground railway from the Scottish border to the Land’s End. This 
was the young man who, in an early volume of poems—a failure, as it is 
the nature of all early volumes of poems to be—had cried in passionate 
accents to some youthful member of the aristocracy, surname unknown— 


“Lady Mable, Lady May, no pean in your praise I'll sing ; 
My shattered lyre all mutely tells 
The tortured hand that broke the string. 
Go, fair and false, while jangling bells 
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Through golden waves of sunshine ring ; 
Go, mistress of a thousand spells, 

But know, midst those you've left forlorn, 

One, lady, gives you scorn for scorn.” 

“Now, George,” Mr. Smith said, as he pushed away a very dirty ink- 
stand, and wiped his pen upon the cuff of his coat,—“now, George, I 
can attend to the rights of hospitality. You must be hungry after your 
journey, poor old boy! What’ll you take?” 

There were no cupboards in the room, which was very bare of fur- 
niture, and the only vestiges of any kind of refreshment were a brown 
crockeryware teapot upon the hob, and a roll and pat of butter upon a 
plate on the mantelpiece. 

“ Have something?” Sigismund said. “ I know there isn’t much, be- 
cause, you see, I never have time to attend to that sort of thing. Have 
some bread and marmalade?” 

He drew out a drawer in the desk before which he was sitting, and 
triumphantly displayed a pot of marmalade with a spoon in it. 

“Bread and marmalade and cold tea’s capital,” he said; “you'll 
try some, George, won’t you? and then we'll go home to Camber- 
well.” 

Mr. Gilbert declined the bread and marmalade; so Sigismund pre- 
pared to take his departure. 

“ Morgan’s gone into Buckinghamshire for a week’s fishing,” he said, 
“so I’ve got the place to myself. I come here of a morning, you know, 
work all day, and go home to tea and a chop or a steak in the evening. 
Come along, old fellow.” 

The young men went out upon the landing. Sigismund locked the 
black door and put the key in his pocket. They went down-stairs, and 
through the courts, and across the quadrangles. of the Temple, bearing 
towards that outlet which is nearest Blackfriars Bridge. 

“You'd like to walk, I suppose, George?’”’ Mr. Smith asked. 

“Oh, yes; we can talk better walking.” 

They talked a great deal as they went along. They were very fond 
of one another, and had each of them a good deal to tell; but George 
wasn’t much of a talker as compared to his friend Sigismund. That 
young man poured forth a perpetual stream of eloquence, which knew no 
exhaustion. 

“ And so you like the people at Camberwell?” George said. 

“Oh, yes, they’re capital people; free-and-easy, you know, and no 
stupid, stuck-up gentility about them. Not but what Sleaford’s a gentle- 
man; he’s a barrister. I don’t know exactly where his chambers are, or 
in what court he practises when he’s in town; but he és a barrister. I 
suppose he goes on circuit sometimes, for he’s very often away from 
home for a long time together; but I don’t know what circuit he goes 
on. It doesn’t do to ask a man those sort of questions, you see, George; 
so I hold my tongue. I don’t think he’s rich, that’s to say not rich in 
a regular way. He’s flush of money sometimes, and then you should see 
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the Sunday dinners—salmon and cucumber, and ducks and green peas, 
as if they were nothing.” 

“Ts he a nice fellow?” 

“Oh, yes; a jolly, out-spoken sort of a fellow, with a loud voice and 
black eyes. He’s a capital fellow to me, but he’s not fond of company. 
He seldom shows if I take down a friend. Very likely you mayn’t see 
him all the time you stay there. He'll shut himself up in his own room 
when he’s at home, and won’t so much as look at you.” 

George seemed to be rather alarmed at this prospect. 

“ But if Mr. Sleaford objects to my being in his house,” he began, 
“ perhaps I’d better—” 

“Oh, he doesn’t object, bless you!” Sigismund cried hastily; “not a 
bit of it. I said to Mrs. Sleaford the other morning at breakfast, ‘A 
friend of mine is coming up from Midlandshire ; he’s as good a fellow as 
ever breathed,’ I said, ‘and good-looking into the bargain,’—don’t you 
blush, George, because it’s spooney,—and I asked Mrs. 8. ifshe could give 
you a room and partially board you,—I’m a partial boarder, you know,— 
for a week or so. She looked at her husband,—she’s very sharp with all 
of us, but she’s afraid of him,—and Sleaford said yes; my friend might 
come and should be welcome, as long as he wasn’t bothered about it. So 
your room’s ready, George, and you come as my visitor; and I can get 
orders for all the theatres in London, and I'll give you a French dinner 
in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square every day of your life, if you 
like; and we'll fill the cup of dissipation to the highest top sparkle.” 

It was a long walk from the Temple to Camberwell; but the two 
young men were good walkers, and as Sigismund Smith talked unceas- 
ingly all the way, there were no awkward pauses in the conversation. 
They walked the whole length of the Walworth Road, and turned to the 
left soon after passing the turnpike. Mr. Smith conducted his friend by 
mazy convolutions of narrow streets and lanes, where there were pretty 
little villas and comfortable cottages nestling amongst trees, and where 
there was the perpetual sound of clattering tin pails and the slopping of 
milk, blending pleasantly with the ery of the milkman. Sigismund led 
George through these shady little retreats, and past a tal! stern-looking 
church, and along by the brink of a canal, till they came to a place where 
the country was wild and sterile in the year 1852. I dare say that rail- 
ways have cut the neighbourhood all to pieces by this time, and that Mr. 
Sleaford’s house has been sold by auction in the form of old bricks; but 
on this summer afternoon the place to which Sigismund brought his 
friend was quite a lonely, countrified spot, where there was one big, ill- 
looking house, shut in by a high wall, and straggling rows of cottages 
dwindling away into pigsties upon each side of it. 

Standing before a little wooden door in the wall that surrounded Mr. 
Sleaford’s garden, George Gilbert could only see that the house was a 
square brick building, with sickly ivy straggling here and there about it, 
and long narrow windows considerably obscured by dust and dirt. It 
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was not a pleasant house to look at, however agreeable it might be as a 
habitation ; and George compared it unfavourably with the trim white- 
walled villas he had seen on his way,—those neat little mansions at 
five-and-thirty pounds a year; those cosy little cottages, with shining 
windows that winked and blinked in the sunshine by reason of their 
cleanliness ; those dazzling brass plates, which shone like brazen shields 
upon the vivid green of newly-painted front doors. If Mr. Sleaford’s house 
had ever been painted within Mr. Sleaford’s memory, the barrister must 
have been one of the oldest inhabitants of that sterile region on the out- 
skirts of Camberwell; if Mr. Sleaford held the house upon a repairing 
lease, he must have anticipated a prodigious claim for dilapidations at 
the expiration of his tenancy. Whatever could be broken in Mr. Slea- 
ford’s house, was broken ; whatever could fall out of repair, had so fallen. 
The bricks held together, and the house stood ; and that was about all 
that could be said for the barrister’s habitation. 

The bell was broken, and the handle rattled loosely in a kind of 
basin of tarnished brass, so it was no use attempting to ring ; but 
Sigismund was used to this. He stooped down, put his lips to a hole 
broken in the woodwork above the lock of the garden-door, and gave a 
shrill whistle. 

“They understand that,” he said ; “ the bell’s been broken ever since 
I’ve lived here, but they never have any thing mended.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Because they’re thinking of leaving. I’ve been with them two 
years and a half, and they’ve been thinking of leaving all the time. 
Sleaford has got the house cheap, and the landlord won’t do any thing ; 
so between them they let it go. Sleaford talks about going to Australia 
some of these days.” 

The garden-door was opened while Mr. Smith was talking, and the 
two young men went in. The person who had admitted them was a boy 
who had just arrived at that period of life when boys are most obnoxious. 
He had ceased to be a boy pure and simple, and had not yet presumed to 
call himself a young man. Rejected on one side by his juniors, who 
found him arrogant and despotic, mooting strange and unorthodox theo- 
ries with regard to marbles, and evincing supreme contempt for boys who 
were not familiar with the latest vaticinations of the sporting prophets 
in the Life and the Sunday Times; and flouted on the other hand by 
his seniors, who offered him halfpence for the purchase of hardbake, and 
taunted him with base insinuations when he was seized with a sudden 
fancy for going to look at the weather in the middle of a strong cheroot, 
—the hobbledehoy sought vainly for a standing-place upon the social 
scale, and finding none, became a misanthrope, and wrapped himself in 
scorn as in a mantle. For Sigismund Smith the gloomy youth cherished 
a peculiar hatred. The young author was master of that proud position 
to attain which the boy struggled in vain. He was aman! He could 
smoke a cigar to the very stump, and not grow ashy pale, or stagger diz- 
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zily once during the operation; but how little he made of his advantages ! 
He could stay out late of nights, and there was no one to reprove him. 
He could go into a popular tavern, and call for gin-and-bitters, and drink 
the mixture without so much as a wry face; and slap his money upon the 
pewter counter, and call the barmaid “ Mary;” and there was no chance 
of his mother happening to be passing at that moment, and catching a 
glimpse of his familiar back-view through the half-open swinging door, 
and rushing in, red and angry, to lead him off by the collar of his jacket, 
amid the laughter of heartless bystanders. No; Sigismund Smith was 
aMAN. He might have got tipsy if he had liked, and walked about 
London half the night, ringing surgeons’ bells, and pulling off knockers, 
and being taken to the station-house early in the morning, to be bailed 
out by and by by a friend, and to have his name in the Sunday papers, 
with a sensational heading, “ Another tipsy swell,” or “ A modern spring- 
heeled Jack.” 

Yes ; Horace Sleaford hated his mother’s partial boarder ; but his 
hatred was tempered by disdain. What did Mr. Smith make of all 
his lofty privileges ? Nothing ; absolutely nothing. The glory of man- 
hood was thrown away upon a mean-spirited cur, who, possessed of 
liberty to go where he pleased, had never seen a fight for the champion- 
ship of England, or the last grand rush for the blue riband of the turf ; 
and who, at four-and-twenty years of age, ate bread and marmalade 
openly in the face of contemptuous mankind. Master Sleaford shut the 
door with a bang, and locked it. There was one exception to the rule 
of no repairs in Mr. Sleaford’s establishment : the locks were all kept in 
excellent order. The disdainful boy took the key from the lock, and 
carried it in-doors on his little finger. He had warts upon his hands, 
and warts are the stigmata of boyhood ; and the sleeves of his jacket. 
were white and shiny at the elbows, and left him cruelly exposed about 
the wrists. The knowledge of his youth, and that shabby frouziness 
of raiment peculiar to middle-class hobbledehoyhood, gave him a sulky 
fierceness of aspect, which harmonised well with a pair of big black 
eyes, and a tumbled shock of blue-black hair. He suspected every 
body of despising him, and was perpetually trying to look down the 
scorn of others with still deeper scorn. He stared at George Gil- 
bert, as the young man came into the garden, but did not deign to 
speak. George was six feet high, and that was in itself enough to make 
him hateful. 

“Well, Horace !” Mr. Smith said good-naturedly. 

“Well, young ’un,” the boy answered disdainfully, “how do you find 
yourself ?” 

Horace Sleaford led the way into the house. They went up a flight 
of steps leading to a half-glass door. It might have been pretty once 
upon a time, when the glass was bright, and the latticed porch sheltered 
by clustering roses and clematis ; but the clematis had withered, and 
the straggling roses were choked with wild convolvulus tendrils, that 
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wound about the branches like weedy serpents, and stifled buds and 
blossoms in their weedy embrace. 

The boy banged open the door of the house, as he had banged-to 
the door of the garden. He made a point of doing every thing with a 
bang ; it was one way of evincing his contempt for his species. 

“Mother's in the kitchen,” he said ; “the boys are on the common 
flying a kite, and Izzie’s in the garden.” 

“Ts your father at home ?” Sigismund asked. 

“No, he isn’t, Clever ; you might have known that without asking. 
Whenever is he at home at this time of day ?” 

“Ts tea ready ?” 

“No, nor won’t be for this half-hour,” answered the boy triumph- 
antly ; “so, if you and your friend are hungry, you’d better have some 
bread and marmalade. There’s a pot in your drawer, up-stairs. I haven’t 
taken any, and I shouldn’t have seen it if I hadn’t gone to look fora 
steel pen ; so, if you’ve made a mark upon the label, and think the mar- 
malade’s gone down lower, it isn’t me. Tea won’t be ready for half an 
hour ; for the kitchen-fire’s been smokin’, and the chops can’t be done 
till that’s clear; and the kettle ain’t on either; and the girl’s gone to 
fetch a fancy loaf,—so you'll have to wait.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” Sigismund said ; “come into the garden, 
George ; I’ll introduce you to Miss Sleaford.” 

“Then J shan’t go with you,” said the boy. “I don’t care for girls’ 
talk. I say, Mr. Gilbert, you’re a Midlandshire man, and you ought to 
know something. What odds will you give me against Mr. Tomlinson’s 
brown colt, Vinegar Cruet, for the Conventford steeple-chase ?” 

Unfortunately Mr. Gilbert was lamentably ignorant of the merits or 
demerits of Vinegar Cruet. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do with you, then,” the boy said ; “I'll take 
fifteen to two against him in fourpenny-bits, and that’s one less than the 
last Manchester quotation.” 

George shook his head. ‘“ Horse-racing is worse than Greek to me, 
Master Sleaford,” he said. 

The “ Master” goaded the boy to retaliate. 

“Your friend don’t seem to have seen much life,” he said to Sigis- 
mund, “TI think we shall be able to show him a thing or two before he 
goes back to Midlandshire, eh, Samuel ?” 

Horace Sleaford had discovered that fatal name, Samuel, in an old 
prayer-book belonging to Mr. Smith ; and he kept it in reserve, as a kind 
of poisoned dart, always ready to be hurled at his foe. 

“We'll teach him a little life, eh, SamuEL?’” he repeated. “ Haw, 
haw, haw!” 

But his gaiety was cut suddenly short; for a door in the shadowy 
passage opened, and a woman’s face, thin and vinegary of aspect, looked 
out, and a shrill voice cried : 

“ Didn’t I tell you I wanted another penn’orth of milk fetched, you 
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young torment? But, law, you’re like the rest of them, that’s all! Z may 
slave my life out, and there isn’t one of you will as much as lift a finger 
to help me.” 

The boy disappeared upon this, grumbling sulkily; and Sigismund 
opened a door leading into a parlour. 

The room was large, but shabbily furnished and very untidy. The 
traces of half a dozen different occupations were scattered about, and the 
apartment was evidently inhabited by people who made a point of never 
putting any thing away. There was a workbox upon the table, open, and 
running over with a confusion of tangled tapes, and bobbins, and a mass of 
different-coloured threads, that looked like variegated vermicelli. There 
was an old-fashioned desk, covered with dusty.green baize, and decorated 
with loose brass-work, which caught at people’s garments or wounded their 
flesh when the desk was carried about; this was open, like the workbox, 
and was littered with papers that had been blown about by the summer 
breeze, and were scattered all over the table and the floor beneath it. On 
a rickety little table near the window there was a dilapidated box of 
colours, a pot of gum with a lot of brushes sticking up out of it, half a 
dozen sheets of Skelt’s dramatic scenes and characters lying under scraps 
of tinsel, and fragments of coloured satin, and neatly-folded packets of little 
gold and silver dots, which the uninitiated might have mistaken for pow- 
ders. There were some ragged-looking books on a shelf near the fireplace; 
two or three different kinds of inkstands on the mantelpiece ; a minia- 
ture wooden stage, with a lop-sided pasteboard proscenium and greasy 
tin lamps, in one corner of the floor; a fishing-rod and tackle leaning 
against the wall in another corner; and the room was generally pervaded 
by copy-books, slate pencils, and torn Latin grammars with half a brown- 
leather cover hanging to the leaves by a stout drab thread. Every thing 
in the apartment was shabby, and’ more or less dilapidated ; nothing was 
particularly clean ; and every where there was the evidence of boys. 

I believe Mr. Sleaford’s was the true policy. If you have boys, “ ery 
havoc, and let loose the dogs of war ;” shut your purse against the painter 
and the carpenter, the plumber and glazier, the upholsterer and gar- 
dener ; “let what is broken, so remain,”—reparations are wasted labour 
and wasted money. Buy a box of carpenter’s tools for your boys, if you 
like, and let them mend what they themselves have broken ; and, if you 
don’t mind their sawing off one or two of their fingers occasionally, you 
may end by making them tolerably useful. 

Mr. Sleaford had one daughter and four sons, and the sons were all 
boys. People ceased to wonder at the shabbiness of his furniture and 
the dilapidation of his house, when they were made aware of this fact. 
The limp chintz curtains that straggled from the cornice had been torn 
ruthlessly down to serve as draperies for Tom when he personated the 
ghost in a charade, or for Jack when he wanted a sail to fasten to his 
fishing-rod, firmly planted on the quarter-deck of the sofa. The chairs had 
done duty as blocks for the accommodation of many an imaginary Anne 
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Boleyn and Marie Antoinette, upon long winter evenings, when Horace 
decapitated the sofa-pillow with a smoky poker, while Tom and Jack kept 
guard upon the scaffold, and held the populace—of one—at bay with their 
halberds—the tongs and shovel. The loose carpets had done duty as 
raging oceans on many a night, when the easy-chair had gone to pieces 
against the sideboard, with a loss of two wine-glasses, and all hands had 
been picked up in a perishing state by the crew of the sofa, after an un- 
dramatic interlude of slaps, cuffs, and remonstrances from the higher 
powers, who walked into the storm-beaten ocean with cruel disregard of 
the unities. Mr. Sleaford had a room to himself up-stairs, a Bluebeard © 
chamber, which the boys never entered; for the barrister made a point of 
locking his door whenever he left his room, and his sons were therefore 
compelled to respect his apartment. They looked through the keyhole 
now and then, to see if there was any thing of a mysterious nature in the 
forbidden chamber; but, as they saw nothing but a dingy easy-chair and 
an office-table, with a quantity of papers scattered about it, their curi- 
osity gradually subsided, and they ceased to concern themselves in any 
manner about the apartment, which they always spoke of as “ Pa’s 
room.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 


ISABEL, 


THE garden at the back of Mr. Sleaford’s house was a large square 
plot of ground, with fine old pear-trees sheltering a neglected lawn. A 
row of hazel-bushes screened all the length of the wall upon one side of 
the garden ; and wherever you looked, there were roses and sweet-brier, 
espaliered apples, and tall straggling raspberry bushes, all equally un- 
familiar with the gardener’s pruning-knife ; though here and there 
you came to a luckless bush that had been hacked at and mutilated in 
some amateur operations of “ the boys.” 

It was an old-fashioned garden, and had doubtless once been beau- 
tifully kept ; for bright garden flowers grew up amongst the weeds 
summer after summer, as if even neglect or cruel usage could not dis- 
root them from the familiar place they loved. Thus rare orchids 
sprouted up out of beds that were half full of chickweed, and lilies- 
of-the-valley flourished amongst the groundsel in a shady corner under 
the water-butt. There were vines, upon which no grape had ever been 
suffered to ripen during Mr. Sleaford’s tenancy, but which yet made a 
beautiful screen of verdant tracery all over the back of the house, 
twining their loving tendrils about the dilapidated Venetian shutters, 
that rotted slowly on their rusted hinges. There were strawberry-beds, 
and there was an arbour at one end of the garden in which the boys 
played at “beggar my neighbour” and “all fours” with greasy, dog’s- 
eared cards in the long summer afternoons; and there were some 
rabbit-hutches—sure evidence of the neighbourhood of boys—in a 
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sheltered corner under the hazel-bushes. It was a dear old, untidy 
place, where the odour of distant pigsties mingled faintly with the 
perfume of the roses; and it was in this neglected garden that Isabel 
Sleaford spent the best part of her idle, useless life. 

She was sitting in a basket-chair under one of the pear-trees when 
Sigismund Smith and his friend went into the garden to look for her. 
She was lolling in a low basket-chair, with a book on her lap, and her 
chin resting on the palm of her hand, so absorbed by the interest of the 
page before her that she did not even lift her eyes when the two young 
men went close up to her. She wore a muslin dress, a good deal tumbled 
and not too clean, and a strip of black velvet was tied round her long 
throat. Her hair was almost as black as her brother’s, and was rolled 
up in a great loose knot, from which a long untidy curl fell straggling 
on her white throat—her throat was very white, with the dead, yel- 
lowish whiteness of ivory. 

“T wish that was Colonel Montefiasco,” said Mr. Smith, point- 
ing to the book which the young lady was reading. ‘TI should like 
to see a lady so interested in one of my books that she wouldn’t so 
much as look up when a gentleman was waiting to be introduced to 
her.” 

Miss Sleaford shut her book and rose from her low chair, abashed by 
this reproach; but she kept her thumb between the pages, and evidently 
meant to go on with the volume at the first convenient opportunity. She 
did not wait for any ceremonious introduction to George, but held out 
her hand to him, and smiled at him frankly. 

“You are Mr. Gilbert, I know,” she said. “Sigismund has been 
talking of you incessantly for the last week. Mamma has got your 
room ready; and I suppose we shall have tea soon. There are to be 
some‘chops on purpose for your friend, Sigismund, mamma told me to 
tell you.” 

She glanced downwards at the book, as much as to say that she had 
finished speaking, and wanted to get back to it. 

“What is it, Izzie?” Sigismund asked, interpreting her look. 

** Algerman Mountfort.” 

“Ah, I thought so, Always his books.” 

A faint blush trembled over Miss Sleaford’s pale face. 

“They are so beautiful!” she said. 

‘Dangerously beautiful, I’m afraid, Isabel,” the young man said 
gravely; “beautiful sweetmeats, with opium inside the sugar. These 
books don’t make you happy, do they, Izzie ?” 

“No, they make me unhappy ; but”—she hesitated a little, and then 
blushed as she said—* TI like that sort of unhappiness. It’s better than 
eating and drinking and sleeping, and being happy that way.” 

George could only stare at the young lady’s kindling face, which 
lighted up all in a moment, and was suddenly beautiful, like some 
transparency which seems a dingy picture till you put a lamp behind it. 
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The young surgeon could only stare wonderingly at Mr. Sleaford’s daugh- 
ter, for he hadn’t the faintest idea what she and his friend were talking 
about. He could only watch her pale face, over which faint blushes 
trembled and vanished like the roseate reflections of a sunset sky. 
George Gilbert saw that Isabel Sleaford had eyes that were large and 
black, like her brother’s, but which were entirely different from his, not- 
withstanding ; for they were soft and sleepy, with very little light in 
them, and what little light there was, only a dim dreamy glimmer in the 
depths of the large pupils. Being a very quiet young man, without 
much to say for himself, George Gilbert had plenty of leisure in which 
to examine the young lady’s face as she talked to her mother’s boarder, 
who was on cordial brotherly terms with her. George was not a very 
enthusiastic young man, and he looked at Miss Sleaford’s face with no 
more emotion than if she had been a statue amongst many statues in a 
gallery of sculpture. He saw that she had small delicate features and a 
pale face, and that her great black eyes alone invested her with a kind 
of weird and melancholy beauty, which kindled into warmer loveliness 
when she smiled. 

George did not see the full extent of Isabel Sleaford’s beauty, for he 
was merely a good young man, with a tolerable commonplace intellect, 
and Isabel’s beauty was of a poetical kind, which could only be fully 
comprehended by a poet; but Mr. Gilbert arrived at a vague conviction 
that she was what he called “ pretty,” and he wondered how it was that 
her eyes looked a tawny yellow when the light shone full upon them, 
and a dense black when they were shadowed by their dark lashes. 

George was not so much impressed by Miss Sleaford’s beauty as by 
the fact that she was entirely different from any woman he had ever seen 
before ; and I think herein lay this young lady’s richest charm, by right 
of which she should have won the homage of an emperor. There was no 
one like her. Whatever beauty she had was her own, and no common 
property shared with a hundred other pretty girls. You saw her once, 
and remembered her for ever; but you never saw any mortal face that 
reminded you of hers. 

She shut her book altogether at Sigismund’s request, and went with 
the two young men to show George the garden; but she carried the 
dingy-looking volume lovingly under her arm, and she relapsed into a 
dreamy silence every now and then, as if she had been reading the hid- 
den pages by some strange faculty of clairvoyance. 

Horace Sleaford came running out presently, and summoned the 
wanderers to the house, where tea was ready. 

“The boys are to have theirs in the kitchen,” he said; “and we 
elders tea together in the front parlour.” 

Three younger boys came trooping out as he spoke, and one by one 
presented a dingy paw to Mr. Gilbert. They had been flying a kite, and 
fishing in the canal, and helping to stack some hay in a distant meadow ; 
and they were rough and tumbled, and smelt strongly of out-door amuse- 
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ments. They were all three very much like their brother, and George, 
looking at the four boys as they clustered round him, saw eight of the 
blackest eyes he ever remembered having looked upon; but not one of 
those four pairs of eyes bore any resemblance to Isabel’s, The boys were 
only Miss Sleaford’s half-brothers. Mr. Sleaford’s first wife had died three 
years after her marriage, and Isabel’s only memory of her mother was the 
faint shadow of a loving, melancholy face; a transient shadow, that 
came to the motherless girl sometimes in her sleep. 

An old servant, who had come one day, long ago, to see the Sleafords, 
told Isabel that her mother had once had a great trouble, and that it 
had killed her. The child had asked what the great trouble was ; but the 
old servant only shook her head, and said, “ Better for you not to know, 
my poor, sweet lamb ; better for you never to know.” 

There was a pencil sketch of the first Mrs. Sleaford in the best par- 
lour ; a fly-spotted pencil sketch, which represented a young woman like 
Isabel, dressed in a short-waisted gown, with big balloon sleeves ; and this 
was all Miss Sleaford knew of her mother. 

The present Mrs, Sleaford was a shrewish little woman, with light hair, 
and sharp gray eyes; a well-meaning little woman, who made every body 
about her miserable, and who worked from morning till night, and yet 
never seemed to finish any task she undertook. The Sleafords kept one 
servant, a maid-of-all-work, who was called the girl; but this young 
person very rarely emerged from the back-kitchen, where there was a 
perpetual pumping of water and clattering of hardware, except to 
disfigure the gooseberry-bushes with pudding-cloths and dusters, which 
she hung out to dry in the sunshine. To the ignorant mind it would 
have seemed that the Sleafords might have been very nearly as well off 
without a servant; for Mrs. Sleaford appeared to do all the cooking and 
the greater part of the house-work, while Isabel and the boys took it in 
turns to go upon errands and attend to the garden-door. 

The front-parlour was a palatial chamber as compared to the back; 
for the boys were chased away with slaps by Mrs. Sleaford when they 
carried thither that artistic paraphernalia which she called their “rub- 
bish,” and the depredations of the race were, therefore, less visible in 
this apartment. Mrs. Sleaford had made herself “tidy” in honour of her 
new boarder, and her face was shining with the recent application of strong 
yellow-soap. George saw at once that she was a very common little 
woman, and that any intellectual graces inherited by the boys must have 
descended to them from their father. He had a profound reverence for 
the higher branch of the legal profession, and he wondered that a bar- 
rister should have married such a woman as Mrs. Sleaford, and should be 
content to live in the muddle peculiar to a household where the mistress 
is her own eook, and the junior branches are amateur errand-boys. 

After tea the two young men walked up and down the weedy path- 
ways in the garden, while Isabel sat under her favourite pear-tree reading 
the volume she had been so loth to close. Sigismund and his Midland- 
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shire friend walked up and down, smoking cigars, and talking of what 
they called old times; but those old times were only four or five years 
ago, though the young men talked like graybeards, who look back half 
a century or so, and wonder at the folly of their youth. 

Isabel went on with her book; the light was dying little by little, 
dropping down behind the pear-trees at the western side of the garden, 
and the pale evening star glimmered at the end of the one of the path- 
ways. She read on more eagerly, almost breathlessly, as the light grew 
less; for her stepmother would call her in by and by, and there would be 
a torn jacket to mend, perhaps, or a heap of worsted-socks to be darned 
for the boys; and there would be no chance of reading another line 
of that sweet sentimental story, that heavenly prose, which fell into a 
cadence like poetry, that tender, melancholy music which haunted the 
reader long after the book was shut and laid aside, and made the dull 
course of common life so dismally unendurable. 

Isabel Sleaford was not quite eighteen years of age. She had been 
taught a smattering of every thing at a day-school in the Albany Road; 
rather a stylish seminary in the opinion of the Camberwellians. She knew 
a little Italian, enough French to serve for the reading of novels that 
she might have better left unread, and just so much of modern history 
as enabled her to pick out all the sugarplums in the historian’s pages,— 
the Mary Stuarts and Joan of Arcs and Anne Boleyns, the Iron Masks 
and La Valliéres, the Marie Antoinettes and Charlotte Cordays, luckless 
Konigsmarcks and wicked Borgias; all the romantic and horrible stories 
scattered amid the dry records of Magna Chartas and Reform Bills, 
clamorous Third Estates and Beds of Justice. She played the piano 
a little, and sang a little, and painted wishy-washy-looking flowers on 
Bristol-board from nature, but not at all like nature; for the passion- 
flowers were apt to come out like blue muslin frills, and the fuchsias 
would have passed for prawns with short-sighted people. 

Miss Sleaford had received that half-and-half education which is popu- 
lar with the poorer middle classes. She left the Albany-Road seminary 
in her sixteenth year, and set to work to educate herself by means of the 
nearest circulating library. She did not feed upon garbage, but settled 
at once upon the highest blossoms in the flower-garden of fiction, and 
read her favourite novels over and over again, and wrote little extracts of 
her own choosing in penny account-books, usually employed for the entry 
of butcher’s meat and grocery. She knew whole pages of her pet authors 
by heart, and used to recite long sentimental passages to Sigismund 
Smith in the dusky summer evenings; and I am sorry to say that the 
young man, going to work at Colonel Montefiasco next morning, would 
put neat paraphrases of Bulwer, or Dickens, or Thackeray into that 
gentleman’s mouth, and. invest the heroic brigand with the genial hu- 
mour of a John Brodie, the spirituality of a Zanoni, and the savage sar- 
casm of a Lord Steyne. Perhaps there never was a wider difference 
between two people than that which existed between Isabel Sleaford 
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and her mother’s boarder. Sigismund wrote romantic fictions by whole- 
sale, and yet was as unromantic as the prosiest butcher who ever entered 
a cattle-market. He sold his imagination, and Isabel lived upon hers. 
To him romance was something which must be woven into the form 
most likely to suit the popular demand. He slapped his heroes into 
marketable shape, as coolly as a butterman slaps a pat of butter into 
the semblance of a swan or a crown, in accordance with the require- 
ments of his customers. But poor Isabel’s heroes were impalpable 
tyrants, and ruled her life. She wanted her life to be like her books; 
she wanted to be a heroine,—unhappy perhaps, and dying early. She 
had. an especial desire to die early, by consumption, with a hectic flush 
and an unnatural lustre in her eyes. She fancied every time she had 
a little cough that the consumption was coming, and she began to 
pose herself, and was gently melancholy to her half-brothers, and told 
them one by one, in confidence, that she did not think she should be with 
them long. They were slow to understand the drift of her remarks, and 
would ask her if she was going out as a governess; and, if she took the 
trouble to explain her dismal meaning, were apt to destroy the senti- 
ment of the situation by saying, “ Oh, come now, Hookee Walker. Who 
eat a plum-dumpling yesterday for dinner, and asked for more? That’s 
the only sort of consumption youw’ve got, Izzie; two helps of pudding at 
dinner, and no end of bread-and-butter for breakfast.” 

It was not so that Florence Dombey’s friends addressed her. It was 
not thus that little Paul would have spoken to his sister; but, then, who 
could tolerate these great healthy boys after reading about little Paul? 

Poor Izzie’s life was altogether vulgar and commonpiace, and she 
could not extract one ray of romance out of it, twist it as she would. 
Her father was not a Dombey, or an Augustine Caxton, or even a Rawdon 
Crawley. He was a stout, broad-shouldered, good-tempered-looking man, 
who was fond of good eating, and drank three bottles of French brandy 
every week of his life. He was tolerably fond of his children; but he 
never took them out with him, and he saw very little of them at home. 
There was nothing romantic to be got out of him. Isabel would have 
been rather glad if he had ill-used her; for then she would have had a 
grievance, and that would have been something. If he would have 
worked himself up into a rage, and struck her on the stairs, she might 
have run out into the lane by the canal; but, alas, she had no good Captain 
Cuttle with whom to take refuge, no noble-hearted Walter to come back 
to her, with his shadow trembling on the wall in the dim firelight! 
Alas, alas! she looked north and south and east and west, and the sky 
was all dark; so she was obliged to go back to her intellectual opium- 
eating, and become a dreamer of dreams. She had plenty of grievances 
in a small way, such as having to mend awkward three-cornered rents in 
her brothers’ garments, and being sent to fetch butter in the Walworth 
Road; but she was willing enough to do these things when once you had 
wrenched her away from her idolised books, and she carried her ideal 
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world wherever she went, and was tending delirious Byron at Missolonghi, 
or standing by the deathbed of Napoleon the Great, while the shopman 
slapped the butter on the scale, and the vulgar people hustled her before 
the greasy counter. 

If there had been any one to take this lonely girl in hand and organ- 
ise her education, Heaven only knows what might have been made of 
her; but there was no friendly finger to point a pathway in the intel- 
lectual forest, and Isabel rambled as her inclination led her, now setting 
up one idol, now superseding him by another; living as much alone as if 
she had resided in a balloon, for ever suspended in mid air, and never 
coming down in serious earnest to the common joys and sorrows of the 
vulgar life about her. 

George and Sigismund talked of Miss Sleaford when they grew tired 
of discoursing upon the memories of their schoolboy life in Midlandshire. 

“You didn’t tell me that Mr. Sleaford had a daughter,” George said. 

“Didn’t 1?” 

“No. She—Miss Sleaford—is very pretty.” 

“She’s gorgeous,” answered Sigismund, with enthusiasm; “she’s 
lovely. I do her for all my dark heroines,—the good heroines, not the 
wicked ones. Have you noticed Isabel’s eyes? People call them black; 
but they’re bright orange colour, if you look at them in the sunshine. 
There’s a story of Balzac’s called The Girl with the Golden Eyes. I 
never knew what golden eyes were till I saw Isabel Sleaford.” 

“You seem very much at home with her ?” , 

“Oh, yes; we’re like brother and sister. She helps me with my 
work sometimes; at least, she throws out suggestions, and I use them. 
But she’s dreadfully romantic. She reads too many novels.” 

“Too many ?” 

“Yes. Don’t suppose that I want to depreciate the value of the ar- 
ticle. A novel’s a splendid thing after a hard day’s work, a sharp prac- 
tical tussle with the real world, a healthy race on the barren moorland of 
life, a hearty wrestling-match in the universal ring. Sit down then and 
read Ernest Maltravers, or Eugene Aram, or the Bride of Lammermoor, 
and the sweet romance lulls your tired soul to rest, like the cradle-song 
that soothes a child. No wise man or woman was ever worse for reading 
novels, Novels are only dangerous for these poor foolish girls, who read 
nothing else, and think that their lives are to be paraphrases of their 
favourite books. That girl yonder wouldn’t look at a decent young fellow 
in a Government office, with three hundred a year and the chance of ad- 
vancement,” said Mr. Smith, pointing to Isabel Sleaford with a backward 
jerk of his thumb. “ She’s waiting for a melancholy creature, with a 
murder on his mind.” 

They went across the grass to the pear-tree, under which Isabel was 
still seated. It was growing dark, and her pale face and black eyes had 
a mysterious look in the dusky twilight. George Gilbert thought she 
was fitted to be the heroine of a romance, and felt himself miserably 
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awkward and commonplace as he stood before her, struggling with the 
sensation that he had more arms and legs than he knew what to do with. 
I like to think of these three people gathered in this neglected suburban 
garden upon the 21st of July 1852, for they were on the very threshold 
of life, and the future lay before them like a great stage in a theatre; 
but the curtain was down, and all beyond it was a dense mystery. These 
three foolish children had their own ideas about the great mystery. 
Isabel thought that she would meet a duke some day in the Walworth 
Road : the duke would be driving his cab, and she would be wearing her 
best bonnet and not going to fetch butter; and the young patrician 
would be struck by her, and would drive off to her father, and there and 
then make a formal demand of her hand; and she would be married to 
him, and wear ruby velvet and a diamond coronet ever after, like Edith 
Dombey in Mr. Hablot Browne’s grand picture. Poor George fashioned 
no such romantic destiny in his day-dreams. He thought that he would 
marry some pretty girl, and have plenty of patients, and perhaps some day 
be engaged in a great case which would be mentioned in the Lancet, and 
live and die respected, as his grandfather had done before him, in the old 
house with the red-tiled roof and oaken gable-ends painted black. Sigis- 
mund had, of course, only one vision,—and that was the publication of that 
great book, which should be written about by the reviewers and praised 
by the public. He could afford to take life very quietly himself; for was 
he not, in a vicarious manner, going through more adventures than ever 
the mind of man imagined? He came home to Camberwell of an after- 
noon, and took half a pound of rump-steak and three or four cups of 
weak tea, and lounged about the weedy garden with the boys; and 
other young men, who saw what his life was, sneered at him and called 
him “ slow.’ Slow, indeed! Is it slow to be dangling from a housetop 
with a frayed rope slipping through your hands and seventy feet of 
empty space below you? Is it slow to be on board a ship on fire in the 
middle of the lonely Atlantic, and to rescue the entire crew on one fragile 
raft, with the handsomest female passenger lashed to your waist by 
means of her back-hair? Is it slow to go down into subterranean pass- 
ages, with a dark lantern and half a dozen bloodhounds, in pursuit of a 
murderer? ‘This was the sort of thing that Sigismund was doing all - 
day and every day—upon paper ; and when the day’s work was done, he 
was very well contented to loll in a garden-chair and smoke his cigar, 
while enthusiastic Isabel talked to him about Byron, and Shelley, and 
Napoleon the First; for the two poets and the warrior were her three 
idols, and tears came into her eyes when she talked of the sorrowful 
evening after Waterloo, or the wasted journey to Missolonghi, just as if 
she had known and loved these great men. 


The lower windows of the house were lighted by this time, and Mrs. 
Sleaford came to the back-parlour window to call the young people to 
supper. They kept primitive hours at Camberwell, and supper was the 
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pleasantest meal in the day; for Mrs. Sleaford’s work was done by that 
time, and she softened into amiability, and discoursed plaintively of her 
troubles to Sigismund and her children. But to-night was to be a kind 
of gala, on account of the young man from the country. So there was a 
lobster and a heap of lettuces,—very little lobster in proportion to the 
green stuff,—and Sigismund was to make a salad. He was very proud 
of his skill in this department of culinary art, and as he was generally 
about five-and-twenty minutes chopping, and sprinkling, and stirring, 
and tasting, and compounding, before the salad was ready, there was 
ample time for conversation. To-night George Gilbert talked to Isabel ; 
while Horace enjoyed the privilege of sitting up to supper chiefly be- 
cause there was no one in the house strong enough to send him to bed, 
since he refused to retire to his chamber unless driven there by force. 
He sat opposite his sister, and amused himself by sucking the long 
feelers of the lobster, and staring reflectively at George with his elbows 
on the table, while Sigismund mixed the salad. 

They were all very comfortable and very merry, for Isabel forgot her 
heroes, and condescended to come down temporarily to George’s level, 
and talk about the Great Exhibition of the previous year, and the panto- 
mime she had seen last Christmas. He thought her very pretty as she 
smiled at him across the table ; but he fell to wondering about her again, 
and wondered why it was she was so different from Miss Sophronia 
Burdock and the young ladies of Graybridge-on-the-Wayverne, whom 
he had known all his life, and in whom he had never found cause for 
wonder. 

The salad was pronounced ready at last, and the “six ale,” as Horace 
called it, was poured out into long narrrow glasses, and being a light 
frisky kind of beverage, was almost as good as champagne. George had 
been to supper-parties at Graybridge at which there had been real cham- 
pagne, and jellies, and trifles, but where the talk had not been half so 
gay or pleasant as at this humble supper-table, on, which there were not 
two forks that matched one another, or a glass that was free from flaw 
or crack. The young surgeon enjoyed his first night at Camberwell to 
his heart’s content ; and Sigismund’s spirits rose perceptibly with the 
six ale. It was when the little party was gayest that Horace jumped up 
suddenly with the empty lobster-shell in his hand, and told his com- 
panions to “ hold their noise.” 

“T heard him,” he said. 

A shrill whistle from the gate sounded as the boy spoke. 

“'That’s him again !” he exclaimed, running to the door of the room. 
“He’s been at it ever so long, perhaps; and won’t he just give it me if 
he has!” 

Every body was silent ; and George heafd the boy opening the hall- 
door and going out to the gate. He heard a brief colloquy, and a deep 
voice with rather a sulky tone in it, and then heavy footsteps coming 
along the paved garden-walk and mounting the steps before the door. 
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“Tt’s your pa, Izzie,” Mrs. Sleaford said. ‘He'll want a candle: 
you’d better take it out to him; I don’t suppose he'll care about coming 
in here.” 

George Gilbert felt a kind of curiosity about Isabel’s father, and was 
rather disappointed when he learnt that Mr. Sleaford was not coming 
into the parlour. But Sigismund Smith went on eating bread-and- 
cheese, and fishing pickled onions out of a deep stone jar, without any 
reference to the movements of the barrister. 

Isabel took a candle, and went out into the hall to greet her father. 
She left the door ajar, and George could hear her talking to Mr. Slea- 
ford ; but the barrister answered his daughter with a very ill grace, and 
the speech which George heard plainest gave him no very favourable 
impression of his host. 

“Give me the light, girl, and don’t bother!’ Mr. Sleaford said. 
“T’ve been worried this day until my head’s all of a muddle. Don’t 
stand staring at me, child! Tell your mother I’ve got some work to 
do, and mayn’t go to bed all night.” 

“You’ve been worried, papa ?” 

“Yes; infernally. And I don’t want to be bothered " stupid ques- 
tions now I’ve got home. Give me the light, can’t you?” 

The heavy footsteps went slowly up the uncarpeted staircase, a door 
opened on the floor above, and the footsteps were heard in the room 
over the parlour. 

Isabel came in, looking very grave, and sat down, away from the 
table. 

George saw that all pleasure was over that night; and even Sigis- 
mund came to a pause in his depredations on the cheese, and meditated, 
with a pickled onion on the end of his fork. 

He was thinking that a father who ill-used his daughter would not be 
a bad subject for penny numbers; and he made a mental plan of the 
plot for a new romance. 

If Mr. Sleaford had business which required to be done that night, 
he seemed in no great hurry to begin his work ; for the heavy footsteps 
tramped up and down, up and down the floor overhead, as steadily as if 
the barrister had been some ascetic Romanist who had appointed a pen- 
ance for himself, and was working it out in the solitude of his own 
chamber. A church-clock in the distance struck eleven presently, and a 
Dutch clock in the kitchen struck three, which was tolerably near the 
mark for any clock in Mr. Sleaford’s house. Isabel and her mother made 
a stir, as if about to retire; so Sigismund got up, and lighted a couple 
of candles for himself and his friend. He undertook to show George to 
the room that had been pr epared for him, and the two young men went 
up-stairs together, after bidding the ladies good night. Horace had 
fallen asleep, with his elbows upon the table, and his hair flopping 
against the flaring tallow-candle near him. The young surgeon took 
very little notice of the apartment to which he was conducted. He was 
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worn out by his journey, and all the fatigue of the long summer day ; su 
he undressed quickly, and fell asleep while his friend was talking to him 
through the half-open door between the two bedrooms. George slept, 
but not soundly ; for he was accustomed to a quiet house, in which no 
human creature stirred after ten o’clock at night ; and the heavy tramp 
of Mr. Sleaford’s footsteps in a room near at hand disturbed the young 
man’s slumbers, and mixed themselves with his dreams. 

It seemed to George Gilbert as if Mr. Sleaford walked up and down 
his room all night, and long after the early daylight shone through the 
dingy window-curtains. George was not surprised, therefore, when he 
was told at breakfast next morning that his host had not yet risen, and 
was not likely to appear for some hours. Isabel had to go to the Wal- 
worth Road on some mysterious mission, and George overheard frag- 
ments of a whispered conversation between the young lady and her 
mother in the passage outside the parlour-door, in which the words 
“poor’s rates,” and “summonses,” and “silver spoons,” and “ backing,” 
and “ interest,” figured several times. 

Mrs. Sleaford was busy about the house, and the boys were scattered ; 
so George and Sigismund took their breakfast comfortably together, and 
read Mr. Sleaford’s Times, which was not as yet required for that gen- 
tleman’s own use. Sigismund made a plan of the day. He would take 
a holiday for once in a way, he said, and would escort his friend to the 
Royal Academy and divers other picture-galleries, and would crown the 
day’s enjoyment by a French dinner. 

The two young men left the house at eleven o’clock. They had seen 
nothing of Isabel that morning, nor of the master of the house. All 
that George Gilbert knew of that gentleman was the fact that Mr. Slea- 
ford had a heavy footstep and a deep sulky voice. If George had seen the 
barrister! If these two men had met each other face to face! 

But, then, the history of all the world hinges on such “ifs” as these. 


The 21st of July was a blazing summer’s day, and I am ashamed to 
confess that George Gilbert grew very tired of staring at the pictures in 
the Royal Academy. To him the finest works of modern art were only 
“pretty pictures,” more or less interesting according to the story they 
told ; and Sigismund’s disquisitions upon “ modelling,” and “depth,” and 
“feeling,” and tone, and colour, and distance, were so much unintelligible 
jargon ; so he was glad when the day’s work was over, and Mr. Smith led 
him away to a very dingy street a little way behind the National Gallery. 

“ And now I’m going to give you a regular French dinner, George, 
old fellow!” Sigismund said, in a triumphant tone. 

Mr. Gilbert looked about him with an air of mystification. He had 
been accustomed to associate French dinners with brilliantly lighted cafés 
and gorgeous saloons, where the chairs were crimson velvet and gold, and 
where a dozen vast sheets of looking-glass reflected you as you ate your 
soup. He was a little disappointed, perhaps, when Sigismund paused 
before a narrow doorway, on each side of which there was an old- 
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fashioned window with queer-shaped wine and liqueur bottles neatly 
ranged behind the glass. A big lantern-shaped lamp hung over the 
door, and below one of the windows was an iron grating, through which 
a subtle flavour of garlic and mock-turtle soup steamed out upon the 
summer air. 

“This is Boujeot’s,” said Mr. Smith. “It’s the jolliest place; no 
grandeur, you know, but capital wine and first-rate cooking. The Em- 
peror of the French used to dine here almost every day when he was in 
England ; but he never told any one his name, and the waiters didn’t 
know who he was till they saw his portrait as President in the Jllus- 
trated News.” 

It is a popular fiction that the Prince Louis Napoleon was in the 
habit of dining, daily, at every French restaurant in London during the 
days of his exile ; a fiction which gives a romantic flavour to the dishes, 
and an aroma of poetry to the wines. George Gilbert looked about him 
as he seated himself at a little table chosen by his friend, and he won- 
dered whether Napoleon the Third had ever sat at that particular table, 
and whether the table-cloth had been as dirty in his time. The waiters 
at Boujeot’s were very civil and accommodating, though they were nearly 
harassed off their legs by the claims of desultory gentlemen in the public 
apartments, and old customers dining by pre-arrangement in the private 
rooms up-stairs, Sigismund pounced upon a great sheet of paper, which 
looked something like a chronological table, and on the blank margins of 
which the pencil records of dinners lately consumed and paid for had 
been hurriedly jotted down by the harassed waiters. Mr. Smith was a 
long time absorbed in the study of this mysterious document ; so George 
Gilbert amused himself by staring at some coffee-coloured marine views 
upon the walls, which were supposed to represent the Bay of Biscay and 
the Cape of Good Hope, with brown waves rolling tempestuously under 
a brown sky. George stared at these, and at a gentleman who was en- 
gaged in the soul-absorbing occupation of paying his bill; and then the 
surgeon’s thoughts went vagabondising away from the little coffee-room 
at Boujeot’s to Mr. Sleaford’s garden, and Isabel’s pale face and yellow- 
black eyes, glimmering mysteriously in the summer twilight. He thought 
of Miss Sleaford because she was so unlike any other woman he had ever 
seen, and he wondered how his father would like her. Not much, George 
feared ; for Mr. Gilbert, senior, expected a young woman to be very neat 
about her back-hair, which Isabel was not, and handy with her needle, 

and clever in the management of a house and the government of a 
maid-of-all-work ; and Isabel could scarcely be that, since her favourite 
employment was to loll in a wicker-work garden-chair and read novels. 

The dinner came in at last, with little pewter covers over the 
dishes, which the waiter drew one by one out of a mysterious kind 
of wooden oven, from which there came a voice, and nothing more. 
The two young men dined; and George thought that, except for the 
fried potatoes, which flew about his plate when he tried to stick his 
fork into them, and a flavour of garlic, that pervaded every thing savoury, 
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and faintly hovered over the sweets, a French dinner was not so very 
unlike an English one. But Sigismund served out the little messes 
with an air of swelling pride, and George was fain to smack his lips 
with the manner of a connoisseur when his friend asked him what he 
thought of the jilets de sole a la maitre dhétel, or the rognons a la 
South-African sherry. 

Somehow or other George was glad when the dinner was eaten 
and paid for, and it was time to go home to Camberwell. It was only 
seven o’clock as yet, and the sun was shining on the fountains as the 
young men went across Trafalgar Square. They took an omnibus at 
Charing Cross, and rode to the turnpike at Walworth, in the hope of 
being in time to get a cup of tea before Mrs. Sleaford let the fire out ; 
for that lady had an aggravating trick of letting out the kitchen-fire 
at half-past seven or eight o’clock on summer evenings, after which 
hour hot water was an impossibility ; unless Mr. Sleaford wanted grog, 
in which case a kettle was set upon a bundle of blazing fire-wood. 

George Gilbert did not particularly care whether or not there was 
any tea to be procured at Camberwell, but he looked forward with a 
faint thrill of pleasure to the thought of a stroll with Isabel in the 
twilit garden. He thought so much of this, that he was quite pleased 
when the big, ill-looking house and the dead wall that surrounded it, 
became visible across the barren waste of ground that was called a com- 
mon. He was quite pleased, not with any fierce or passionate emotion, 
but with a tranquil sense of pleasure. When they came to the wooden 
door in the garden-wall, Sigismund Smith stooped down and gave his 
usual whistle at the keyhole ; but he looked up suddenly, and cried : 

“ Well, I’m blest !” 

“‘ What’s the matter ?” 

“The door’s open.” 

Mr. Smith pushed it as he spoke, and the two young men went into 
the front garden. 

“Tn all the time I’ve lived with the Sleafords, that never happened 
before,” said Sigismund. “ Mr. Sleaford’s awfully particular about the 
gate being kept locked. He says the neighbourhood’s a queer one, and 
you never know what thieves are hanging about the place ; though, inter 
nos, I don’t see that there’s much to steal hereabouts,’’ Mr. Smith added, 
in a confidential whisper. 

The door of the house, as well as that of the garden, was open. 
Sigismund went into the hall, followed closely by George. The parlour- 
door was open too, and the room was empty—the room was empty, and 
it had an abnormal appearance of tidiness, as if all the litter and rubbish 
had been suddenly scrambled together and carried away. There was a 
scrap of old frayed rope upon the table, lying side by side with some tin- 
tacks, a hammer, and a couple of blank luggage-labels. 

George did not stop to look at these; he went straight to the open 
window and looked out into the garden. He had so fully expected to 
see Isabel sitting under the pear-tree with a novel in her lap, that he 
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started and drew back with an exclamation of surprise at finding the 
garden empty; the place seemed so strangely blank without the girlish 
figure lolling in the basket-chair. It was as if George Gilbert had been 
familiar with that garden for the last ten years, and had never seen it 
without seeing Isabel in her accustomed place. 

“T suppose Miss Sleaford—I suppose they’re all out,” the surgeon 
said rather dolefully. 

“T suppose they are out,” Sigismund answered, looking about him 
with a puzzled air; “and yet that’s strange. They don’t often go out; 
at least, not all at once. They seldom go out at all, in fact, except on 
errands. I'll call the girl.” 

He opened the door and looked into the front-parlour before going 
to carry out this design, and he started back upon the threshold as if 
he had seen a ghost. 

*‘ What is it?” cried George. 

‘My luggage and your portmanteau, all packed and corded; look !” 

Mr. Smith pointed as he spoke to a couple of trunks, a hat-box, a 
carpet-bag, and a portmanteau, piled in a heap in the centre of the room. 
He spoke loudly in his surprise ; and the maid-of-all-work came in with 
her cap hanging by a single hair-pin to a knob of tumbled hair. 

“Oh, sir!” she said, “they’re all gone; they went at six o’clock this 
evenin’; and they’re going to America, missus says; and she packed all 
your things, and she thinks you’d better have ’em took round to the green- 
grocer’s immediant, for fear of being seized for the rent, which is three- 
quarters doo; but you was to sleep in the house to-night, if you pleased, 
and your friend likewise ; and I was to get you your breakfastes in the 
morning, before I take the key round to the Albany Road, and tell the 
landlord as they’ve gone away, which he don’t know it yet.” 

“GoNnE AWAY!” said Sigismund; “GONE AWAY!” 

“Yes, sir, every one of ’em; and the boys was so pleased that they 
would go shoutin’ ’ooray, ’ooray, all over the garding, though Mr. Slea- 
ford swore at ’em awful, and did hurry and tear so, I thought he was 
a-goin’ mad. But Miss Isabel, she cried about goin’ so sudden, and 
seemed all pale and frightened like. And there’s a letter on the chimbly- 
piece, please, which she put it there.” 

Sigismund pounced upon the letter, and tore it open. George read 
it over his friend’s shoulder. It was only two lines. 


“DeEaR Mr. Suiryu,—Don’t think hardly of us for going away so 
suddenly. Papa says it must be so. 
“Yours ever faithfully, 
“ ISABEL.” 


“T should like to keep that letter,” George said, blushing up to the 
roots of his hair. “ Miss Sleaford writes a pretty hand.” 
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The Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Lonpon: Patt MALL. 


THE days are gone by when we could point to Regent Street with pride, 
and defy foreigners to produce a street equalling, or even approaching, 
in breadth of space, in sweep of roadway, in width of pavement, in sym- 
metry of edifices, in brilliance of lighting, and in sumptuousity of shops, 
the commanding thoroughfare which Nash, prince of architects, evoked, 
as from the touch of a magician’s wand, from the dirt and squalor of the 
old Great Swallow Street. Time has rushed on at express speed, and left 
the much-vaunted Regent Street far behind. Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Ruskin, Mr. Gilbert Scott, and other disciples of the lamented Pugin, 
have raised the standard of architectural “ integrity,” and exposed all the 
humbug and all the hollowness of Regent Street. As shams and impos- 
tures, they have ripped up and turned inside-out the Cockney Corinthian, 
the shop-door Doric, the counter-jumping Ionic, the compo cornices, the 
fustian friezes, the stucco peristyles, of which poor Nash, and Nash’s 
princely master, were wont to be so proud. The venomous Hone (in the 
Political Catechism) sneered at George IV. as a “maker of new streets 
and Knights of the Bath.” Had he lived to these days, and studied in 
the Pugin school of “ integrity,”-he might have sneered a poison more 
pungent on his barbed point. He might have shown that George’s Re- 
gent Street was as fallacious and as spurious as George’s wig, as George’s 
padded coat; that it was as ridiculous as his vanity, and as false as 
his heart. 

Regent Street had, nevertheless, one unique distinguishing feature, 
which, religiously preserved, might, for all its paint and all its stueco, 
have relieved it from the esthetic contempt into which it has now fallen. 
The Quadrant was almost a new idea, and was certainly a beautiful one. 
The double quarter-circle of arcades gave this part of the West End the 
aspect of a Continental city. The colonnades formed the most attractive 
and the most picturesque lounge in London. But the Quadrant shop- 
keepers, in a crass spirit of mole-blind cupidity, grumbled at the colon- 
nades, because, forsooth, they made their shops dark, and induced loose 
company to take shelter beneath them. They worried and cajoled the 
Woods and Forests, and the Government, till at length the noble ave- 
nues of pillars were laid low, and the spacious balconies swept away. 
Small good, I am glad to say, has the tasteless agitation of these churlish 
nipcheeses done them. The Quadrant is now the chief mart of cheap 
Jew-tailors, duffing jewellers, and advertising stationers, who appear to 
make “no charge” for any thing, iftheir placards are to be believed; and 
the pavement between the County Fire-Office and Glasshouse Street on 
the one side, and the Regent Circus and Vigo Lane on the other, is the 
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resort of looser company than ever. I like to see horseleeches over- 
reaching themselves. The horseleeches clamoured till one of the few 
really beautiful architectural monuments in the metropolis was irretriev- 
ably spoilt; but it is good to know that they have taken nothing by 
their motion. 


If any thing were wanting to complete the artistic decadence of the: 


Quadrant—any thing beyond the demolition of the arcades, and the ex- 
posure of the entresol windows @ fleur de téte, like a staring row of eyes 
without either lids or brows—it would have been the inept neglect of the 
district. surveyor who permitted the people who built St. James’s Music 
Hall to raise the roof of their gimcrack sing-song room to so great an 
elevation above the sky-line of the Quadrant building as utterly to crush 
and dwarf it. If you stand at the corner of Glasshouse Street and sweep 
your gaze round the Quadrant, you will understand, at once, what I 
mean. Towards the latter end of the south side, there perks up, mon- 
strously obtrusive to the High Heavens, a clumsy, coved roof, slated or 
leaded, or both, I neither know nor care, crowned by a hideous venti- 
lator. Regent Street wanted nothing more to uglify it. Let us quit it, 
in sorrowful disgust, and fly to Pall Mall. 

It is throughout, from beginning to end, essentially aristocratic, and 
its general aspect is of extreme magnificence. Such a street would not 
be possible in any country save England. There are some drawbacks, 
some weak points, some mean and shabby elements, marring the splen- 
dour of the noblest Continental streets : hovels nestle under the lee of 
palaces ; filth sullies gorgeous basements ; fresco painting and delicate 
sculpture have chipped away, or are fallen into the portion of weeds and 
outworn faces ; but in Pall Mall every thing is kept in scrupulous repair. 
Pointing, painting, scrubbing, beautifying, are never neglected. Paving- 
boards, builders, decorators, gas-companies, are always keeping an eye 
upon it; and the place is always kept up to a pitch of perfection in 
neatness, cleanliness, and freshness, corresponding with the wealth and 
pride of its inhabitants. The crazy maiden lady whom careless parishes 
have permitted to disfigure Stamford Street, Skinner Street, and St. 
Clement’s Churchyard with dwelling houses fallen, through shameful 
neglect, into utter rottenness, and to become prodigies in the way of 
sooty fronts, broken windows, rusty ironwork, and rubbish-littered areas, 
would never have been allowed to play her fantastic tricks in Pall Mall. 
The amour propre of the patrician residents would speedily have brought 
her to her senses. I admit to the full the potency of vested interests in 
this country, and the toleration—almost extending to impunity—shown 
to a man of property, who, being disagreeable himself, chooses to make 
himself disagreeable to his neighbours ; and I hawe heard of the old 
apple-woman at Hyde-Park Corner, who stuck to her stall, and wouldn’t 
budge an inch from the site on which the great Duke of Wellington 
desired to build Apsley House. But they got rid of the old apple-woman 
at last ; and so they would get rid of the crazy maiden lady if she in- 
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sisted on suffering house property in Pall Mall to fall into ruins. A 
duke by himself would not, perhaps, be able to gain the victory ; but 
when your neighbours comprise several sons of dukes, to say nothing of 
marquises, earls, and archbishops, with a dozen aristocratic clubs, three 
or four first-class joint-stock banks and insurance offices, and a sprink- 
ling of wealthy tradesmen, matters, as regards the apple-woman and the 
obstinate spinster, begin to grow serious, and sooner or wae willy 
nilly, she must decamp. 

I mentioned shops. Yes ; there are shops in Pall Mall: but of what 
kind? No trumpery little traders set up their boutiques here ; no kag- 
mag wares are sold; no cheap articles are retailed; no “alarming 
sacrifices” are made ; no “ bankrupts’ stocks” are cleared off. Bankrupt! 
If a Pall-Mall tradesman did happen, indeed, to be unfortunate in busi- 
ness, he would not dare to go into the Gazette under a couple of 
hundred thousand pounds at the very least ; and, at the worst, his 
suspension would end in an honourable liquidation, and the payment of 
a dividend of twenty shillings in the pound—or nothing ; for to have 
tremendous assets or none at all seems equally commendable in com- 
mercial smashes of the genteel kind. There may be a few tailors in 
Pall Mall, but they would never condescend to ticket their trousers 
with the “lowest price for cash,” or give fancy appellations—such 
as “the Sandringham,” “the Alexandra,” “the Exhibition,” ‘the 
Wimbledon”—to their coats and vests. “Lowest prices for cash,” 
indeed! You will find very little of that kind of thing in Pall 
Mall. Credit—long credit—bills once a year, and five per centum 
per annum interest on the total, until you pay your account, still 
linger here. Those fat calf-skin ledgers with red backs you see 
through the plate-glass windows, hived on their shelves of the sartorial 
sanctums, were not placed there for nothing. They are records of the 
indebtedness of hundreds of customers ;—many of whom are now plough- 
ing the briny main, or sweltering in hot Indian bungalows, or smoking 
chiboucks with Turkish pashas. Some of them are dead. They did not 
settle with Messrs. Snip before their decease ; and their executors give no 
very tangible hopes of an early settlement now. Some of them alive ; 
but might as well be dead, for they will never pay. Yet Messrs. Snip go 
on making coats for the Right Honourable Viscount, or trousers for the 
noble captain, and wasting good foolscap paper and goosequills in making 
out their annual accounts, and squandering envelopes and postage-stamps 
in sending the documents to their addresses. The lord and the cap- 
tain live on the credit of their former credit; and Messrs. Snip find it 
difficult to awaken to the reality of their once wealthy customers being 
hopelessly insolvent. Does not something of the same nature happen oft- 
times with a favourite singer, or a woman with a reputation for beauty? 
Long after the voice of the former has cracked, and her tones have grown 
harsh and discordant,—long after crows-feet have invaded the cheeks of 
the latter, and her complexion has faded, and silvery hairs have flecked 
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her raven tresses,—the world goes on—half counterfeiting and half blind 
itself to the real state of the case—celebrating with ecstatic adulation 
the unrivalled prima donna, and the matchless Queen of Fashion. The 
hallucination comes to an end at last. The mirage melts away. Some 
fine morning the truth comes out ; the new “Norma” or the new Ninon is 
installed on the throne round which perpetually curls the incense of frivo- 
lity and vanity ; and of the dethroned singer and the banished belle there 
remain only a battered, croaking creature, with a sallow face, who with 
difficulty scrambles for a post to sing in the choruses,—or a wrinkled, 
toothless old woman, who is pitilessly banished to Bath or Cheltenham. 
Nemesis has lagged on the road, but comes at last; and so does it, per- 
haps, in the case of the lord and the captain. Even their sustained 
credit, long as it has borne the attenuation of impecuniosity and the tug 
of war, cracks and snaps at last. Suddenly Messrs. Snip discover that they 
have been trusting hundreds of pounds’ worth to penniless beggars. Their 
rage and venom are in strict proportion with their former overweening 
confidence. They furiously proceed to sell the lord, and to lock the 
captain up. Buckskin, the senior partner (there has been no one by the 
name of Snip in the firm for half a century), is indignantly sarcastic at 
his club in Jermyn Street on the immunity of peers of the realm from 
arrest ; and Doeskin, the junior, makes no secret of his opinion that the 
captain (who, after lying three weeks in Whitecross Street, went straight 
as an arrow from a Tartar’s bow through the Bankruptcy Court, paying 
nobody, but having most flattering compliments paid him by the Commis- 
sioner) is no better than a swindler. 

Patrician bootmakers, patrician spurmakers, printsellers who retail 
artist’s proofs of the “‘ Huguenot” or the “Order of Release” ten guineas a 
piece, confectioners supplying wedding-breakfasts for the fortunate few 
who can afford to be married at St. James’s, Piccadilly, or St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, and who display bridecakes in their windows of such 
gorgeous design and elaborate ornamentation as to awaken in the breasts 
of passing nursery-maids almost irresistible impulses for the felonious 
appropriation thereof, in order that they may break the gleaming gdteau 
into fragments, and put each a morsel beneath their pillow at night, to 
foster dreams of future husbands,—these are the humblest artificers who 
are suffered to invade the patrician purlieus of Pall Mall. Of course the 
leases—Crown leases, most of them—all contain stringent clauses against 
the setting up of butchers’ or greengrocers’ or chandlers’ shops. There 
used to be a tradesman who sold tea once in Pall Mall, but his specialty 
was for the vendition of the purest and most expensive gunpowder, or the 
almost unattainable flowery pekoe. He never condescended to advertise- 
ments setting forth how “ The Chinese colour tea for the English mar- 
ket ;’—why shouldn’t they, if they like it, and we like it, and it pays? 
Don’t we colour our pickles, and our anchovy-sauce, and our cheeks and 
our noses? There is as much nonsense talked about adulteration as 
about purity. He never exhibited cartoons representing Chinese man- 
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darins engaged in the cultivation of the tea-plant by means of a fan anda 
peacock’s feather, or “ golden-lily” feeted ladies drying good sound bohea 
and family souchong in papier-mdché frying-pans, gaily ornamented with 
birds, beasts, and fishes, At the Pall-Mall tea-shop you looked into a dim 
perspective, discerning nothing but cloudy canisters and a few dim chests, 
disclosing faded hieroglyphics and tarnished tinfoil, and on these last 
you might sometimes see sitting a grave, self-contained flunkey, scrupu- 
lously powdered, who waited till a five-pound packet was made up for his 
“ Missis,” my lady the banker’s wife, who lives at Barnes. The assistants 
in this tea-shop were no pert, spruce counter-jumpers in turn-down collars, 
but men of weighty aspect and responsible mien; men who wore white 
cravats and had bald heads and gray whiskers; men who looked as though 
they were in the confidence of the house, and had only accepted posts 
there after their retirement from the defunct East-India Company’s 
hongs at Canton. When the China trade was a monopoly, they were 
factors; but the charter came to grief, and they subsided into shopmen. 
There is a cigar-shop—or at least the store of a cigar company—in 
Pall Mall. Ne m’en parlez pas. Somehow smoking seems out of place 
in this promenade of the superb. That there are smoking-rooms at all 
the clubs, except the Arroganteeum (where an annual motion is made for 
the establishment of a fumoir, and is annually defeated by the bishops— 
the Arrogantzeum is a literary club), most men know; but the apartments 
for indulgence of the deleterious practice (it is a deleterious practice, and 
I have reduced my consumption to four patagas chicas, six pipes, and a 
few Russian papiros, which don’t count, per diem) are secluded cham- 
bers contrived at the top of the buildings, and shut out, by double doors, 
from the fastidious throng of non-smokers below. There are little niches 
in the wall by some of the club-house steps where a lamp, or a gas jet, 
continually burns to the fetish of Nicotine, and at this shrine men may 
illumine their pestilential weeds as they depart; but it is not bon ton to 
blow a cloud in Pall Mall in broad daylight. Light up as you step into 
your brougham or your hansom, or make the midnight air more or less 
fragrant with the curling vapour of the convoluted leaf; but forbear to 
smoke by day. With a cigar in your mouth, yonder flowing-habited 
Amazon will take you for a “ cad” (what is a cad?); her very groom will 
regard you superciliously as a Boeotian, lamentably ignorant of Jes dien- 
séances; that open carriage, full of countesses and crinoline, will be 
shocked at your ill-breeding ; those trim War-Office clerks, pouring out 
of the old ordnance courtyard with the sua tela tonantt lamp-posts, will 
stare at you for a goujat, or mistake you for a foreigner not yet initiated 
into the arcana of English good manners. Suffer your cigar to abide for 
a season in the recesses of your case. Exercise a little self-restraint. 
Think of your uncle who abhors smoking, and who is just now watching 
his “young cub of a nephew,” as he is good enough to call you, from the 
opposite side of the road, rapping the lid of his snuff-box the while. 
Good cigars are dear; but your havanna would be dearer if its production 
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involved the excision of your name from the avuncular testament. Snuff 
as much as you like. The tabatiére is not tabooed. There is no law 
against sneezing. The mull passes current in polite society; Macabaw 
is tolerated, even in a duke; but it is the trabuco that (like marriage in 
the opinion of Mrs. Peachum) makes the blemish. 

Well, one need not, perhaps, be so squeamish. There is a public- 
house—nay, two public-houses in Pall Mall; indubitable, undisguised 
taverns. They keep their ground, I suppose, because a liquor-license 
once granted is never supposed to die out. One publican retires, and 
another licensed victualler comes in, and there is a perpetual round of 
sales, and transfers, and re-transfers. A license may, of course, be for- 
feited for misbehaviour ; but the “publics” of Pall Mall know too well 
how to conduct themselves ever to get into the slightest trouble with 
the police. Besides, do not the coachmen and footmen of the nobility 
and gentry attending the court of our gracious Sovereign, at her levees 
and drawing-rooms, need liquid refreshment, while waiting in Pall 
Mall for the masters and missises? Would you rob a poor Jeames of his 
beer? It is to me one of the grandest sights in animated nature to see 
on a court-day, on the snowy pavement of Pall Mall, a full-dressed flunkey 
stand—floured to the ear-tips, his gold-laced cocked-hat fore and aft, his 
shoulder-knot swinging in the summer breeze, the bow-pot at his button 
hole flashing radiance around, his golden garters glistening, his pink-silk 
calves mantling with the flush of proper pride. There he is: a creature 
to wonder at, to admire, to humble oneself before. But although he has 
a proper sense of his dignity—could Bourbon or Nassau go higher ?—he 
deigns to be thirsty; he condescends to slake his drought with a drop of 
good beer. Behold him, his bamboo, gold-tipped cane in one hand; a 
foaming pewter, silver bright, lamb’s-fleece crowned, in the other! Those 
lips that seem made to command (the boy in buttons) gently form a but- 
ton-hole shaped orifice, and softly blow away the superfluous froth from 
the rim of Mr, Grimes’s goblet. And then he plunges his whiskers into 
the cooling black draught, and drinks till he sees Grimes’s card, if that. 
famous manufacturer of pewter-pots be still flourishing. Then he hands 
the tankard to an obsequious pot-boy, who speedily appears with it re- 
filled, and then, with stately step and slow, and yet with mien both 
courteous and affable, he proceeds to the near four-wheel, and, extending 
his majestic arm, hands the fresh pot to the rubicund coachman with 
the spun-glass wig, who sits enthroned above the armoried hammer- 
cloth. The flunkey’s gesture is friendly, but dignified. It seems to say, 
“T know that, socially, you are beneath me ; but circumstances over 
which I have no control have placed you, corporally, aloft. You are my 
inferior, but you are still my fellow-servant. I will not degrade you by 
offering it to you at the hands of a plebeian pot-boy. Besides, he is too 
short to reach your box without standing on the tire of the wheel, which 
would destroy the symmetry of the turn-out. I am your Hebe. Drink 
of this cup (‘tis Barclay’s best), and thank Heaven for all things.” But 
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before the flunkey is half through this harangue—if even he has mentally 
uttered it—the curly-wigged coachman has seized the pewter, and pulled 
at it till his face has assumed the hue of a fresh-boiled lobster. 

And again, were any thing needed to prove the aristocratic status 
of the Pall-Mall publics, would it not be sufficient to state, that one of 
them is hight the “Star and Garter,” and is the self-same tavern where 
one night in the last century Lord Byron (the “ Devil Byron” of New- 
stead, and grand-uncle of his poetic lordship), happening to fall out, over 
a club supper, with a neighbour ofhis in the country—one Mr. Chaworth 
—the baron and the squire adjourned to a room down-stairs, and, by the 
light of a single candle (wax, of course), fought with small swords. The 
baron killed the squire first, and was tried for it and not hanged. 

This brings me to the remembrance that, at one period, Pall Mall 
must have been as full of taverns and coffee-houses as the adjacent St. 
James’s Street, and Whitehall, and Piccadilly. Don’t be afraid; I am 
not about to antiquarianise. You will find quite enough, and to spare, 
about old Pall Mall, in the pages of Mr. Peter Cunningham and Mr. John 
Timbs ; and I will spare you any réchauffé of disquisitions as to the 
game of pell-mell, and how King Charles the Second and his courtiers 
played in the parallel mall before they went to feed the ducks in the 
ornamental water. You have been satiated with anecdotes of Mr. Cos- 
way, and Mr. Gainsborough the painter’s apartments in Pall Mall; and 
scan-mag about “ Pretty, witty Nelly ;” and Lady Castlemaine hanging 
out her fine linen, and Evelyn watching her with a dolorous counten- 
ance (O Britain! O my country!) from the Park; and the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s daughters, in old clothes, and mob-caps on their heads, 
looking out of old Sarah’s upper windows, after the disgrace of Great 
Duke John, to see the gay company going to the drawing-room, from 
which they were banished because the Tories had the upper hand. Tout 
cela est une histoire rococo. Nor upon Captain Morris and the shady or 
the sunny side of Pall Mall will I descant; nor speculate on how many 
times the Regent must have passed along it, from Carlton House, on his 
way to his clubs in St. James’s Street, with Colonel M‘Mahon, or Sheri- 
dan, or Brummel, or Alvanley on his arm. I will merely remark, that 
the tavern and coffee-house element was once strong in Pall Mall; and 
that from these same places of resort for the quality of the last century, 
we must draw the germ of those palace-clubs which have become famous 
all over the world. Many readers of this page—if it have any readers 
—must remember the time when there were no clubs at all between 
Carlton House and St. James’s Palace. How dingy and shabby the 
place must have looked, full of gaunt brick dwelling-houses and narrow 
shops and taverns! There was Marlborough House indeed, but it was 
hidden behind a wall a little uglier than its facade; and there was 
Schomberg House, which has now been gutted, and patched up, and 
turned into a succursal to the War Office; but where was the towering 
Carlton, with its columns of Aberdeen granite, polished, defiant, and 
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haughty as Toryism itself? Where was the massive Reform, black but 
comely, beautiful but frowning—a monument of stern, uncompromising, 
self-respecting Liberalism? Where was the Arroganteeum—which is a 
literary club, and much patronised by the right reverend occupants of 
the Episcopal Bench? Where was the florid Army and Navy, splendid 
as a hussar’s uniform, joyous as a mess-room, dashing, luxurious, bois- 
terous, and “ fast’? Where the trim, dandified club-house in miniature, 
the Guards? Where the solid, serious, erudite Oxford and Cambridge ? 
They were all in embryo. The embryos were darkling coffee-rooms, with 
sanded floors, and smoky back-parlours, and poky bars filled with china 
punch-bowls and lemons, in which sat enthroned fat and smiling land- 
ladies, or landlords of the old school in powder and top-boots. The 
change that has come over Pall Mall within the last thirty years has 
been more than magical. A “travelled Thane” begged the Elgin mar- 
bles of a Turkish pasha, and brought them home; and the architectural 
taste of England awoke from the trance in which it had slumbered for 
five hundred years. A few noblemen and gentlemen came back from a 
trip to Venice, or Rome, or Florence; they brought a few good archi- 
tects with them: the shabby Pall Mall of the past slid into limbo, and 
the Pall Mall of the present—vasty, grandiose, colossal—arose as by 
enchantment. 
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| he Millers and their Men. 


Havine determined to attend one of those practical expositions on the 
hand, whereon Bell's Life so eloquently dilates, I put myself into train- 
ing, by dining overnight with two clerical friends at an old-fashioned 
Covent-Garden hotel, where I find the coffee-room full of cattle-show 
agriculturists, many of whom, the head-waiter assures me, are “ going 
to the ball first, and then to the fight.” Now “the ball” is given in 
aid of the Dramatic College; and I know no better mode of whiling away 
the time which must elapse before I start, than by following their ex- 
ample. Here I linger so long, and enjoy myself so much, that it is with 
difficulty I am torn away by the friend who is to accompany me, in 
time to doff “the customary suit of solemn black” for a costume more 
appropriate to my mission, and more consonant with the appearance 
expected from a disciple of Bell. This done, and arriving at London 
Bridge about five a.m., after having picked up another friend en route, 
we find a considerable crowd clustered outside the station; but, keep- 
ing together, we make our way through it without difficulty. Our 
progress is aided by the guardians of the peace, whose glazed hats are 
pleasantly conspicuous, and who form a sort of avenue up which we pass, 
Once through the door, I am reminded of the means adopted to feed the 
lions and tigers at the Zoological Gardens; for it is promptly closed, and 
we stand in a small passage, making a capital den, and from which there 
is no egress save through a carefully-guarded gate. The proportion of 
policemen and officials to the takers of tickets at this time seems to be 
about three to one. In obedience to instructions, we present in rota- 
tion 37. at a small open window to the left, and each receive a rail- 
way-ticket of the ordinary size and shape, but with the vague words, 
“From London and Back,” printed across its red and white stripes. On 
formally showing this to the keepers of the gate (who are only a couple 
of yards off, and who have already inspected the whole process of dis- 
bursement and receipt), we are passed through, and stand free and clear 
upon that portion of the South-Eastern platform whereon luggage for 
the Continent is weighed and labelled. 

To the right of the closed bookstall and shelves, is a barricade, be- 
hind which stand a phalanx of railway-porters, who are ostensibly looking 
at nothing in particular, but who are evidently ready for action in case 
of need. Admirably arranged, we say to each other, as we glance round 
the half-lit station, and see every where evidence of a care so thoughtful 
as to render disturbance or confusion all but impossible. In small in- 
stalments of three or four, we see our fellow-travellers come gradually in, 
some proceeding at once to the train, which is, we learn, in readiness at 
the ordinary departure platform; others, like ourselves, lingering in groups 
of two or three, to chat over their successful entry, and to inspect the later 
arrivals. Where is the confusion, the recklessness, the discomfort we 
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had been taught to expect as the inevitable accompaniment of our lawless 
trip? Instead of these, we find ourselves strolling from one part of the 
station to the other, within prescribed limits, it is true, but with as much 
freedom and as little crowding as if we were bound upon any matter-of- 
fact journey at an unpopular hour. Here, however, in spite of the ap- 
parent calm, every one seems conscious that he is taking an active 
part in a huge practical joke, the development of which depends upon 
his individual discretion. After loitering for half an hour or so, we see 
a tall handsome young man passed through the wicket, in company with 
two friends. Slightly stooping, and with some superfluity of wraps, he 
pleasantly acknowledges the greetings of those around, nodding good- 
humouredly, and displaying a white and even set of teeth, as he breaks 
into a winning smile. Doubtless some exalted patron of the ring, who 
has distributed larzesse, and who is well known through frequently 
attending such meetings as this. He looks like a sporting gentleman, 
though his rough travelling dress, his closely-cropped hair, and shaven 
face, give him a peculiar and distinctive look. An officious and ridiculous 
stranger tells us that this is King; whereupon we laugh him utterly to 
_scorn. This the prize-fighter who is about to stand up against the re- 
doubtable Heenan? This the man whose blows are as those of a sledge- 
hammer? ‘It is too absurd for refutation. Where are the small eyes, 
the heavy jowl, the broken nose, the scarred visage, the hang-dog ex- 
pression, by which, as we have been told, .all prize-fighters may be 
distinguished? Merely for the sake of demolishing our misinformant 
by our superior knowledge of life, we appeal to a knowing-looking man 
in a fur cap, who curtly replies, “Of course it is! Where may you 
have been all your life?” whereat our moral stature is perceptibly de- 
creased. Recovering from this shock, our next feeling is that the fight 
will be a short one indeed, and that this thin-faced, regular-featured 
young fellow has been cruelly pressed into a position for which he is 
utterly unfitted. “ Overtrained!” “Greyhoundy!” were the respective 
criticisms of my two friends; and when we took our seats in the train, it 
was with the full conviction that we had seen the victim of the day. 
There is no crowding. Shall we seat ourselves in that first-class car- 
riage, in which there are three vacant seats? or shall we have a com- 
partment in that second-class one opened for us (all classes being equal 
on this occasion), and select our own places? Obsequious attendant 
settles the question by unlocking a door, and we jump into the second- 
class one, followed by some half-dozen fellow-travellers. A little waiting, 
a good deal of fun at the expense of the poor “roughs,” who have 
walked up the line, or scrambled over parapets at the risk of their lives, 
to surreptitiously gain seats, from which they are ignominiously ousted 
by the guard; and at about six o’clock we glide slowly out into the 
starlight. 
Now comes the curious feeling as to whither we are bound. To be 
shut up in a railway-train, on an illegal errand, with several hundred 
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fellow-travellers, a considerable proportion of whom are generally cre- 

dited with obtuse moral perceptions, and to have rather less knowledge 
as to our destination, than if we were so many prisoners of war in a 
strange land, is in itself a tolerably novel ‘position. But we don’t reflect 
much on this; for conversation sets in, and, with a laudable determination 
to agree with every body on all subjects, we proceed to look at, and talk 
with, our fellow-conspirators. Great praise given to the railway-company ; 
hearty congratulations as to the absence of roughs (the strongest of 
these coming from the men who came most strictly within that cate- 
gory); speculations as to the locality of “the mill,” and as to tle pro- 
bability of its being interrupted; and a general disposition for “a trial 
by wager” on all topics,—were the leading characteristics of our opening 
talk. Gentlemen enforce opinions upon many a subject by offering to 

. take twenty or forty to one, that their view will be verified by events. 
But it is soon evident that the givers of odds were in some other 
carriage; and so, in default of pecuniary excitement, we devote ourselves 
to anecdote and compliment. 

“ That’s a pretty bit of timber, sir,” said a thick-necked man with 
pock-marked face, and a voice like a raven, to a “bold smuggler” (of 
Havannahs from Shoreditch) looking fellow to my left, whose bludgeon 
would, properly wielded, have felled an ox. 

“ Ay,” said he, with a complacent chuckle. “Do you remember 
the tap Joe Kobley” (I forget the exact name, but it was something like 
this) “got ven he vos a trying ’ard to vin in ’56?” 

“Certainly I do.” (Very slowly.) “Wot of it?” from the first 
speaker. 

“Well, this ere stick giv’ it ’im, that’s all!” 

From which interesting bit of information we inferred (as it was 
accompanied by a triumphant wink) that the owner of the “ bit of timber” 
had been interested in the success of Mr. Kobley’s opponent, and that 
he had aided that opponetit’s efforts by a little practical assistance. 
Who could fail to laugh at such a delicate stroke of humour, parti- 
cularly when its at present civil, but possibly truculent, author was 
within “tapping” distance of us all? I know I gave way to approving 
mirth with immense celerity, and that every occupant of the carriage 
followed my example. This cemented our travelling friendship in a 
surprising way: it was felt that we were all of “the right sort,” good 
jovial fellows who understood the ways of the world, and were not tram- 
melled by petty prejudices. 

Another gentleman, inspired by the success of the stick story, now 
handed round an instrument, some four inches long, which appeared to 
be something between a pocket-corkscrew and a Chinese puzzle: “It’s 
not so much vanted in this country,” he explained, “ but, it’s very ’andy 
in America, vhere they’ve got a knack of sometimes coming into your 
bedroom ven they're not vanted. You've only to load it, and just screw 


this end into the door, and the first person a-comin’ in gets a bullet in his 
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stomach!” What a capital invention we think it, and how respectfully 
we express our admiration! How jolly we all are, to be sure, and what 
a pleasant party we make! So fortunate, too, as we unanimously repeat, 
that this time, at all events, there can be no “roughs” present at the 
fight! Pray understand that there has been no covert threatening, or 
any disposition to browbeat or alarm. The bludgeon, and the self- 
acting pistol, are shown and praised ; as choice specimens of their kind, 
just as some people take a pride in displaying a rare edition, or a costly 
proof. That is all. Perfect good temper, and a general disposition to 
oblige, manifest themselves very strongly. Windows are kept up or 
down, in obedience to the general wish ; seats are exchanged at will; we 
have anecdotes of bygone fights; hear particulars of the private habits, 
tastes, and gaieties of Mr. Heenan ; and gain immense popularity by ex- 
pressing our admiration of the gentlemanly bearing of his rival, who is, we 
learn, engaged to be married as soon as he gets over the effects of the 
coming fight. The “bold smuggler” offers us cigars; other gentle- 
men exchange sips from soda-water bottles; and the owner of the pistol 
shows himself a keen lover of nature, by steadfastly admiring the rising 
sun, and by earnestly warning the somnolent that they are “missing all the 
beauty ofthe morning.” Strip the conversation of some of its full-blooded 
adjectives, and it is neither better nor worse than may be heard in any 
set of men who are bound together by the common tie, of attachment to 
a particular sport. I have heard that the regular attendants at executions 
have a chronology of their own, and date the time of their marriage, or 
the age of their children, by the period which has elapsed since “ Man- 
ning’s year,” or ‘“Celestina’s reprieve ;” and our present friends, substi- 
tuting prize-fights for hangings, seem to adopt a similar course. But 
there is no expression either of cruelty or feeling. A good fight is hoped 
for; interference is deprecated; and renewed compliments are passed upon 
the management of the railway-company, who (after a calculation has 
been made, and some 3000/7. arrived at as the amount of their receipts) 
are magnanimously declared to “ deserve every penny they git.” 

After some two hours spent in this fashion—after several false alarms, 
and one or two “make-believe” halts—we pull up at what I have since 
seen described as “the peaceful village of Wadhurst in Sussex,” but 
which seemed to me to consist of one public-house, a railway-station, 
and some timber-trucks. A few minutes’ doubt as to this being our 
final destination, and, after this has been decided, a few minutes’ more 
doubt, as to which road we are to take to the scene of action, and we 
resolve ourselves into a straggling line some thousand strong, and pro- 
ceed down a muddy road to the left, from which we shortly double, and 
find ourselves, after a brief ascent, at the open gate of a field, evidently 
selected beforehand, and apparently well suited to our purpose. Into 
this field we troop ; and now for the first time I am able to take a com- 
prehensive glance around, and to form some estimate as to “ Who’s who?” 
among my fellow-travellers. 
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The assemblage is a curiously varied one, but it is obvious that the 
“swells” are more largely represented than any other class. Here they are, 
of all sizes, colours, ages, and degree ; not greatly disguised, but wear 
ing natty caps and well-made lounging-coats, travelling mufiers, and 
all-covering capes, much as if they had come out for a bathe, and 
meant to finish their toilet after breakfast. A small minority are made 
up as sham roughs, in long drab coats and huge fur-caps, like opaque 
birdcages; but there is not the least attempt to conceal identity. 

A large proportion of the people present appeared to be on intimate 
terms, and fragments of conversation, in which such phrases as “ the 
Rag,” and “ Regent’s Park Barracks,” and “the stage-door,” bear pro- 
minent part, are not unfrequently heard. Yonder is a distinguished 
novelist ; behind him stands the proprietor of a London music-hall, who 
is reported to have backed Heenan heavily, and whose own physique 
smacks strongly of the ring; chatting freely with him is the musical con- 
ductor and leading tenor of the hall aforesaid; to his left, stand a couple 
of journalists, who seem as witty and light-hearted as if marvellously 
minute observation, and speedy and graphic reproduction, had “come 
by nature,” and were merely a matter of fun ; beyond them again I note 
a handsome, open face, with a bright eye and intelligent smile, and am 
told to my surprise that it belongs to the keeper of a night-house near 
the Haymarket ; while I recognise in the stout and jovial yeoman, who 
is now lighting a cigar, the (professionally) heavy villain of an East-End 
theatre. 

At this time the ring-keepers appear upon the scene, vending tickets 
for the “ reserved seats” (one of which I purchase), at ten shillings a head, 
while camp-stools and trusses of straw are eagerly bought up, at a similar 
price. Every body is now wondering why the performance does not com- 
mence, and, amid ill-suppressed impatience, sandwiches and pocket-flasks, 
greetings and conversation, are used to while away the time, until we 
observe some of the people slowly oozing out of one corner of the field. 
Following them, without quite knowing why, we traverse some more of 
the muddy road, scale a bank or two, and, breaking through a few hedges, 
cross more fields, to arrive at a less marshy but more exposed site. After 
a few moments’ suspense, the stakes and ropes are put out, and we take 
our places round what will shortly be the ring. Newly painted white, 
and with gaily-coloured tops, in which blue predominates, “ the stakes” 
smack strongly of “scenes of the circle,” reminding one of the poles 
over which we have all seen “Couriers of St. Petersburg” dexterously 
jump, whilst carrying home despatches, on any number of bare-backed 
steeds. The ropes are next put in, and stalwart men, of every variety 
of ugliness, brandish gutta-percha whips, looking like huge sticks of 
chocolate, but which are said to be lissom to their holders, and painful 
to the struck. 

Failing to get amongst the first three rows, we stand immediately 
behind the sitters, and within three or four yards of what is even- 
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tually King’s “corner.” The seconds now come on. First we have 
a grotesque figure in a bright-yellow jersey reaching to the knees, 
whose prematurely aged, albeit coarsely humorous, face is surmounted 
by a fur-cap with protruding lappets, which stick up like ears, and 
whose neck is swathed in a white neckerchief with gaudy stripes. This 
broadly-built jack-pudding is Mr. Thomas Sayers, the whilom opponent 
of Heenan, who is now acting as his “ best friend,” and who looks as if 
he had compressed a vast amount of animal indulgence into the last 
three years. Next, a hard-looking man is pointed out to me as Jack 
Macdonald, who acts as Mr. Sayers’s colleague ; while in the smooth- 
faced, shouting man, who has lost an eye, and who jests at his misfortune 
by yelling out, “We shall keep our eye upon yer!” we see Mr. Bos 
Tyler; and in the rosy, healthy, black-whiskered English face, Mr. Jerry 
Noon, who rejoices, we are told, in the title of “the unbought and the 
undefeated.” Both of the last-named gentlemen are the seconds of Mr. 
King. A cry of “ Here’s Heenan!” and we see the American step into 
the ring and shake hands with his rival: this is not the merely pro- 
fessional shake which invariably precedes a fight (that is to come), but 
the casual greeting of two traders before business begins. 

About an hour and a half have elapsed since we left the train; and 
our fears of interruption, and of there being no fight after all, are begin- 
ning to be allayed at the sight of both the men, when Pandemonium 
seems suddenly let loose. Yells and shrieks of, ‘“ He wos barred from the 
fust!”’ “There sha’n’t be no fight!” (I omit the asseverations; think 
of the strongest you ever heard, and multiply their strength by two) ; 
“Tt’ll be a cross!” from the professional gentlemen and the betting 
gentlemen, and exclamations of wonder and despair from outsiders like 
ourselves, went on for at least twenty minutes. Much gesticulation, 
and many fists shaken in the face of a quiet-looking man, who has been 
named (in a letter just opened from the stakeholder) as referee, and 
who is objected to for some reason unknown. King and Heenan them- 
selves take no part in the disturbance, but are tenderly swathed and 
wrapped, and are lying almost at full length, motionless and quiet as 
mummies. An excited gentleman, with red-rimmed eyes, to my right, 
here makes a short speech, which it is quite as well did not reach the 
ears of those to whom it was addressed. “‘ Damme!” said he, “all of ye, 
fight! I came down here to see a mill—it’s cost me four pounds!—and 
a mill I must have. I don’t care which of ye it is, you’re all alike to 
me ; and if I could only see the lot of ye licking into each ether for an 
hour or two, I should go home satisfied.’ But the storm is abating; 
and after one or two ineffectual attempts to thrust the thankless office 
of referee upon other shoulders, the original person (Bell) is accepted, 
with the comforting assurance that “if he doesn’t do wot’s right, we'll 
murder him!” 

And now the men are stripped, and the fight is to begin in real 
earnest. Heenan, shorn of the moustache we see in his portraits, stands 
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forth first, and, proudly looking round, holds out his arms at full 
length, and displays such cords and thews, such mountains of hard but 
undulating muscle, as elicit a hearty burst of cheering from all sides. 
The look of exultant superiority which never left his face until it was 
expressionless ; the laughing indifference with which he came up first, 
round after round, as if the punishment he received had fallen upon 
some other person in whom he took little interest ; the air of half-idle 
curiosity with which he seemed to gauge King’s powers of endurance, 
and his palpably firm belief that the ultimate fate of his adversary was a 
mere question of time,—remind one now of the confidence of the Philis- 
tine, who, when he “looked about, and saw David, disdained him: for he 
was but a youth, and ruddy, and of a fair countenance.” For although 
not unequally matched in height, the gigantic frame and erect bearing 
of the American cause him to look giant-like by the side of his compa- 
ratively slim and slightly-stooping rival, who seems painfully anxious as 
to the result. It is no part of my purpose to detail the particulars of 
the fight itself. Z was never reminded of blows falling on “raw meat,” 
nor did the “thuds” impress me as any thing unusual or unexpected, 
These delicate details have been too imaginatively and sensationally 
described to need recapitulation, even if they formed a fitting topic 
for these pages.* It appeared to me to be a trial between brute 
strength and, not science, but hard straight hitting; and my sympathies 
throughout were in favour of King, from the time when I saw him 
nearly squeezed to death, in the first round, to his being picked up— 
as the cry went—dead, in the sixteenth or seventeenth. It seemed 
a contest between a giant and a man, and that the blows of the latter 
were as nothing, to hugs and falls, each one of which seemed enough 
to squeeze out life, or to bring on paralysis, or produce concussion 
of the brain. Hustled away in the excitement and confusion which 
followed the insensibility of King, and which breaks through all dis- 
tinctions (already slight enough) between inner and outer ring, I 
struggle in vain to regain the place I have lost. Now standing on 
tip-toe, now jumping up like the striped clown who sings the “Cure,” I 
have to content myself with glimpses, over the heads of the crowd, of 
‘two tall, nude, apparently staggering forms, at uncertain intervals. 
Suddenly I see a sponge in the air, and know that the fight is over. 
When I hear that King has won,—the man whose inanimate frame I 
saw carried up, with eyes closed and head hanging loosely over the 
shoulder, but five minutes before,—my surprise is boundless. 

After a few minutes, I press forward to see the conqueror. He is 
far from insensible now, but is suffering from an amount of cerebral 
excitement which makes him painfully irritable. Surrounded by backers, 
seconds, assistants, and hangers-on, he is being dressed by an obsequious 





* This is perfectly correct. The account of the meeting in the Times, though 
wonderfully graphic, was sensationally exaggerated in the highest degree. Ep. 7. B.. 
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crew, who pat, and pet, and embrace their successful hero, and are proud 
and happy indeed to put on his boots, his drawers, his shirt, to kneel at 
his feet, to hang’ about his neck, and to be sworn at for awkwardness, 
with exceeding yigour, in return. “Don’t be cross, old man!” is the 
only retort I hear; and when, with a touch of amusing vanity, he 
anxiously asks whether his “ nose” (he called it “smeller’”) “is all right,” 
he is evidently soothed by a fervid assurance of the unspoilt symmetry 
ofthat organ. Repeating again and again, with strong emphasis, that he 
has been “nearly scragged” (Anglice, hanged or choked), he asks after 
Heenan, and hears the “ Oh, he’s all right!” with evident satisfaction. 
If “all right” mean a huge prostrate figure, only kept in its chair by 
the exertions of the men who are acting as props on either side of it ; 
if it mean a swollen, bleeding head on an utterly helpless body; if it 
mean an absence of motive power so complete that, when those around 
essay to lead him to a resting-place a few yards off, the mighty limbs 
tremblingly refuse to perform their office, and make strange and uncer- 
tain movements, whilst the head rolls to and fro as if it belonged to a 
ghastly fantoccini; if the phrase convey all these signs and tokens, then 
John Carmel Heenan is “all right” indeed. “ Don’t press upon him; 
let the man have air,” cry his attendants to the curious, eager, pushing 
crowd, supplementing their request by the brandishing of gutta-percha 
whips. ‘“Vot do ye let ’im go so near in for, then?” asks one of the 
hungry sightseers, as an obese, red-whiskered, small-eyed man, who looks 
like a prosperous publican, pushes boldly up to Heenan’s chair. “ Well, 
yer see, he found a good deal of the money,” is the reply; and it is felt 
to be conclusive, and one fully entitling the intruder to impede the suf- 
ferer’s respiration as much as he thinks fit. 

King now collects subscriptions for his fallen foe, and the field is 
shortly afterwards vacated, and the train filled. “Once get a giant 
shaky on his legs,” said Mr. Vuffin, in the Old Curiosity Shop, “ and 
the public care no more about him than they do for a dead cabbage- 
stalk.” I don’t say this was the case now: but when I saw Mr. Sayers 
exchanging jocularities with Mr. King at the Wadhurst station, and 
indulging in horse-play at the Bricklayer’s Arms; when I noted the 
merry talk and the jovial tone of my fellow-passengers (“swells” all, on’ 
the return journey) as we rolled gaily up to town; and when I learnt 
that the fallen giant, who was Mr. Sayers’s principal, was still lying 
helpless at the station we had left,—I thought it all made a curious 
commentary on the day, and sent me home meditating on my first (and 


last) practical experience of a meeting of the Millers and their Men. 
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Iv modern times no two women have excited so general and untiring an 
interest as Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots. Histories, plays, 
poems, novels, in which they figure either as principals or accessories, 
are so numerous, that they may be said to form of themselves a large 
body of literature, thoroughly to study which would absorb no slight 
portion of a man’s life. The genius and grandeur of one queen,—the 
beauty, crimes, and misfortunes of the other, vaguely dilated on in an 
apologetic or criminatory style,—are familiar to nearly all persons, though 
but few have formed correct ideas respecting the very different claims of 
the two women to share the sympathies of posterity. 

Our historians are too grim and pompous in their mode of treating 
their subject to give us a clear idea of the people of whom they speak. 
When treating of the last of the Tudors, they seem determined never to 
lose sight of the great ruler of England dazzling foreign ambassadors in 
her court, or riding like an Amazon at the head of her forces, arguing 
with her ministers, overawing her Parliament, or signing death-war- 
rants ; though, side by side with this phase of her existence, there was 
another, forming a somewhat striking contrast. Mary Stuart said, how- 
ever, that she was no angel; and true it is, that Elizabeth began at an 
early age to exhibit strong tokens of her feminine nature. She was, in 
fact, an extremely forward girl, to whom men began to make love before 
she was fourteen; and who, at the house of her stepmother, Catherine Parr, 
romped and played such tricks with Admiral Seymour, that suspicions, 
arising out of her frolicsome abandon, clung to her through life. Not one 
of her contemporaries thoroughly understood her, and perhaps no one 
has understood her since. Constant fear of the scaffold and the block 
during her sister’s reign had seasoned her in all the acts of dissimu- 
lation and hypocrisy, so that acting had become a part of her nature. 
To the day of her death, no one who lived with her, who beheld her 
look grave in the midst of love-scenes, or dance and sport when in- 
wardly oppressed by incurable sorrow and remorse, could tell exactly 
what to make of her. Favourite after favourite appeared to take absolute 
possession of her heart,—Seymour, Courtenay, Lord Robert Dudley, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, Raleigh, Essex, the Earl of Oxford, Lord Mountjoy, 
—yct the politic reserve and playful irony of her manner baffled all 
attempts at penetrating into the citadel of her thoughts. 

Her rival, Mary Stuart, younger by seven years than herself, enjoyed 
some advantages which were denied to Elizabeth,—remarkable personal 
beauty, a more worldly education, and an earlier initiation by experience 





* History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
James Anthony Froude. Reign of Elizabeth, Vols. I. and Il. Longman and Co, 
1863. 
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into the arts of policy and intrigue. Valuable, also, as an element of 
success was that flexible and easy conscience, inherited from both 
parents, which enabled her to regard all pleasant actions as allowable. 
Her person—the better part of her dowry—appeared, according to her 
theory, to have been bestowed on her only as ani instrument of ambition, 
to forward which she generally usedit. Mr. Froude, in common with the 
majority of historians, exaggerates the number and prominence of her 
gifts and graces, in order, as it should seem, to heighten the reader’s asto- 
nishment at the reckless and iniquitous career she chose torun. We can- 
not, however, consent to rate her intellectual powers so highly as he does. 
Neither in her conduct, nor in her letters, can we discover grounds for 
so flattering an estimate. Doubtless she was quick, shrewd, courageous, 
and profoundly dissembling ; but these were qualities common to nearly 
all the individuals of her mother’s family, among whom she received her 
education from flexible and intriguing churchmen. Her tastes, however, 
were coarse, as is evident from those of the other sex who commanded 
her preference—fiddlers, spies, gluttonous drunken ruffians, whose con- 
versation was so obscene as to repel decent men from their company; 
no sign this of superior intellectuality or refined sentiments in this 
renowned lady. Still, as old Anacreon says, the possessor of beauty 
subdues both fire and steel. Mary Stuart had this fatal gift, united 
with the resolution to make the most of it for the gratification of her 
own passions as well as those of others. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Chatelan, she lured men only to destroy them. On her way to Scotland 
ever the stormy sea, this young man, with whom she flirted outrageously, 
sat at her feet, guitar in hand and free song in mouth. Afterwards, in 
Holyrood, her blandishments, systematically exerted, betrayed him into 
a premature exhibition of his hopes and desires, upon which she aban- 
doned him to torture and death. Then followed Rizzio, the Piedmontese 
agent of the Vatican, assumed by the English ambassador, Sir Thomas 
Smith, to have been the father of James I., to whom the coarse and cruel 
Earl of Bothwell succeeded; and then, in the language of Cowley, a 
long et cetera. 

Going back to France, Mr. Froude represents this fascinating woman, 
sitting by her husband’s deathbed, and, before the body was cold, specu- 
lating on a new lover. Such was the practice of her life. Naturally 
inclined to sensual indulgence, her courage induced her to let slip no 
opportunity. Happy was the man who came in her way during a period 
of transition, when her heart, having forsdken one object, was keenly on 
the look-out for a new one. Almost any thing would then do. Darnley, 
when she seized on him, was a mere boy, while the crowded incidents of 
her unscrupulous life had given her something like the experience and 
intrepidity of a mature matron. By twenty-one the wretched youth was 
used up, despised, thrust aside, and ultimately despatched, to make room 
for the coarse and sanguinary Bothwell. Possibly there may be persons 
who, in spite of these stubborn and unpoetical facts, can represent Mary 
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Stuart to themselves as the beau-ideal of feminine delicacy. In the list 
of these Mr. Froude is not desirous to be reckoned. By way of conces- 
sion to common prejudice, he consents at times to exaggerate her mental 
powers and her accomplishments; but the narrative upon which he im- 
mediately enters soon dispels the illusion, and places her before the 
reader as a cool, calculating, licentious murderess. Nor is this, on his 
part, mere matter of opinion. What he advances, he proves by what 
appears to us resistless evidence. No romantic memoir-writer, led astray 
by Mary’s physical accomplishments, or compassionating her tragical 
death, will henceforward be able to put even the semblance of veri- 
similitude on the tale of this northern Messalina’s innocence. 

All visitors of Holyrood Palace are shown the chamber in which 
Darnley found Rizzio at supper with the queen and her profligate half- 
sister, the Countess of Argyle; the corridor along which he was dragged 
by the conspirators ; and the boarded floor still stained with his blood, 
despite the influence of three hundred years. No portion of Mr. Froude’s 
history is composed with greater care, or with more attention to the 
elements of the picturesque, than the passage in which the catastrophe 
of Mary’s minion is described. Darnley, gliding into the room, takes his 
place on a sofa by the queen’s side, throws his arms about her, and, in spite 
of the deep aversion she had long shown, strives to kiss her lips. At that 
moment the tapestry suspended over the door is drawn aside, and the Earl 
_ of Ruthven, his corselet gleaming over a crimson sash, and his face pallid 
as that of a corpse, is beheld relieved against the dark background. 
Then George Douglas, the.earl’s brother, and Ker of Falconside, with 
many others, rush in; the caitiff Rizzio crouches behind the queen, 
who had sprung to her feet for his protection ; her friends present in- 
terpose with the same view; the table is overthrown; the Countess of 
Argyle, snatching up one of the candles as they fell, secures to the ‘con- 
spirators a glimmering light; Rizzio is dragged forth, grasping convul- 
sively at the queen’s dress and bed, and screaming for help; Douglas 
bends back his little finger till he writhes with agony, Falconside strikes 
him with his dagger on the wrist, and, impatient for revenge, all thrust 
their weapons into him at the head of the stairs, repeating the blows till 
he is dead, and afterwards; then hurl the unclean carcass down the 
winding staircase, pierced with sixty wounds. Such was the fate of the 
man who was believed at the time, probably on very good grounds, to 
be James I.’s father. Mary Stuart, who was capable of a strong reso- 
lution, and delighted in revenge, vowed the destruction of the principal 
actor in that scene; and kept her word. She might possibly have accom- 
plished her husband’s assassination in less than eleven months; but she 
chose to allow his young life to run on so far in doubt and dread, now 
thrown off his guard by her false caresses, then goaded and tortured by 
her taunts and menaces. At length a dose of what was jocularly de- 
nominated Italian physic was administered to the unsuspecting youth, 
who was immediately seized by a fever, the nature of which was indi- 
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cated by large livid spots appearing all over his body. While suffering 
from this token of his wife’s attachment, Darnley removed to Glasgow, 
where he lay, prostrated in body and mind, not knowing what he ailed 
or who had been the author of his sufferings. As he would not die, 
however, fast enough to satisfy his wife’s impatience, she conceived the 
charitable design of speeding his deliverance from this mortal life by 
other and more effectual means. Proceeding, therefore, on this errand 
of mercy, she stopped at a place called Callendar, where occurred one 
of those reckless scenes of licentiousness for which she. was 60 re- 
nowned. It would by no means have answered her idea of the devotion 
she owed to Bothwell, had the means been devised of spending the night 
with him clandestinely ; it was thought better to have accomplices of 
both sexes—the one, Lady Reres, another of Bothwell’s mistresses ; the 
other, one Paris, the earl’s French servant. With this man Bothwell 
was talking when Lady Reres came to fetch him to the queen, with 
whom in her bedchamber he slept. In the morning they parted—Both- 
well returned to Edinburgh ; Mary Stuart went on to Glasgow, where she 
took all the necessary steps towards bringing about the tragedy of Kirk- 
a-Field. Darnley shuddered when her arrival was announced, yet no 
sooner saw her than the influence she had always exerted over him 
revived. Never was courtesan more completely mistress of the arts of 
wheedling and fascination than this Scottish queen. Steering skilfully 
a middle course, concealing the deadly hatred by which she was ani- 
mated, and declining to be complaisant, through pretended solicitude 
for his health, she prevailed on her victim to leave his retreat and re- 
move to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, by the solemn promise that 
it should there be between them as before. Once at the place appointed 
for his murder, Darnley was amused and cajoled by all sorts of contriv- 
ances. Delilah visited him frequently, and was never so tender or 
caressing as on the last night, when she exhibited all her powers to 
distract his attention from the noises made in the chamber below by her 
agents, who were bringing in the powder, and stumbling in the dark. 
He had been led to expect that she would remain with him till morning; 
but one of her female attendants having been that day married to some 
foreign fiddler, the delicate Mary Stuart returned to Holyrood to enjoy 
the masque and dance which were given in honour of the nuptials. The 
exact nature of the proceedings which followed at Kirk-a-Field must, as 
Mr. Froude expresses it, remain “impenetrable for ever.” The house 
was blown up, with one of the attendants; but Darnley’s body, together 
with that of his page, was found outside the town-wall, at the distance 
of forty yards, under a tree, with no signs of fire. Was he strangled? 
was he smothered with the bedclothes, which lay strewed about the 
ground near his body? It was Sunday, and exactly eleven months from 
the date of Rizzio’s death. Mary Stuart’s vow of vengeance was now, 
therefore, fulfilled, and she was free to acknowledge, in the face of the 
world, her connexion with Bothwell. 
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Here Mr..Froude’s narrative stops short ; but we may as well pursue 
the footsteps of Darnley’s Nemesis till, twenty years later, she brought 
the murderess to her account at Fotheringay. The troubles which fol- 
lowed in Scotland drove Bothwell as an exile to Denmark, where he died 
mad, while his accomplice took refuge in England. During the time of 
her power, her half-brother, afterwards the Regent Murray, is believed to 
have detected her in some act of licentiousness, to have divulged which 
would have been to hurl her from the throne. For this reason she hated 
him with an unappeasable hatred, and always lay in wait for an oppor- 
tunity to take him off. More than once his assassination was planned— 
first in Scotland, a second time in England, where her agents were to 
have posted themselves on the highway near York, and have fallen upon 
him as he rode with a few friends towards the north. The execution of 
the plan, however, was only deferred ; for not long afterwards Murray fell 
by a pistol-shot from behind a hedge. ‘To relate all Mary Stuart’s in- 
trigues, from her flight across the Border till the conspiracy of Babing- 
ton, would be to anticipate Mr. Froude’s next three or four volumes. The 
activity of her intellect was wonderful. She corresponded with half the 
Catholic princes in Christendom, projected marriage after marriage, ex- 
posed by her blandishments the Duke of Norfolk to the block, over- 
whelmed numbers of English noblemen with suspicion, infested Eliza- 
beth’s court with poisoners and assassins, exerting all the while that 
power of pleading which masked the blackness of her designs, and gave 
her the appearance of a deeply injured woman. To some extent the air 
of romance that surrounded her may be dissipated by the knowledge 
that she was very uncleanly in her habits, and brought along with 
her from beyond the Tweed a host of domestics, who defiled and de- 
stroyed every thing they touched. Frederick of Prussia’s sister, Wilhel- 
mina, describes, in her charming Memoirs, a visit paid by the Czar and 
Czarina of Russia to her father ; when, having assigned to them a pretty 
little palace in the neighbourhood of Berlin, they so completely polluted 
it with filth that it seems never to have been clean afterwards. It was 
much the same with Mary Stuart and her domestics. The poor Earl of 
Shrewsbury, condemned by Elizabeth to be the keeper and guardian of 
this lady, complains bitterly in his letters of the trouble she gave him, 
and relates how it took him a whole week to cleanse her apartments. Her 
son James is said never to have washed his hands, but only to have 
wiped the tips of his fingers, after meals, with a damp napkin. Into the 
secret of Mary’s ablutions we are not admitted, except that we are told 
she bathed in wine, to the great augmentation of poor Shrewsbury’s 
household expenses. When the measure of her iniquity was full, the 
English Government, not Elizabeth, decreed her execution ; and she was 
executed accordingly, with as much justice as malefactor ever suffered, 
though the equity of the sentence by no means reconciles us to the 
putting of a woman to death. 

Returning to Elizabeth, we recognise in her new historian the desire 
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to do justice to her genius and policy, though occasionally, as it appears 
to us, misled by placing too much reliance on the Simancas. materials. 
Spain, then the most powerful monarchy in Europe, had learned, through 
the marriage of Philip with Mary Tudor, to consider England almost in 
the light of a province, which, on the bigoted queen’s premature death, 
seemed in danger of being lost. Hence the proposal of Philip for the 
hand of Hlizabeth, by which the realm, it was hoped, might be incorpo- 
rated in the Spanish dominions, and at the same time restored to the 
Church. To effect this great purpose, a series of able diplomatists was 
accredited to London, with instructions to comfort the disaffected Catho- 
lics, while they cajoled the queen, and laboured to overreach her minis- 
ters, whom they regarded as so many imps of hell. These individuals— 
the Condé de Feria, De Quadra, the Bishop and Senor de Silva—regularly 
transmitted to Philip and his ministers their peculiar version of Eng- 
lish transactions ; relating the efforts they made to wheedle and hood- 
wink Elizabeth, to outwit Sir William Cecil, her acute and sturdy secre- 
tary, and at the same time to divide, weaken, and malign the supporters 
of the government. The records of their crooked diplomacy, carefully 
stored up, together with those of Spanish intrigue in all other parts of 
the world, are still preserved in various depositories, but chiefly at Siman- 
cas, which is thus described by the British agent sent to examine and 
catalogue them: “Simancas is a small village in Old Castile, about eight 
miles distant from Valladolid. The country is barren and treeless. For 
nine months out of the twelve it is destitute of verdure, and the climate, 
in consequence of the great elevation of the land, is very trying. The 
sun is as burning as in Africa, and the winds are as cold as on the plains of 
Northern Asia. No hotel, even of the most moderate description, in which 
a traveller could find accommodation, is to be found in the place 
Excellent, and in many respects comparatively refined, as are the pea- 
sants of Old Castile, it is very difficult to be satisfied with the scanty 
accommodation which it is in their power to offer. The rooms in their 
‘houses are very small ; the windows, doors, and roofs are of such inferior 
workmanship, that bitter blasts, glaring sunlight, and pelting rains easily 
find admittance. . . The old crenulated castle, formerly a strong fortress, 
belonging to the admirals of Castile, in which the state-papers are con- 
tained, was confiscated to the crown by Queen Isabella. It now contains 
forty-eight rooms of different sizes, filled with papers, and one large 
chamber, in which the officers and literary readers are accommodated. 
This room has a northern aspect, and as no fires are allowed in the, 
building, so bitter is the cold in winter, that the thermometer frequently 
sinks almost to freezing point, and the ink becomes congealed.” 

Here scandalous reports about Leicester and Elizabeth, as well as 
about every other favourite and queen in Europe, are treasured up in 
characters which no one but the devil or Mr. Bergenroth could de- 
cipher. What was the nature of those reports which the damps and 
mildews of 300 years have failed to blight, we in part know ; it was 
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whispered that Elizabeth had children by Leicester, one of whom, known 
by the name of Arthur Dudley, grew up to be a man, passed over into 
Spain, and received from Philip a pension, which enabled him to live 
like a nobleman. At home, down in Essex especially, scandals, origi- 
nating, it was affirmed, with Mother Dowe of Brentwood, harmonised with 
the despatches of the Spanish ambassadors, and in the popular mind 
militated strongly against the epithet by which Elizabeth loved to be 
designated. Still it seems probable that the Spanish condés and padres 
often made the discovery of mares’-nests, either through their own super- 
lative sagacity, or imposed upon by those hoaxes to which John Bull has 
always been more or less addicted. Whatever may be our decision on 
this point, we are not disposed to accept as gospel the accounts which 
the Spanish churchmen or courtiers forwarded from England during 
Elizabeth’s reign, or at any time subsequent ; yet on these very doubtful 
authorities Mr. Froude chiefly bases no inconsiderable portion of his first 
volume. Doubtless, he has been at much pains to compare their state- 
ments with other and better authorities ; but, dazzled by the good 
fortune of obtaining new materials, he appears to have been too little 
sceptical in scrutinising the evidence of documents which, in many cases, 
may be regarded as little better than myths. 

In October 1572 Elizabeth was seized with what her courtiers and 
physicians deemed to be the small-pox, and great was the dismay of all 
who depended on her favour for success or comfort in life. The Earl of 
Shrewsbury, watching down at Tutbury over Mary Stuart,—who, if any 
thing happened to the English queen, might have been called to succeed 
her,—experienced special alarm at the danger which was supposed to 
threaten his royal mistress. In great excitement and trepidation, there- 
fore, he wrote to Burleigh, making anxious inquiry about the queen’s 
health. To Elizabeth, when recovered, this letter was shown ; the 
trouble and fear experienced by the earl, with unequivocal solicitude 
for her safety, pleased her much; and on the 21st of the same month 
she was at the pains to write him a letter with her own hand, de- 
scribing her contest with the dreaded disease as an affair of slight 
moment, and dwelling emphatically on the fact that no marks re- 
mained on her skin. Allowing due weight to the united testimony of 
queen, courtiers, and physicians, the historian Camden, and many 
other persons, we may possibly accept for truth the fact that Eliza- 
beth had the small-pox in the October of 1572. One of the Spanish 
ambassadors, however, in a letter to King Philip, speaks of her as in 
conflict with the same disorder ten years before, and on the testimony 
of this diplomatist Mr. Froude bases the following vigorous and ex- 
citing passage : 

“The queen, spending October at Hampton Court, felt herself one 
day faint and unwell. Never suspecting that her sensations were the 
first symptoms of small-pox,,she went into the air, caught cold, and 
in a few hours was ina high fever. The eruption was checked ; she 
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grew rapidly and alarmingly worse. On the night of the 5th Cecil 
was sent for in haste, and the physicians told him that, unless there 
was a change for the better, she had but a few days to live. The fol- 
lowing morning there was no improvement. The council was called 
down from London ; and such of the peers as were within reach has- 
tened to join them. The solitary cord which held England together was 
threatening to snap ; and all the passions, doubts, fears, jealousies, dis- 
trusts, and superstitions which distracted the country were soon repre- 
sented within the palace. Should the queen die, no ray of light or hope 
could have been seen through the blackness of the impending cloud. In 
the evening she sank into a stupor, ‘without speech ; and, with blank 
faces, in the antechamber of the room where she was believed to be dying, 
the council sat into the night, to consider the fatal question of the suc- 
cession. 

“So far as De Quadra could learn there were three opinions. One 
group of statesmen (he does not mention their names) took their stand on 
the will of Henry VIII., and declared for Lady Catherine Grey. Bedford, 
Norfolk, and Pembroke, disliking their experience of female sovereigns, 
were in favour of Huntingdon ; and so was Lord Robert Dudley, who was 
now on good terms with him. The Queen of Scots was barely named. 
The wisest and most dispassionate protested against deciding any thing 
with haste, and dividing the realm. The aged Winchester recommended 
that the conflicting titles should be examined by the crown lawyers and 
judges, and that they should all bind themselves to maintain that per- 
son, whoever it might be, who should be found to have the soundest 
claim. Jn this last opinion the rest were said to have concurred. Ina 
matter of European importance the Spanish ambassador was likely to 
have been well informed. This account may be accepted as substantially 
correct ; and it speaks well for the good sense of Elizabeth’s advisers, 
but their moderation was not exposed to further trial. At midnight the 
fever cooled, the skin grew moist, the spots began to appear, and after 
four hours of unconsciousness Elizabeth returned to herself. The coun- 
cil crowded round the bed. She believed that she was dying ; her first 
words before she had collected her senses were of Lord Robert, and she 
begged that he might be made protector of the realm. As she grew 
more composed, her mind still running on the same subject, she said 
she loved Lord Robert dearly, and had long loved him; but she 
called God to witness that nothing unseemly had ever passed between 
them. She commended her cousin, Lord Husdon, to the care of the 
council, and, still in expectation of immediate death, mentioned 
others of her household for whom she wished provision to be made. 
She was then left to rest. By the morning the eruptions had come out, 
and the danger was over. The queen rallied as rapidly as she had sunk, 
and England breathed again.” 

Without meaning to disparage in the least the value of such new 
materials as have of late been rendered accessible to historians, both here 
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at home and in Spain, we may observe that they have hitherto given rise 
to no new views of the general policy of European nations, though they 
may have modified the opinions previously entertained of particular indi- 
viduals, or thrown aclearer light on some few important transactions. The 
course of events must, in fact, be manifest to all, and furnish the key to 
its own significance. In the last age, when historians affected to be wits, 
and laboured to extenuate the grandeur of human affairs, it was supposed 
to be indicative of profound sagacity to assign some trivial or absurd 
cause to great political movements or revolutions. But the character of . 
the cause must always be measured by the effect. The petty incidents 
and circumstances in which wits imagine mighty changes to originate, 
merely colour the surface of the broad stream of history, but no more 
determine its direction than straws cast upon the ocean influence the 
course of its waters. We are beginning, however, in these days, to amuse 
ourselves with oddities and prettinesses, borrow our mode of treating facts 
from romance, and, by way of augmenting the interest of our works, ex- 
aggerate all the virtues and vices of celebrated individuals. The Jesuit 
Father Parsons, a man undoubtedly of no little genius, who had strong 
reasons for hating particular individuals, assailed the Earl of Leicester, 
while both he and Elizabeth were still living, with astounding accusa- 
tions,—in some cases, perhaps, well founded, while in others they may 
have been mere calumnies. True or false, however, they have entered 
into the organic structure of Elizabethan history, and, with all their 
deformity, make their appearance in: Mr. Froude’s narrative. Leicester 
was one of the leaders of the Puritan party, and therefore excited the 
hatred of numbers who were opposed to the thorough carrying out of the 
Reformation ; in spite of his politico-religious tendencies, he was like- 
wise addicted to inordinate state and magnificence, which awakened 
emulation and envy ; but his worst offence was, the place he held in Eli- 
zabeth’s favour, which his rivals, whose name was legion, neither would 
nor could forgive. Hence much of the obloquy with which his memory 
is covered. This is not the place to break a lance with Mr. Froude 
on the subject of the earl’s virtue or courage; but when he tells us he 
was without talent, we are tempted to trespass the limits of courtesy, 
and pronounce the assertion mere nonsense. The skill he displayed as a 
politician and a courtier; the consummate tact with which he acted his 
part in one of the most trying positions a man can occupy; the friend- 
ships he managed to feel or feign; the admiration he excited in the ablest 
of his contemporaries ; the dependence, more or less abject, in which he 
held a great portion of the English nobility ; the power he wielded over 
the queen’s mind, haughty and independent as she was; the piety he 
successfully affected ; the letters he wrote, often remarkable for their in- 
genuity and eloquence,—these, and many other things, attest the extent 
and reality of his talent, and the prejudice of the historian in denying it. 

We have alluded to the extreme difficulty of Leicester’s position, 
which obviously sprang from his relations with the queen. In the fer- 
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vour of her first love, there seems little reason to doubt she would have 
married him, but for the awkward fact that he already had a wife—the 
unfortunate Amy Robsart, about whose fate so much mystery still hangs. 
He could therefore be nothing but the queen’s favourite; yet so irre- 
sistible was the fascination he exercised, that, in order to retain his love, 
Elizabeth rejected the hands of nearly all the unmarried princes in 
Europe, beginning with the mightiest, and ending with that wretched 
Scandinavian Eric, whom Mr. Froude denominates the greatest ruffian 
among the crowned heads of his day. In spite of her personal vanity, 
which led her to form a high opinion of her own beauty, Elizabeth could 
not be ignorant that it was England her suitors wanted. With her real 
lover, therefore, at her elbow, she smiled at the well-acted enthusiasm of 
the King of Spain, two Archdukes of Austria, and the King of France, 
who wooed her as inferior gentlemen woo great heiresses. Not to be 
thought insensible to the great honour they intended her, she entered 
with apparent earnestness into numerous matrimonial negotiations,— 
partly to shield herself from political enmity, by playing off one hostile 
state against another, partly in the hope of avoiding domestic scandal. 
. While she was pursuing this course, the Spanish ambassadors, whose 
testimony Mr. Froude cites, reported to their superiors at home conver- 
sations with her, which we strongly doubt their ever having held, at 
least in the language they attribute to themselves. Her pride would at 
once have revolted against their impertinence, and she would have given 
them their dismissal at all hazards. We dare say their folly and self-con- 
ceit led them to take as many liberties as they could; but the spirit of the 
fiery Tudor would never have tolerated one-tenth of the freedom which 
those inflated diplomatists pretend to have indulged in. No one conversant 
with the transactions and persons of these times can need to be told that 
Sir William;Cecil was the most cool, cautious, calculating, and imperturb- 
able of ministers; yet the good Bishop of Aquila assures. his master that 
this consummate statesman came to him, whimpering like a beaten 
child, with his mouth full of secrets, complaining of his rivals at court, 
and expressing his resolution to desert his mistress, and retire for ever 
from public business. We disbelieve the whole story, together with 
much else‘that this ingenious ecclesiastic consigned in cipher to the ar- 
chives at Simancas. In one of his despatches he speaks of the expected 
death of Amy Robsart, which in another he describes as having taken 
place. Had Leicester married Elizabeth, and become virtually King of 
England, we fear that Mr. Froude would not have been quite so hard 
upon him; but his ambition fell short of its mark, and he is therefore 
deemed fair game for animadversion. 

Leicester was at court when the news of his lady’s death reached 
him. She was at the time residing, not at Kenilworth, but at Cumnor 
Hall. The circumstances preceding the catastrophe were full of sus- 
picion. Nearly all the servants, we are told, had left the Hall to enjoy 
the amusements of a neighbouring fair; and when they returned, it was 
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discovered that Amy, by a fall down-stairs, had broken her neck. The 
sad event occasioned much whispering, murmuring, and wide-flung ac- 
cusations. An inquest was held; many investigations took place. The 
lady’s brother and half-brother were brought upon the stage, and induced 
to express their opinions that Amy had come fairly by her death; but 
this, nevertheless, was not credited. Instead of hastening into the coun- 
try, to suggest and direct the necessary inquiries, Leicester remained at 
court, contenting himself with giving counsel by letter. Still this might 
only prove coldness, not guilt; though from that hour to this, public | 
opinion has fastened upon him the murder of his wife. 

This crime, by whomsoever committed, acted as an effectual bar to 
Leicester’s elevation to be the partner of Elizabeth’s throne. Had sus- 
picions never been awakened in the public mind, it would, we think, 
have been otherwise; but Elizabeth, whatever it may have cost her, re- 
solved thenceforward to suffer her relations with her favourite to remain 
unaltered. Into the atmosphere of suspicion which now surrounded 
him, she would no further enter. He remained about her person; he 
exerted, in her name, all but regal power; he surrounded himself with 
unexampled opulence and grandeur; he overthrew nearly all his enemies 
one after another; and, despairing of the royal hand, he married one of 
the queen’s relatives, whose husband, by the charity of the times, he 
was believed to have taken off by poison. 

In glancing, however, over the prominent features of a work which 
touches upon the events of the first nine years only of Elizabeth’s forty- 
five years’ reign, we must not advance into the heart of the subject. 
Mr. Froude has doubtless eight volumes more to write, so that we shall 
be favoured with ample opportunities, as we travel over the brilliant half- 
century illustrated by the achievements of the Tudor monarch, to study 
her statesmen, her favourites, her admirals, her generals, her poets, her 
philosophers, her wits, who, taken altogether, formed the brightest galaxy 
of modern times. Nor was Elizabeth herself unworthy to govern great 
men, and the great nation over which she ruled. In personal appearance 
she may have been eclipsed by others; but in genius, in firmness, in 
courage, in the art of stimulating intellectual powers in others, and of 
concentrating the rays of their glory upon herself, she has never had an 
equal in modern history, in which her name towers above that of all 
other sovereigns, male or female, and will probably continue to do so 
as long as civilisation endures. 











Che Lady of Betmonte. 


THERE area great many stories of the Merchant of Venice, which have 
been quoted in connexion with the play’ but there is one—and I think 
the oldest and the prettiest, by Giovanni Fiorentino—which I have never 
seen even referred to. Persons of more extensive reading than I can pre- 
tend to may have had another fortune in relation to this charming ro- 
mance; but it is, at all events, unknown to our old friend the General 
Reader, though it can hardly fail to please him. 

Unless my memory fails me, Giovanni Fiorentino wrote this tale in 
the year fourteen hundred and thirty-something. It is exceedingly cha- 
racteristic of the Italian mind of the Middle Ages. Not a trace of con- 
science is there, from beginning to end of the romance. The hero lies 
to his uncle, and cheats him into incurring the gravest risks; and he 
does it without compunction. Yet he loves his uncle, and has human 
regrets when the kind old man is brought into peril. The heroine drugs 
the man she afterwards marries, and robs him twice of all he has in the 
world; and she does it without compunction. The unkindest cut of all 
—that which comes to the share of the excellent old godfather-uncle of 
the hero—shall be reserved for its proper place at the close of the story. 
But, in the mean time, I invite attention to the simple grace of the nar- 
rative; the poetic naiveté which, while you are reading it, really keeps 
you from making the reflection which is, after all, the trae one—namely, 
that you have before you a bunch of people who have no more idea of 
right and wrong than has the lizard on the wall, or the butterfly on the 
leaf. The chief difficulty which I have in dealing with this fascinating 
little romance lies, indeed, in the utter simplicity of heart with which 
it is told—the outward and visible signs of which are liable to escape in 
any but the most careful and earnest translation. 

The story opens, it will be noticed, by presenting to us a younger son, 
who has to begin the world without fortune—a favourite starting-point 
for the fabulist in all times and climes, ‘“ There was once at Florence, 
living in Casa gli Scali, a merchant who was named Bindo, and who had 
been many times unto Tana and into Alexandria, and who had made all 


those great voyages which are customarily made with merchandise. This - 


Bindo was very rich, and had, moreover, three tall sons ; and being at the 
point of death, he called unto him the eldest and the elder, and made 
jn their presence his will, and left those two heirs of all that he had in 
the world; but to the youngest he left nothing. These things being ac- 
complished, the youngest son, who was called Giannetto, being sorry, 
drew nigh to the bedside, and said: ‘Father of mine, I marvel exceed- 
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ingly at this which you have done—forasmuch as you have not remem- 
bered me in your will.’ Answers to this the father: ‘Giannetto of mine, 
there is in the world no creature to whom I wish better than to you; for 
which reason it is my desire that after I am dead you should not stay 
here, but should go to Venice, to your godfather, who is Messer Ansaldo, 
and who, having no son of his own, hath often prayed me to send you 
unto him. He is, let me tell you in confidence, the richest merchant 
that is known among Christians; so that I desire you will take him this 
letter, when I am gone; and, if you know how to conduct yourself, you 
will become a wealthy man.’ Then said the son: ‘ Father of mine, I am 
ready to do the thing which you command.’ Upon which his father 
gave him his blessing. And so, after few days, the old man died, and 
all his children made much lamentation, and buried him with such 
honours as were fitting.” 

At this point of the story, the two elder brothers behave, out of affec- 
tion for the youngest, in a manner which distinguishes them from the 
ordinary big brothers of old romance. “It came to pass, at the end ofa 
few days, that these two brothers called Giannetto to them, and spake 
these words : ‘ Little brother of ours, it is true that our father made a 
will in which he left us his heirs, and made no mention whatever of you; 
but not the less you are our brother, and, accordingly, what at this hour 
belongs to us belongs also to you.’ Answers Giamnetto to this : ‘ Brothers 
of mine, I give you thanks for your kind offer; but as for me, my mind 
is to go and seek my fortune in some part or other; and so I am well 
resolved to do. You, meanwhile, have the inheritance, sealed and signed 
and hallowed.’ Then his brothers, seeing how his mind was bent, gave 
him a horse, with money for his expenses; and he took leave of his 
brothers, and went straight to Venice, and passed on to the warehouse 
of Messer Ansaldo, and gave him the letter which he had received from 
his father before his death. Now when Messer Ansaldo had read this 
letter, he knew the young man was the son of his dearly-loved Bindo, and, 
having finished it, he fell upon his neck, and kissed him immediately, 
saying, ‘ Welcome, dear little son of mine, whom I have so many times 
and so very much desired to see!’ Then he asked of Bindo, and being 
told by Giannetto that he was dead, he fell upon his neck with many 
tears, and kissed him, and said, ‘I have much dole in the death of 
Bindo, forasmuch it was he who, by his aid, enabled me to win the 
greater portion of that which is miue; but such is the joy which I have 
in your presence this hour, that my dole is considerably mitigated,’ 
And he caused Giannetto to be led into the house, and commanded 
the steward, and the attendants, and the grooms, and the man-servants, 
and all that were in the house, that Giannetto should be served and 
obeyed even more than his own person. Moreover, he gave him the 
keys of all his cabinets, stores, bureaux, chests, cupboards, and secret 
strong places, together with the key of the cash-box, and said to him, 
‘Son of mine, spend that which is here; and wear fashionable doublets 
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and hosen; and spread tables for the citizens, and make friends; and 
all the joy you can wish for yourself, be you well assured I wish it to 
you, and do desire that you should have it.’” 

This reckless generosity on the part of an old merchant pulls one 
up short. The man is not merely a merchant; he is a merchant-prince, 
of an extinct type—a type that never was, or could be, English, though 
the English merchant—the real article—is a generous fellow, too. Gi- 
annetto was not backward in coming forward to take Opportunity by the 
hand, and make his game with her. “Then Giannetto began to conduct 
himself as did the gentlemen of Venice ; and he paid court, and gave 
dinners, and made presents, and put his servants in gay liveries, and 
bought horses, and went to tilts and tourneys,—showing himself very 
expert, and very fashionable, and very magnanimous, and very much like 
a gentleman in whatsoever things he did. But, all the while, he knew 
what was well due to his betters, so that he paid Messer Ansaldo more 
honour than if he had been a hundred times his father.” 

The result, in brief, of all this is, that every body in Venice—man, 
woman, and child—falls in love with this expensive young man, and his 
godfather more deeply than all. The courteousness, and the prudence, 
and the gravity—gravity is a strong point with all these cavaliers of 
Italian romance—of Giannetto are beyond any thing ever seen in Venice 
before his arrival; and he is invited out by every body of the smallest 
pretension to respectability. “Then it came to pass, that two of his 
dear friends, being about to go to Alexandria with two ships full of 
merchandise, as was every year their custom, came to Giannetto, and 
said to him, ‘ We are of opinion that you should go and take the plea- 
sure of the sea along with us, so as to see the world, and more especially 
Damascus, and the country all round about there, you know.’ Answers 
to this Giannetto: ‘Good sooth, I would willingly see the same, if my god- 
father Ansaldo gave me his leave to go with you.’ Say the others, ‘Of 
that we will take charge ; he shall be content.’ Immediately they go to 
Messer Ansaldo, and say, ‘We come to pray this of you, sir,—that it may 
please you to give your consent that Giannetto may this spring come 
with us to Alexandria; and that you should furnish forth for him some 
ship or schooner, in order that he may see a little of the world.’ Said 
Messer Ansaldo, ‘I am content, if he is” Replied the others, ‘Sir, he is 
content.’ ” 

Upon this, the kind old godfather fits out for his boy the most 
splendid vessel that had ever been seen in that part of Italy, so that 
the whole city goes out to look at it, as it lies, beautifully adorned, with 
all manner of pretty flags up, ready to sail. Messer Ansaldo goes on 
board, and has a talk with the pilot and the crew, telling them, in the 
most emphatic manner, that this is to be a pleasure-trip, not a business- 

voyage; and that they must, all of them, do exactly what Giannetto 
wishes to have done, in pursuance of his design—which is to see the 
world, and not to make money. Then, up springs a fair wind, and every 
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human being in Venice cries because this young gentleman is off; and he 
takes leave of his friends, and goes into the ship. “Then they all spread 
sail, and take the way to Alexandria, in the name of God and of good 
luck.’ 

Giannetto, however, never got to Alexandria. “Now these three 
friends, journeying on in these three ships, and making more way every 
hour, it befell one morning before daybreak that the aforesaid Gian- 
netto espied a bay of the sea, with a most beautiful harbour, and de- 
manded of the pilot how that harbour was called. To which answered 
the pilot: ‘Sir, that place belongs to a widow-lady, who has put many 
a gentleman in great peril.’ Said Giannetto: ‘How? Replied the 
other: ‘Sir, she is a very beautiful and very wilful lady,* and maintains 
this law: that whosoever puts into the port shall, at night, lie down as 
if to sleep, but shall try if he can keep watch until morning-light. If he 
keep watch, he takes the lady to wife, and is lord of the place and of all 
the country around ; ifhe cannot keep watch, but falls asleep, he loses all 
that he hath” Having heard this, Giannetto considered for a short 
space, and then said: ‘ Find out some way of landing me at this port.’ 
Said the pilot: ‘ Have a care, sir, of what you do; forasmuch as many a 
young lord has gone into that place rich, and come out from it a beggar’ 
Said Giannetto: ‘Trouble not yourself with the concerns of another ; do 
as I bid you.’ And so it was done; and the pilot turned the ship round 
quickly, and they slipped into that port in such manner that their com- 
panions knew nothing of what was done. And when the morning was 
come, the news being spread abroad in that place how a beautiful and 
well-laden ship had entered the port, all the people came out to see, and 
the lady of the place (which was named Belmonte) sent and bade Gian- 
netto to come to her; the which he incontinently did, and saluted her 
with very much reverence. And the lady took him by the hand, and 
asked him whence he came, and if he knew the manner of the island. 
And Giannetto said yes, and that for that reason he was come thither, 
Then said the lady: ‘Sir, you are a hundred times welcome.’ And the 
knights and barons were very much pleased with the deportment of 
Giannetto, and with his particularly agreeable way of carrying himself, 
and also with his conversation; so that every one loved him; and all 
day they danced and sang, and made high festival at the court in his 
honour and for the mere love of him ; and all would have been very glad 
to have him for lord.” 

Thus this adventurous young man’s nead was turned upon his first 
visit to the island of the fascinating widow. “And the evening being 
come, the lady took Giannetto by the hand, and led into the bedcham- 
ber, and said to him: ‘It appears to me to be time for you to go to 
rest.’ Answered Giannetto: ‘Madonna, I am ready” And immediately 
came two damsels, the one of whom carried wine, and the other sweet- 
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meats. Then said the lady: ‘I am sure you must be thirsty; therefore 
drink.’ ” 

It is at this critical point that the courtesy of the hero gets the better 
of his discretion ; and though the situation was, one would think, not 
difficult for an Italian, he does not see his way out of it. “Then Gian- 
netto took of the sweets, and ate ; and also of the wine, and drank of the 
same, which was concocted to give sleep, and he never knew it ; and he had 
half a goblet-full, because it appeared to him to be very good ; and he un- 
dressed himself, and lay down to rest.” The consequences were such as 
might have been expected : “ And as soon as he touched the bed, so soon 
was he laid asleep; nor did he wake even when it was high morning. 
But the lady, so soon as it was light, had arisen, and had commanded 
that they should begin to ransack the ship; which was found full of the 
most beautiful and most precious merchandise. And when the morning 
was well on, the chamber-maiden of the lady came to the bedside of 
Giannetto, and bade him arise, and to begone in the name of God, for- 
asmuch as he had lost his ship, with all that in it was. Upon hearing 
this, Giannetto blushed, and was ashamed; and came to the conclusion 
that he had done ill. Then the lady gave him a horse, with money for 
his travelling expenses; and he departed, sad and sorry, and rode to 
Venice. And when he was come thither, he was afraid to go to his god- 
father’s house, but went by night to the dwelling of one of his friends ; 
and there he rested awhile. But his friend said to him: ‘Oimé! Gian- 
netto, what is this? ‘To which Giannetto’made answer: ‘My ship 
struck upon a rock in the night, and broke up, and split, and one thing 
went this way, and another thing went that way; but I clung to a spar 
of wood and was cast ashore, and came hither by land; and here I 
am!” 

While this truthful young man was putting off his friends with such- 
like little inventions, Messer Ansaldo was very uneasy about him, say- 
ing: “I have such great fear that my son is dead, or that the sea has 
done him some injury, that I do not well know where I am, and feel, 
indeed, not well; such is the love that I bear to him.” But when the 
old man heard that no harm had befallen the boy, his joy was un- 
bounded. “*‘ Praised be God,’ he said, ‘that my son is safe! for what 
is lost I do not take any heed! And Messer Ansaldo would go seek 
him, incontinently ; and when he had sight of him, he embraced him; 
and said: ‘Son of mine, have no shame and no concern about what has 
befallen you and me; for it is the way of the sea to do these things to 
ships; and since no harm is done to thee, I am content.’ And Messer 
Ansaldo led Giannetto into the house, speaking comfortable words to 
him as they passed along thither.” 

We have then an account of the meeting of Giannetto with his two 
fellow voyagers, who have long ago been back, successful, and have won- 
dered at his absence. To them he told the same story as he had told to 
Messer Ansaldo; and they pitied and consoled him, and made a great 
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feast for joy at his return, “thanking God that he was safe, and saying 
that, by the grace of God, he might next spring make another voyage, 
and recover what he had lost.” Giannetto, however, could not help letting 
his thoughts run upon the Lady of Belmonte, and, “thinking how he 
could get to her, saying in his heart, ‘For certain I must have her to 
wife, or I shall die’ And thus he could not be glad as he had been 
wont,” notwithstanding that his companions did their best to make his 
life in Venice all that it had been before his voyage of the previous 
spring. Messer Ansaldo, being witness of his melancholy, puts it down 
to a wrong cause; supposing, simple-hearted old man, that Giannetto was 
eating his heart out with regret and mortification at the unlucky venture, 
which had lost so richly provided a ship to his uncle. “Then Messer 
Ansaldo said many times to him, ‘Give yourself no melancholy, for we 
have still enough left wherewith to live very happily.” Replied Gian- 
netto, ‘Sir, I shall not be content, unless I may win back this loss.’ 
Upon which Messer Ansaldo, seeing what was in his mind, fitted out for 
him, when the time was come, yet another ship richer than the first ; 
and in this new ship he put the greater part of all that he was worth in 
the world.” 

And now begins the second voyage of Giannetto. Its progress resem- 
bles that of the first. One night he comes to the fatal bay of the sea, 
compels the pilot to put the ship into the port of Belmonte, and anchors 
there as before. ‘And early in the morning the lady arose, and looked 
out towards the sea; and seeing the flag of a ship floating in the air, 
called to her a chamber-maiden, and said, ‘ Do you know what flag this is?” 
Then said the chamber-maiden, ‘ Madonna, it appears to me to be the 
flag of the ship of the youth who came hither a year ago, and who left 
such rich merchandise behind him.” Then said the lady, ‘For certain 
you speak the truth; and this cannot mean less than that he is of a surety 
in love with me, for I never before knew any one who came hither a 
second time.’ Then said the chamber-maiden, ‘Madonna, I never be- 
held a handsomer or a better-behaved gentleman than this one’ After 
these things the lady sent to him an embassage of damsels and esquires, 
who bade him welcome with much joy, and with feasting, and so brought 
him to the castle of the lady, where she was. And when she saw him, 
she made haste, and kissed him with all gladness, and he also kissed her 
with all reverence.” 

We have now, of course, a repetition of high jinks on the part of “ the 
barons, and the knights, and the ladies,” these last “advising them- 
selves,” from the manner in which the young adventurer led the dance, 
that he was the son of some great signor, and one and all being very 
anxious to have him for lord. And when night came, the old story is 
repeated. The lady takes him by the hand, and leads him to bed; the 
two damsels bring in the wine and the comfits, and the hero sleeps until 
late into the next day—as before. The ship is punctually rifled, and he 
is again packed off with a horse and some pocket-money. “ And by 
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night he came to the house of one of his companions, who, when he saw 
him, made of it the greatest wonder in the world, and said to him, ‘ Oimé! 
what is this? Answers Giannetto: ‘It isill for me! and accursed be my 
ill-luck,—the worst that ever to man befell in this land!’ Then answered 
this his companion, ‘ For certain you have good cause to curse, seeing 
that you have beggared Messer Ansaldo, who was once the richest of al} 
Christian merchants; and the disgrace is worse than the loss’ Now 
Giannetto hid himself many days in the house of this his companion, and 
knew not what to say, nor what to do, being minded to go to France 
without seeing his godfather, Messer Ansaldo. But, after many thoughts, 
he went. And when he drew nigh, Messer Ansaldo rose up quickly, and 
ran to him, and kissed him, and said, ‘ Welcome, dear son ofmine!’ And 
Giannetto wept, and kissed him. Then said Messer Ansaldo, ‘ What 
pother is this, then? Do not give yourself a thought that is sad, my 
son; for since I have seen you once more, I am content, and we have 
still left wherewith to go softly. It is the way of the water to give to 
some, and to take from others.’ ” 

Now comes an account of the return of the two other adventurers, 
who have again been successful. They have words of comfort for Gian- 
netto and Messer Ansaldo; make an offer of sharing their past gains 
with them; and propose to devote to these friends the profits of the 
voyage they intend to make next spring. Again Giannetto falls into a 
“‘melancholy;” again Messer Ansaldo asks him what is the matter; again 
this fascinated young man tells a fib. This time his uncle expostulates 
a little more strongly than before ; but in vain. Once more the fine 
old fellow sets about furnishing out a ship; and, for that purpose, sells 
off every stick of his property. At this point we begin to approach the 
story of “The Merchant of Venice,” as Shakespeare has adopted it. 
Wanting ten thousand ducats, Messer Ansaldo has recourse to a Jew,— 
who is known in the romance before us simply as “il Giudeo.” The 
Jew lends the money upon a bond, to the effect that, unless the money 
be repaid by the feast of St. John in the coming month of June, the 
borrower shall forfeit a pound of flesh—only the pound of flesh is to be 
cut, not from his breast, but any where in his back at the pleasure of the 
carver. The third ship—towards the fitting out of which this money 
is dedicated—is richer and more beautiful than the two that went 
before it. When itis time to sail, the old man says to Giannetto: “ ‘Son 
of mine, thou goest, and I am forced to stay here. One thing I beseech 
of thee, that if by chance any evil should befall thee, it may please thee 
to come to me, so that I may see thy face before I die ; for so shall I 
be well content. And Giannetto said: ‘Messer Ansaldo, I will do all 
those things that I think will please you.” And so the third voyage 
begins ; the two friends keeping, this time, a sharp eye upon the ship 
of the devoted one, and he seeking eagerly his opportunity of slipping 
into the bay of Belmonte. One dark night he finds it, and disappears, 
to the great astonishment of his companions, who observe, not unna- 
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turally : “‘ For certain something must have happened to him ;’ and so 
go on their way, making much marvel of these things.” 

The third appearance of Giannetto, with his vessel, in these secluded 
waters, excites a great commotion among the inhabitantsof Belmonte, the 
oldest of whom have never seen the like. All the city turns out to have 
a look at him, and it is the universal conviction that “he must be, for 
certain, the son of some great man, considering that he calls here every 
year with a handsome ship mightily laden with merchandise. ‘Would 
to God,’ say the people, ‘that he were our lord!” Meanwhile the lady, 
looking out of window, has descried the flag, and recognised it. This 
time she makes the sign of the blessed cross, saying, “ For certain, 
this is a very remarkable occurrence, and the man has greatly enriched 
my dominions.” Upon which she sends for the visitor, and they meet, 
and kiss each other, as before. Then the barons, and the knights, and 
the ladies, and the whole population of Belmonte, give themselves up to 
holiday-making, as on the former occasions; and such is their admiration 
of Giannetto (who now shows off his fencing and his horsemanship in 
great force), that they all want to have him for lord. “ And when the 
evening was come, the lady took Giannetto by the hand, and said to 
him, ‘Go to bed”” Thus adjured, the young man prepares to lie 
down. But “a young chamber-maiden, who had, indeed, come to love 
Giannetto, whispered in his ear, saying, ‘ Pretend to drink, and do not 
drink.’ Then the lady said: ‘I am sure you must be thirsty; where- 
fore I desire that you should drink before you go to rest.’ And imme- 
diately there came in two angels,* bearing wine and sweets ; and they 
poured out wine for Giannetto. Then said he: ‘Who would be afraid 
to drink in the presence of these two beautiful damsels ? at which the 
lady laughed. And Giannetto took up the goblet, and made a show of 
drinking, and spilled the wine into his bosom. But the lady thought 
he had well drunken, and said to him, in her heart, ‘You will have to 
bring another ship hither; for you have lost this one.’ ” 

Of course, however, this gentle speculation was a mistaken one. For 
“Giannetto did not lay himself upon the bed, but felt himself of a clear 
mind and of a ready will. And in short space he called up the ser- 
vants, and prepared to keep festival all night long ; which was done. 
And with this the lady was more than content ; and, when the morning 
was come, she bade summon all the barons and cavaliers, and all the 
other citizens, and said unto them : ‘Giannetto is your lord; therefore 
make ready a triumph.’ ” 

This triumph was got up with extreme rapidity and ease. The 
news flew from mouth to mouth and from trumpet to trumpet. The 
whole country reéchoed the shout, “ Long live our lord Giannetto!” And 
Giannetto was set on horseback upon a silken saddle, and a sceptre was 
put in his hand, and “he was proclaimed lord of that land with much 
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triumph and exceeding glory.” Then, as soon as every body had come 
crowding up to court from every where, even the remotest part, “this 
gentlewoman was married to Giannetto with such festivity and such joy- 
fulness, as can neither be spoken nor imagined.” The new lord began 
to repeat on a larger, and now royal, scale, his former style of living at 
Venice. He was again “exceeding magnanimous ;” and he also, to his 
credit, dispensed strict justice, as ruler, to rich and poor alike. “ And 
so,” we are told,—“ so these things went on in much gladness and much 
splendour, and Giannetto had no thought and no care of the luckless* 
Ansaldo, who was in pawn to the Jew for ten thousand ducats.” 

This is bad behaviour on the part of the young sovereign, as we must 
now call him; but it is in perfect keeping with the child-like inconse- 
quence of the whole story. At one moment the lady hopes Giannetto will 
bring another ship next year, and does, with gay insouciance, all she can 
to ruin him this year, having, by the by, just before kissed him ; at the 
next moment she is “ more than content” to have him for her husband and 
her master. Three months ago Giannetto was crying on his. godfather’s 
shoulder ; now he forgets all about him, and leaves his poor back to the 
knife of a Jew butcher. It is this juvenile incongruity which makes half 
the charm of the tale. The whole spirit of it is, to dwell upon the mo- 
ment, neither looking before nor behind. And the style of the narrative 
is as infantine as the conception of it. It goes on in a series of echoes, 
just like a nursery rhyme: “Oimé! what is this ?” says the friend of 
Giannetto, the first time he comes back. “Oimé! what is this ?” he 
repeats, when the same thing happens a second time. 

“ But it befell,” says Fiorentino, “one day,” that Messer Giannetto 
being at a window of the palace with “his wife, saw pass by in the square 
a procession of men, bearing in their hands lighted torches, and going the 
way of the cathedral. Then said Giannetto” (whose religious education 
must have been neglected, one would think), “*What means all that ?’ 
Replied the lady : ‘That is a company of artificers, who go to make an 
offering at the church of St. John, inasmuch as this is his feast-day.’ 
Then Giannetto remembered Messer Ansaldo, and arose, and passed away 
from the window, and drew a deep sigh; and his countenance changed, 
and he walked backwards and forwards in that place many times, think- 

ing these things over.” Then the lady asked of him what was the matter. 
And Giannetto—still as much a liar as ever—said, “ Nothing.” Then the 
lady began to question him, saying, “ For certain there ts something the 
matter, and you will not tell it to me.” And at last Giannetto told her 
all. She was equal to the occasion, and packed him off to Venice, on the 
swiftest horse, with a hundred thousand ducats in his purse, and strict 
injunctions to convey poor old Ansaldo to Belmonte. 

Meanwhile the Jew had caused the Merchant of Venice to be ar- 
rested, “and desired to take the pound of flesh out of his back ;” upon 
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which Messer Ansaldo entreated him for a few days’ grace, in order that 
he might have a chance of seeing his nephew once again. “ Then said 
the Jew, ‘I am content to give what you ask as an indulgence ; but if 
he comes a hundred times, I intend to have a pound of meat out of your 
back, as the parchments specify.’ To this answered Messer Ansaldo that 
he was content.” 

We are then informed that this affair was (not unnaturally) the talk 
of Venice, and that many of the wealthy merchants offered to buy off 
Ansaldo ; but that “il Giudeo was bent upon this homicide, because he 
desired to be able to say that he had slaughtered the very richest of mer- 
chants among Christians.” 

From this point onwards the incidents of the story are as nearly as 
possible those of the play ; including the episode of the ring, and the 
whole of the pathetic banter founded upon it. But now—when Messer 
Ansaldo has been released through the intervention of the Lady of Bel- 
monte—-now comes that incident out of all to which I referred at the 
commencement of this account. Every body is made happy ; there is 
“festa e allegrezza” (as before), and it only remains to reward poor old 
Messer Ansaldo for what he has been, done, and suffered. And Gian- 
netto gives him to wife the chamber-maiden that had warned him not to 
drink. Now to give an old gentleman a young bride, is of itself ques- 
tionable kindness ; but it is not made less equivocal if the bride is a 


chambermaid, and in love with the old gentleman’s own nephew. The 
force of gratitude can no further go. 


W. B. R. 
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Waiting for the Cide. 


SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE. 







Come down! those shadowed sands invite, 
And that soft glory on the Deep ; 

We breathe an atmosphere of light 

Subtle as dew, and calm as sleep. 








See, here and there, beyond the foam, 
A sail is shining like a gem ; 

I think the boats are coming home— 

We'll linger down and look at them. 









Not yet; the tide is shy, and stays 
By this gray limit of our pier ; 

It doubts, it trembles, it delays, 

Yet all the while is stealing near. 













The boats and we must wait its will; 

O pleasant patience! they to make 
(While we behold them and lie still) 
A hundred pictures for our sake. 













O happy patience! Not a hue 
Can flutter through the changing air, 

Or mould the cloud, or touch the blue, 

That is not meant for them to wear. 












And as they watch the glimmering sand 
That warms the film within the foam, 

They know the certain wave at hand,— 

C The tender wave that lifts them home. 







It comes—they pass—each turning sail 
Is first a hope and then a bliss ; 

Come back, and dream a fairy tale 

That hath a close as sweet as this! 
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Che Crials of the Credgolds. 


By tHe Avuruor or “A Propicat Son,” &e. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MR. GIFFORD EXPLAINS. 

RATHER late in the evening, three men arrived in London after a long rail- 
way journey from the north-west of England. There was about all three 
a sunburnt look, a carelessness and rudeness of dress, which contrasted 
with the palor of complexion and smugness of attire ordinarily charac- 
terising Londoners. They talked very loud, after the manner of visitors 
from the country ; took up a great deal of room on the pavement as they 
walked ; were several times in imminent danger of being run over; and 
thought nothing of stopping suddenly in a straggling group that effec- 
tually incommoded the progress of the other passengers in the streets,— 
also after the manner of visitors from the country. They walked to 
stretch their legs, as they said, having endured confinement for many 
hours in the train ; and sometimes, with one accord, would begin stamp- 
ing violently—as though they were rehearsing part of a new fancy dance 
they were importing for the entertainment of townsmen—to promote cir- 
culation in their lower limbs ; for they had “gone to sleep” all over in 
the railway, suffering excruciatingly from “ pins and needles”—especially 
in the feet. 

“ How this London’s changed since I’ve been here! What a great 
overgrown beast of a place it is! A walk will do us good. We must 
take care we don’t lose our way, though. But I should like, if I could, 
to set eyes on the laddie before I turn in. Then we'll have a hot 
tumbler all round, and get to bed. Hi! my man, is this the way to 
Quebec Street ?” . 

Mr. Cluny Puckle was the speaker. His engagement with the Mid- 
Wales Railway Company was at an end. He had been offered, and had 
accepted, an eligible appointment upon a railway in course of construc- 
tion in the Island of Sardinia. He was in town to prepare for his de- 
parture, and to bid adieu to his old friend “ the laddie,” as he still per- 
sisted in calling Noel Tredgold. He was accompanied by Curate Griff 
and Williams the doctor, both in town for a few days’ holiday with 
return-tickets. 

They found in due time their way to Quebec Street, and received a 
kindly greeting from John Moyle. They all agreed that the old man 
was much changed, however; his manner was so strange and excited. 

“T always thought there was something of a bee in his bonnet,” Mr. 
Puckle confessed. “It comes, maybe, of so much carving and graving 
of images all his life long.” 

But John Moyle could give them no information,—indeed, seemed 
himself to be in a state of some anxiety concerning Noel. He thought it 
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possible, however, that they might learn more of him by inquiring at 
William Moyle’s, in Whitfield Street. 

“We'll go, then,” said Mr. Puckle, who, by reason of his supposed 
superior acquaintance with town, assumed the chieftainship of the party. 
“‘T’ve been setting my heart upon a sight of the laddie before going to 
bed, and talking with him over a tumbler. How surprised he'll be at 
seeing us !” 

But in Whitfield Street they found only Nance, desperately alarmed 
at the idea of three men calling at such a time. She answered their in- 
quiries from the area. Her master was not at home; hadn’t been since 
the morning. And of Noel Tredgold she had no knowledge whatever. 

So the three men, rather gloomy and disappointed, were constrained 
to abandon all thought of seeing “the laddie” that night. They re- 
turned to their hotel. Mr. Puckle was inclined to be very angry with 
the waiter for bringing him Irish whisky instead of Scotch. But he 
forgave him ultimately. 

“'The poor creature,” he said, “ must get nearly daft with seeing so 
many strange faces every day; he can’t be expected to discover what 
country they come from, or what drinks they'll like best, from merely 
looking at them. Ah, Griff, what are you doing? Putting more water 
in, when I’ve mixed it so nicely for you? Too strong? Not a bit of it. 
Look at the doctor. He’s showing you the way. And he’s going to 
Have another glass, and so am J. And what do you think of London, 
Griff?” 

“The noise of it, Cluny! I can think of nothing but that at pre- 
sent. And Noel! I wish we’d seen him.” 

“Here’s the laddie’s health. Nay, take the ladle out of the glass 
and empty it, Griff, like a man. One would think you were an old 
grandam sipping her tea.” 


To follow Noel. 

Returning to town, he leant back in the cab, silent and motionless ; 
stupefied, as it seemed, by the terrible occurrence at Mr. Gurwood’s 
asylum, by the discovery of his mother only in time to look upon her 
lifeless body. His companion was wildly garrulous, noisy, and inco- 
herent. At first Noel paid no heed to him; but the ceaseless jangle of 
William Moyle’s talk, enlivened now and then by meaningless laughter 
and tipsy screams, began in time to jar upon the young man’s ear,—to 
weary, to wound him. He felt grow upon him more and more a longing 
to be alone; to be left to his own thoughts; to be without a witness of 
his deep sorrow. He began to shrink from the sound of his associate’s 
voice; to be acutely pained by it, as a wounded man flinches from 
touch,—pales and quivers even at the mere apprehension of it. An 
extreme nervous sensitiveness came over him. If he had a task of 
vengeance to perform, as William Moyle again and again assured him, 
he did not need the stimulus of constant reminding. And at present, 
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indeed, no violently wrathful passions were agitating him. He was pos- 
sessed wholly by an agony of grief: in this every other feeling was for the 
time, at least, altogether merged. To be alone, to give the reins fully 
to his sorrow,—this was all he asked. But this must be his at all costs. 
He availed himself of the first opportunity, therefore, to escape from a 
companionship that had become odious and unbearable; and on foot 
and alone he proceeded on the remainder of his journey back to town. 

He saw with fervent thankfulness the cab pass on its way without 
him. He failed to notice, however, that the vehicle was most recklessly 
driven ; that it was swaying about from side to side of the road; that 
the driver was losing control over his horse; was in a state of intoxica- 
tion, hardly knowing where he was going or what he was doing. But 
Noel seemed to have no time to observe this, though others did, turning 
round as the cab went by to gaze after it, with a look of half-amuse- 
ment, half-fear. Would the two drunken men in the cab reach town in 
safety ? people asked. And why didn’t the police interfere? It was 
shameful; it was dangerous. If there was really a special Providence 
watching over the inebriated, many agreed its protection was especially. 
needed that day in the case of William Moyle and his cabman on their 
journey home from The Laurels. 

But Noel had not appreciated the fact that in quitting his companion 
he had escaped a position of some peril. He had been moved solely by 
the desire to be alone. He walked on slowly, seeing no one, heeding no- 
thing. He might have been a somnambulist passing along the highway, 
he was so mindless of all external events. But for a time mental torpor 
always seems to succeed a state of violent emotion; numbness follows acute 
suffering, as though excess of pain in some way defeated itself: the vic- 
tim writhes in agony under the first stripes of his punishment ; but these 
in fact dull and deaden the senses to the blows that are to follow. This sort 
of drugged callousness, this semblance of indifference, however, is dearly 
purchased—brings with it special torments of its own. Utter dejection 
and hopelessness; the abandonment of every aspiration that can give value 
to life ; the flinging away of all self-respect or care for self; of all right- 
thinking; of every barrier severing good from evil; the down-trampling of 
love, of purity, of religion ; of every good and holy thing which humanity, 
in manifestation of its divine origin, has set store and price on, and 
raised altars to, and reverenced and worshiped,—are these nothing? 
The terrible apathy that is born of exceeding misery! My poor Noel, 
rouse yourself at all costs from this. Shrink back from it, shuddering ; 
for it points ceaselessly to despair, and death—the death of the suicide. 

Already the poor wretch was asking himself, why should he live? 
What was life worth to him now? Were it not better, better a thousand 
times, to lie in the Welsh churchyard by the side of poor mangled Bryan, 
his father, killed upon the works of the Mid-Wales Railway? or to go down 
into the grave with that poor dead mother, upon whose living face he had 
never looked, whose love he had never known, of whose very existence, 
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prisoned in Mr. Gurwood’s private asylum, he had never even dreamed ? 
What was he to live for? How pitiful seemed every tie that could bind him 
to this earth! His art? He laughed mockingly at the thought. In his 
present mood he would have torn down with his hands, pounded beneath 
his feet, the noblest achievement art had ever wrought and perfected 
since it had been present among men. His love? It seemed to have 
died out of his bosom, with every other noble and tender thought. His 
heart was turning to stone. Weep, Noel, weep; and bring it back again 
to softer stuff. No, not a tear! Can young eyes be so cold and hard 
and cruel? Pray, Noel; pray that into your heart may be poured the 
soothing and softening influence of that most excellent gift of charity, 
the very bond of peace and of all virtues, without which whosoever 
liveth is counted dead before Heaven. But his knees will not bend: he 
is rebelling against God. Alas! men have indeed need of an Omnipo- 
tent Father of infinite goodness and mercy. 

If at this time he thought of Clare at all, it was only to assure him- 
self again and again that she did not love him; that she had never loved 
him; that she had given him up without an effort, without compunction, 
at the bidding of—Richard Gifford. For that man she could find love 
and tenderness and submission: but not for Noel. She had chosen 
between them; let her abide by her choice. Yes; it was true, she 
could love this Richard Gifford. 

His blood burned and tingled in his veins as he pronounced that 
man’s name. It seemed to give some point and purpose and order to the 
throng of thoughts that were overwhelming him in a bewildering turmoil. 
He must find out this Richard Gifford. He had heard of him before,—as 
William Moyle’s employer ; as Clare’s stepfather ; as the head of the firm 
of Fordyce and Fordyce, somewhere in the City. He would see this man. 
It was he who had brought about all this terrible suffering and misery. 
It was all plain enough now. This was the man of whom Bryan in 
his final agonies had spoken, though he had concealed his name. This 
was the enemy whom poor Bryan had deemed a friend; who had charged 
him with a crime he had never committed; who had sustained that 
charge by a web of treachery and falsehood; had doomed him to a felon’s 
fate, to a long term of prisonment in a penal settlement; who had done 
more than this—more than even Bryan, when he prayed to have his 
fingers but for five minutes at Richard Gifford’s throat, had ever dreamt 
of. The poor soul secluded at The Laurels for long years and years! 
Why? And the fact hidden so sedulously from Bryan! Why was she 
called Ann Reeve? Was she not Bryan’s wife? And with a crimson 
face Noel asked himself, Could it be that the Church had never hal- 
lowed the loves of his father and mother? Was he base-born? No, 
no; he would not think it. He would not so insult the memory of his 
father. Bryan—the good, the noble, the tender, the true, would he 
wrong so cruelly the woman he loved? would he bring shame upon her 
and upon her child? It was not possible. 
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Yes; he must stand face to face with this Richard Gifford. For 
vengeance? As yet he knew not, did not ask himself. Only he must 
see him. Afterwards, let, come what come would. But there was 
menace in his burning eyes, in his loudly-beating heart, in his clenched 
hands. It were well for Richard Gifford not to cross Noel Tredgold’s 
path that night. Noel swore he would not close his eyes in sleep until 
he had confronted this man, who had wrought such terrible evil; until he 
had charged him with his wrong-doing, and bidden him render an 
account of his conduct. 

There was night clouding the great City when Noel Tredgold reached 
its streets again. But a double line of gas-lamps garlanded Piccadilly; 
the shops glared with light, and the stars were spangling the skies. He 
passed along with a nervous, guilty feeling he felt it difficult to account 
for. He shrunk, not knowing why, from meeting the eyes of his fellow- 
men. He knew few people in London; yet he was possessed with a 
strange dread of encountering, in his present mood, any person who 
could claim acquaintance with him. It seemed to him as though he 
were engaged upon some secret mission of great importance, the objects 
of which he knew but vaguely, only that he must be let alone, left to 
himself, unrecognised, undiscovered. He was glad at last when the 
shops closed, when the throngs in the streets thinned. He counted these 
as so much more in favour of his design, though what that was he had 
no distinct idea. He would not go near John Moyle’s house, that he 
knew; yet, with a start of alarm, he found he had been unconsciously and 
mechanically approaching the neighbourhood of Quebec Street. For no 
amount of money, he said to himself, would he meet John Moyle that 
night. He could not explain the feeling which led to this determina- 
tion; yet he seemed to understand that John Moyle would hinder him in 
some way—but from doing what? He couldnot say. How he shrunk 
quite close to the wall when three men, walking together, passed him, 
touching him almost, whose voices he heard and knew, whose faces he 
saw and recognised! Three good, kind, trusty friends, who had travelled 
miles and miles to shake him again by the hand—travellers from the 
country, who, wearied with their journey, and strange to town, were yet 
taking pains to find him out, and interchange kindly greetings with him 
ere they went to bed. It was shameful, it was cruel, it was base; he let 
them go by, breathing more freely when they had passed. But he could 
not meet them now: he did not want to speak a word, or eat, or drink, 
or sleep, until he had stood face to face with Richard Gifford. 

The office was in the City, he knew. He would go on there at once. 
After some search he found it, a policeman aiding him; but it was, of 
course, closed for the night. All the windows were dark; there was not 
a light burning in the house. He found a grim sort of satisfaction, 
however, in reading among the catalogue of names on the door-post the 
words FoRDYCE AND Forpyce; and then passed on, threading the laby- 
rinth of narrow courts and streets environing the Bank of England,—by 
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day resounding with the clatter of thousand upon thousand of footsteps, 
with the hum of so many voices, the sostenuto accompaniments to the 
onward march of commerce; by night deserted and silent as a country 
churchyard. For hours and hours he walked on, or sauntered rather; 
for there was plenty of time before him. Round and round, never leav- 
ing the office of Fordyce and Fordyce far behind him, as though dread- 
ing lest it should disappear and be altogether lost to him if he did not 
keep near to it, with his eye constantly upon it. The police began 
to suspect him; could not understand his wandering about the City 
streets all the night through; and lay in wait for him, flattening them- 
selves in shady doorways and dark corners, to emerge suddenly as he 
came by, and turn their lanterns well upon him, and take good note 
of him. But he did not wear a criminal look, his dress was respect- 
able; he was pale and jaded and hungry-looking, but his manner was 
abstracted; he did not shrink from the lanterns, or turn away when the 
officer hove in sight; so that, altogether, there were no sufficient grounds 
for his arrest and confinement in the station-house. One zealous con- 
stable certainly did go so far as to finger lightly and deftly the young 
man’s coat-tails, expecting perhaps to hear the metallic clink of the 
cracksman’s tools reward his enterprise. But he was disappointed. 
Noel did not carry a “jemmy,” or crowbar, or a centre-bit. “ Well, 
it’s a rummy start, that’s all,” the policeman said to himself; “a lushy 
banker’s clerk, with the key of the street, I suppose. But I don’t know 
his face a bit. And he don’t seem very lushy, either.” Apparently 
satisfied, he troubled himself no further about Noel. 

Round and round, up and down; a wearying business enough. Now 
he rests upon a door-step, till the chill breath of the night-air compels 
him to be up and walking again. Now, wandering a little further, he 
finds himself leaning over a bridge, gazing at very early steamers, snort- 
ing and roaring and rousing themselves generally, getting up steam for 
arun to Hamburg or Rotterdam. Now, still further from the Bank of 
England, he is on a wharf, amidst the busy doings of a great fish-mar- 
ket. Here all are too occupied to notice his pale, young face, with its 
fixed, gaunt look, his strange, absent manner. Once, upon the bridge, a 
ragged, haggard woman had watched him, with a curious air of interest 
and alarm ; for she thought she read the word “ suicide” upon his face. 
Perhaps the poor soul herself was haunted by that word ; saw it written 
in flaring capitals, turn which way she would. She seemed more relieved 
when she observed him turn and hurry away; for he always walked 
quickly back after these pausings, as though he were going to an appoint- 
ment, and found himself behind time; as though he were a sentry who 
had neglected his duty, and was in haste to be back again at his post 
before his absence was discovered. 

Soon, by the gray morning light, he could read the clock-face on the 
Exchange. Only a few more hours now to broad day: and these dragged 
slowly away at last. He did not move now from the door of the office. 
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He could hardly yet expect Mr. Gifford, it was still so early; but pre- 
sently an old housekeeper, with a ragged leather, was polishing the 
brass-plate ; and now a figure was approaching, an hour or more before 
the time at which Mr. Gifford usually entered his office. Could this be 
he? Noel asked himself. Was this the man who had come down one 
afternoon in his carriage to Dr. Rawson’s academy, and given a sove- 
reign to the solitary schoolboy there, taking him abruptly by the chin? 
How old he looked; how changed, how broken! Still it was he. 

“Mr. Gifford, I must speak to you.” 

“What do you want? You must come later: office-hours have not 
yet commenced. Who are you?” 

He spoke querulously. 

“My name is Noel Tredgold—” 

“Come in,” said Richard Gifford, with a start. 

He led the way through his outer office to his private room. 

“Sit down,” he said, pointing to a chair; and he glanced at his 
visitor. 

But Noel remained standing. Not so much in point of features, as in 
a certain expression and air and habit of attitude, he bore resemblance 
to his father Bryan. As he stood upright in Mr. Gifford’s private office, 
this likeness was especially to be remarked. Perhaps Mr. Gifford thought 
so, and therefore turned away; certainly he could not keep his eyes on 
the young man; and his fingers wandered tremulously among the un- 
opened letters upon his desk. 

Earnestly as Noel had longed for this interview, prayed for it, waited 
through all the dreary hours of the night and morning for it, he had 
yet planned little what he should say to Richard Gifford on his first 
encountering him; or he had forgotten his plans. The passion to meet 
this man had been so great, that for the time it had submerged every 
consideration of what was to ensue upon that meeting. He was unstrung 
too, weak ; wearied by his loss of sleep, his lack of food. He could not 
speak, his throat was so parched ; his voice seemed to have died away. 

Mr. Gifford, breathing quickly, the pulsation in his hollow cheek beat- 
ing very fast, had left off fingering his letters. He was slowly opening 
and shutting a drawer in his writing-table, and touching now and then, 
moving it with a harsh sound upon the bottom of the drawer, a small, 
heavy, apparently metallic body; it might be a pistol. There was silence 
for a few minutes, while these two men were face to face. 

“May I ask,” Mr. Gifford began, in a low, faint voice, with ill- 
assumed calmness,—‘‘may I ask, Mr. Tredgold—” he stopped a moment, 
then said, “‘ You prefer to be so called ?” 

“Tt is my name,” Noel said abruptly. 

Mr. Gifford bowed, smiled strangely, and continued : 

“ May Lask, Mr. Tredgold, the object of your visit ?” 

“Simply this—” 

“Pardon me,—before you begin,—I am seriously an invalid; any 
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excess of noise or excitement distresses me terribly. Pray speak in as 
moderate a tone as you can conveniently ; and let me assure you, that I 
am not disposed for one moment to assume any position of hostility in 
regard to you. IfI can render any assistance, can afford any explana- 
tion of circumstances that may seem to you strange in relation to your 
family history, so far as concerns my share in it, pray believe I shall be 
glad to be of service to you. I knew your father—” 

“ Bryan Tredgold? You admit you knew him ?” 

“Certainly. And I can trace in you a likeness to him, sufficient to 
satisfy me that you are his son. He was—you may be aware—a fellow- 
clerk of mine, in the employment of this house. Our acquaintance 
ceased, many years ago now, under very distressing circumstances. He 
was so unfortunate as to—” 

“Mr. Gifford,” Noel broke in sternly, “I will speak of my father 
presently. But another matter first. I was yesterday at The Laurels, 
a lunatic asylum, to see a patient of Mr. Gurwood’s; a patient intrusted 
to his care by you. I arrived too late, however ;” and his voice trembled, 
as he added: “ when I reached the house, my mother had been dead 
some hours.” 

“She is dead ?” Mr. Gifford cried, with real surprise. ‘ Indeed, I 
was unaware of this. But I see before me a letter with a black edge; 
it is probably from Mr. Gurwood, announcing this sad occurrence. Poor 
creature! And yet, perhaps, it is wrong to regret her fate; for, as I 
judge, her state was utterly hopeless.” 

“In Mr. Gurwood’s books his patient was described as ANN REEVE.” 

“That was so.” , 

“Yet she was the wife of Bryan Tredgold ?” 

Noel spoke something at a venture—with no certain knowledge. 
Mr. Gifford paused. He was in some doubt, apparently, as to the ex- 
tent of information possessed by his visitor. 

“ Yes,” he said at length; “she was his wife.” 

Noel breathed more freely. 

“Tf you ask,” Mr. Gifford continued, speaking with much delibera- 
tion, as though carefully selecting his words, but quite as much watch- 
ing their effect upon the person he addressed,—‘“ if you ask why her 
real—her married—name was not given, I answer, that it was con- 
cealed probably for the same reason that led your father to take an 
assumed name and hide his own. He called himself, I think, George 
Bryan, and was, by his own choice, so known for many years. Let us 
conclude that the motive for this suppression of the truth was sufficient 
in both cases.” 

Then there was silence. Mr. Gifford’s calmness was less real than 
Noel imagined ; still it irritated him, pained him he hardly knew why. 
He felt it was not for this cool, placid sort of discussion he had been at 
such pains to arrive at an interview with Richard Gifford. He grew 
angry with himself; he was dizzy and confused; he could not arrange 
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his ideas; could marshal no array of charges against his opponent; 
could carry out no system of probing him by adroit questioning. And 
now to see a quiet, half-triumphant smileTupon his foe’s face, as if in 
enjoyment of his discomfiture! If his cause should fail from his bad 
handling of it! The thought was maddening. 

“And this is the man proposed as a husband for Clare! This is 
Bryan’s son! This Moyle’s instrument of vengeance!” Mr. Gifford 
thought contemptuously. “If I had known as much as I do now, I 
need not have been uneasy for a moment. He’s but a poor crea- 
ture!” 

“Mr. Gifford,” Noel began, in a pained voice, “I had many things 
to say—charges to bring, explanations to demand. Yet, I can’t tell how, 
these things escape me at present. I am giddy and bewildered. Pre- 
sently I shall be more myself, I dare say; but—” he stopped, then said 
abruptly, “The knowledge of his wife’s existence was kept from Bryan. 
Why i 

“ Ask yourself. Would the knowledge that shejlived,—hopelessly in- 
sane, an inmate of Dr. Gurwood’s asylum,—would this have rendered 
Bryan Tredgold happier in any way? Was it not better—a thousand 
times better—that he should think her dead, than to come home after 
his long exile to find her mad? Would it not have simply added to his 
suffering to know concerning her all that we know?” 

Noel could not speak. The man was so ready, so plausible, talked 
80 deliberately; he was invincible. 

“T think,” Mr. Gifford went on, “you have been too ready to listen 
to those bent upon calumniating me. I can see the difficulty in which you 
are placed. Perhaps it had been better for you also never to have known 
what you do know. You were happier,—ask your own heart if I am 
not speaking truly,—you were happier when you knew nothing of a very 
miserable past. A discharged servant of mine,—discharged for faults 
patiently borne with for long years, yet growing on forbearance and 
kindness to a pitch that became at last absolutely unbearable,—moved 
by a most venemous anger and a passion for revenge, has sought to stir 
up in you a violent feeling against me, and to turn to his own purposes 
your prejudices and animosities ; to make use of you, in plain words, as 
an instrument for injuring me. You have credited only too implicitly 
all you have heard. It was perhaps pardonable. It is only natural a 
son should be eager to take upon himself the task of resenting wrong 
done—or what he conceives to be wrong done—to his parents. And 
you have been so wrought upon, that it is at last almost a disappoint- 
ment to you to find that there is in truth no debt of vengeance owing 
between us. Is this not so? Iam prepared with ample explanations of 
every part of my conduct that you may deem it advisable to inquire into. 
Fairly I might decline to hold all intercourse with you upon this subject ; 
for, after all, what claim have you upon me? But I court investigation. 
I would serve you, if you will let me; and I cannot serve you better 
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than by exposing the man who would use you for his own dastardly 
ends. I would be your friend—” 

“You were my father’s enemy,” Noel said simply. 

** T was his friend as long as he let me be so. You distrust me still ? 
Because I gave evidence on his trial; because it was in some méasure 
through me that his conviction was secured. But what couldI do? I 
was compelled to appear. I could not but state all I knew. I gave my 
evidence most reluctantly. It was not my fault that he was found 
guilty.” 

“ He was innocent !’’ Noel cried. 

“The court did not think so; the judge summed up against him ; 
the jury were not five minutes in finding their verdict.” 

* And you?” 

“JT may have my own opinion on the subject. You still doubt?” 
He went to a drawer. “I have here an old newspaper containing a very 
full report of the trial, for the case made some stir. You will see the 
evidence in full of old Mr. Fordyce, the only representative of the firm 
at that time. The good old man cowld hardly speak for his emotion. 
There is the evidence of myself as chief clerk, of William Moyle, of the 
experts called in to speak to the erasures in the books, and such matters ; 
but they broke down, I admit. Still you will see there was a very 
strong case against the prisoner.” 

Poor Noel held in his hands the soiled, faded newspaper containing 
the report of his father’s trial. Tears—part of sorrow, part of rage— 
filled his eyes. He felt himself overmatched; Richard Gifford was 
winning an easy victory. Nowonder. For a score of years he had been 
ready with his explanation. 'To do him justice, he was repeating it very 
glibly and cleverly, and it would have been satisfactory to every body, 
perhaps, except the son of Bryan Tredgold. 

“You can see for yourself that the case was a strong one. The 
large sums missing, the tampering with the books of the firm,—the 
banker’s pass-book among others,—the erasures, and, lastly, the finding 
in the prisoner’s desk of money abstracted from the cash-box, and ex- 
pressly marked for the purpose of being identified.” 

“No more, no more; I’ll hear no more!” cried Noel passionately. 
“On his deathbed Bryan avowed his innocence, declared he had been 
the victim of a cruel conspiracy.” 

* Did he charge any one by name with conduct so base? No! Why, 
then, do you? Why do you come to me with this charge ? to me of all 
men? Did he once in your hearing make mention of my name? You 
confess he did not. Why, then, do you make an accusation he shrank 
throughout his life from making? And what motive had I—could I 
have—for wronging him so shamefully? He had married Ann Reeve— 
my cousin, my nearest living relation—against my wish, I admit; but 
still the thing was done—could not be undone. Why should I plot to 
bring disgrace upon my own family? The money was gone: who had 
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taken it? The frauds had been committed: by whom, if not by Bryan 
Tredgold? A breath of suspicion was never raised against another soul. 
I conspire to ruin him! Judge me by my conduct after his conviction. 
Who provided for his wife and the child that had then come into the 
world? Who, on his wife’s reason abandoning her, secured her an 
asylum in the house of a medical man of great reputation,—Dr. Gur- 
wood’s ? maintained her there through a long course of years, up to her 
most sad ending yesterday? Who saw to the education of his son, 
placed him at school,—a school highly recommended and well established, 
—even though the boy might not have been happy there, and fled from 
it? He is not the only boy who has run from his school for no fault of 
the school’s or of those placing him there. There are matters here you 
may reflect upon, Mr. Noel Tredgold, with as. much advantage to your- 
self and to others as the lying tales and infamous scandals to which you 
have gen lately giving only too willing an ear.” 

And Mr. Gifford paused to pass his handkerchief across his forehead, 
—he had grown warm and excited with talking,—and to press his hand 
upon his left side. Presently he resumed : 

“For the concealment of names, for the mystery with which this 
affair has from the first been surrounded, it may have been right or 
wrong. But you will remember that on the spur of the moment—at a 
period of much distress and excitement—it is difficult to act with that 
calm judgment and discretion which a long lapse of years brings to the 
examination of a question. For my own part, I can truly say I did at 
the time what was judged by wiser heads than mine to be for the best. 
It was thought desirable to hush up as much as possible what was deemed 
to be a great scandal,—to disconnect the wife and child from the dis- 
grace incurred by the husband; to save my poor cousin from being 
pointed at as a felon’s wife ; to spare you the shame in after-life of being 
known, or of knowing yourself, to be a felon’s son. Even now I cannot 
see that any great error in judgment was committed; and I am much mis- 
taken if Bryan Tredgold himself did not acquiesce to the full in the views 
entertained by myself and others upon the subject. He concealed his 
real name even from you. Did he ever reveal to you that he was your 
father ?” 

“He did not.” 

“You did not make the discovery, you did not assume the name of 
Tredgold, until after his death ?” 

“T did not,” Noel said, in a low voice. 

Mr. Gifford smiled triumphantly. (There was some stir in the outer 
office just here ; but the two men were so occupied, they did not heed it.) 

“Tt seems, then, that the worst charge against me resolves itself into 
this: That by my advice information was conveyed to Bryan Tredgold, 
then a convict at Port Arthur, under sentence of transportation for a 
long term of years, that his wife was dead,—had died of decline; whereas 
in truth she was alive—but insane. Possibly I did wrong; but at the 
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time this poor woman, left absolutely to my charge as her nearest rela- 
tion, was believed to be in a dying state. JI had medical opinions that 
she could not possibly survive beyond a few days. The doctors were 
mistaken ; but Bryan Tredgold was never undeceived. It was considered 
to be more merciful to him to conceal the fact of his wife’s existence— 
regard being had for her most lamentable position—than to reveal it. 
If wrong was done by me under these circumstanees, I am sorry ; but, 
even from the worst point of view, I cannot think my conduct is open to 
very severe reprobation.” 

Mr. Gifford stopped; he had completed his explanation. He ap- 
peared to think that it ought to have satisfied Noel, and that his visi- 
tor might now take his departure. But as men cling to their faith 
with a mute persistence, which no amount of argument can affect in 
the remotest degree, which no subtlety of criticism can shake, because 
it proceeds from an innate conviction, a matter of internal feeling be- 
yond the reach of reasoning,—so Noel still hugged tight to his heart his 
firm belief that Bryan was innocent, that Richard Gifford was his foe. 
In this respect, all that could be said, however skilfully and cunningly, 
could work no change in him. 

But he was deadly pale; his voice was strained and toneless, as he 
said, 

“What you have told me, Mr. Gifford, may satisfy others: it can 
never satisfy me. I saw my father, Bryan Tredgold, on his deathbed. 
A little while before his death he spoke to me upon this subject, for the 
first and only time in his life. I, who knew him, know that he could 
never lie ; that every word he spoke could only be the truth. He affirmed 
his innocence, and that he was the victim of a cruel conspiracy. You 
doubt me? Good God! I, who saw him die! His words are now 
sounding in my ears: ‘I had an enemy, whom I, poor fool, deemed a 
friend, who plotted to destroy me; who brought this charge against me, 
—sustained it by truth-seeming proofs, that were so many forgeries and 
lies. I did not think there was so much wickedness in man,” Not all 
the world could make me doubt the words my father spoke to me upon 
his deathbed.” 

Mr. Gifford winced a little at the young man’s passionate cry. 

“T have nothing more to say, unless I may be permitted to caution 
you against over-indulgence in a morbid feeling of sentiment. The ex- 
planation of my share in the misfortunes of your family is, I think, com- 
plete. I have no more to say. I have told you the simple truth—” 

“Not all the truth,” said a voice close to him. 

The two men turned with a start of surprise. 

John Moyle was standing in the doorway. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


_ THE STORY OF THE PAST. 


Mucu of the uneasiness and trepidation which had characterised Mr. 
Gifford’s manner on his first encountering Noel Tredgold at the office- 
door had passed away in the course of their interview. He had recovered 
in great part his customary self-possession as the conversation proceeded, 
and he began to understand that the young man was likely to prove a 
less alarming antagonist than he had at one time conceived would be the 
case. Once or twice he had given evidence of some excitement of feel- 
ing; but this seemed to be roused rather by his own words,—by a 
natural interest in the strength of his own arguments and explanatory 
statements,—than by any apprehension that these would be unfavourably 
received by his visitor. It is possible that as, in the first instance, he 
was rather inclined to overrate the danger of the meeting, so, as time 
went on, he began to underrate it, and to entertain very depreciatory 
opinions touching Bryan Tredgold’s son. 

But the appearance of John Moyle effected a change. 

Mr. Gifford paled, looked anxious ; the pulsation in his hollow cheek 
beat quickly and strongly again. Once more he passed his silk handker- 
chief across his forehead, and pressed his hand upon his left side. 

“ Not all the truth,” John Moyle repeated steadily. 

Noel trembled with a new hope; he had been overcome, shamefully 
beaten ; but, with this unexpected aid, might he not yet triumph? He 
knew nothing of what John Moyle had come to say; yet he would not, 
could not, doubt that this must be in Bryan’s favour—must point to 
some weak place in Mr. Gifford’s narrative. 

“Why do you intrude here, Mr. Moyle ?” Richard Gifford asked, with 
some fierceness. 

“ Not nearly all the truth,” the old man said, not noticing the ques- 
tion. 

“You will be careful what you say. You. shall be held responsible 
for every word.” 

“Do not fear; I will be careful.’ And he bowed to Mr. Gifford. 
Then he turned to Noel. “My poor boy!” he said tenderly; “ there 
was fraud in the office of Messrs. Fordyce and Fordyce—forgery—em- 
bezzlement—call it by what law-name you will; but Bryan Tredgold 
had no hand in it.” 

Noel uttered a cry of joy. 

“You dare say this ?” Mr. Gifford demanded, with a gasp. 

“T dare.” 

“The man is mad. He knows nothing of what he is talking. How 
should he? What can he know of this affair 7” 

“There was money missing—there was money taken; but not by 
Bryan Tredgold.” 

“By whom, then? Take care what you say, whom you accuse.” 
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“Taken—alas, that I should have to say it!—by my own brother— 
by William Moyle.” 

The old man sighed sadly, bowing his head. Mr. Gifford laughed, 
not pleasantly, nor naturally. 

“And you will get him to avow this—to accuse himself? A proba- 
ble story, indeed !” 

“Yes; he will do this.” 

** And he is prepared to take the consequences of his confession—to 
surrender himself to justice, if need be? ‘Take care, I say,” Mr. Gifford 
cried, with a threatening, cruel light in his eyes. ‘Where is your brother? 
Let him come here; produce him. Let him repeat this clumsy, lying story, 
this foolish attempt to take another man’s guilt upon his own shoulders. 
Let him come and do this, here, now, if he dare. You have found him 
in some drunken fit, and given to his stupid blundering speech a false, 
mistaken meaning. Talk to him when he is sober, and he’ll tell a dif- 
ferent tale, I warrant.” He spoke with an angry insolence, which had 
something wild and desperate about it. ‘There, we’ve had enough of 
this. You might have spared yourself the trouble of coming here to 
repeat a drunkard’s babbling.” 

“Silence!” cried John Moyle, with some warmth. “ Whatever have 
been William’s faults, he is going where they will be judged mercifully. 
He, poor soul, has but a few hours to live. I was sent to see him very 
early this morning. He is lying in the accident-ward of the Middlesex 
Hospital. He was yesterday thrown violently from a cab, and the wheel 
passed over his body. Of his recovery there is no hope whatever. He 
is sinking fast ; but he is quite sensible now. I have his permission to 
tell the truth concerning the past—the whole truth. He is going where 
your vengeance, your cruelty, cannot reach him, Richard Gifford. He 
confesses freely that he was guilty of the crime for which Bryan Tredgold 
suffered punishment.” 

Noel advanced, and pressed the old man’s hand. 

Mr. Gifford turned deadly pale. 

“ Yet if this strange story should be true,” he said faintly, “ what is 
it to me? How could I know of your brother’s guilt? How could I 
judge otherwise of the charge against Bryan Tredgold than by the evi- 
dence adduced at his trial? He was judged guilty by the jury: how 
could I think otherwise than they did ?” 

“You knew that he was innocent; you knew who was really guilty. 
It was by you the frauds were discovered ; and you discovered then also 
the person who had committed them. But you made it the price of my 
brother’s escape that he should join you in a conspiracy to lay the guilt 
at Bryan Tredgold’s door. The poor wretch consented—as he would, at 
such a time, have consented to any thing that secured his own safety. 
More than this: at the time you appeared as a witness against Bryan 
Tredgold, you had in your possession a written confession, signed by the 
real thief; extorted from him as a sort of pledge of his fidelity, and part 
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of the condition on which his own immunity was secured. That confes- 
sion you have now. It has been an instrument in your hands to wield 
a cruel power over my wretched brother. Yes, and over me. It has 
compelled me to be silent until now ; to acquiesce in oppression I shudder 
at; to connive at your most shameful schemes.” | 

“You admit, then, you have had a share in the wrong done to Bryan 
Tredgold ?” Mr. Gifford said feebly, with an attempt at a sneer. 

“TI do; and, Heaven knows, I have paid a price for my folly and my sin.” 

Mr. Gifford made an effort to rise; but he was weak and trembling. 
His voice sounded quite hollow, as he said, 

“T am taken by surprise; but I have a complete answer to this 
charge ; only”—he raised his shaking hands, and pressed them upon his 
forehead—“ TI am a little giddy just now; I am rather an invalid; and 
this excitement has been a little too much for me. Some other time I 
will see you again on this subject; and if you will listen to my explana- 
tions—” 

He stopped ; his lips moved as though he were still speaking, but no 
sound issued ; his head sank upon his breast, and he fell heavily forward 
upon his desk. He had fainted. 

His visitors summoned assistance, and left him. 


From the lips of John Moyle the son of Bryan Tredgold learnt the 
’ story of the past. 

There are many reasons, however, why I should elect to set forth this 
other than in the old man’s words. Not that John Moyle was an untrue 
or unfair historian, however; but, for the thorough satisfying of the 
reader, particular points of the narrative require to be dwelt upon and 
elucidated ; the motives influencing the several actors in the drama, in- 
cluding the sculptor himself, need to be investigated and accounted for ; 
considerable annotatory matter has to be added; and it would be diffi- 
cult for any one so closely concerned as was John Moyle in the events 
he was describing to accomplish this altogether effectively. 

The story told to Noel Tredgold contained mention of an old 
naval officer retired to an out-of-the-way Cornish village, because 
living was cheap there, and he had need of all the money he could 
spare to educate his only son, and advance him in the world. George 
Tredgold, Lieutenant R.N. (he had never risen to higher rank ; he had 
no interest, no “friends at court,” and was not one of those men upon 
whom opportunities force themselves, as it were, and whose good luck 
enables them to dispense with such inestimable aids to fortune), had 
married, late in life, a Miss Bryan; he had given her surname by way 
of Christian name to his child; and had been left a widower after a very 
few years of wedded life. He was eager to grow rich—not for his own 
sake, but for his little Bryan’s. He was a frank, simple, trustful gentle- 
man, who deemed that his fellows were all as honest as himself. He was 
quite cut out to be a victim of the unscrupulous. He was induced to 
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venture his entire savings in a bubble speculation—was ruined. His 
misfortune preyed terribly upon his health, upon his mind. He died by 
his own hand,—leaving his son to the mercy of the world: the son of 
whom he had been so proud; for whom he had struggled so to save; 
pinching himself, denying himself the most trivial of luxuries—at sixty 
he had given up his pipe, thrown away his snuff-box, declined his cus- 
tomary glass of punch in the evening—to help make up a purse for 
Bryan, for whom he had planned a career so much more prosperous and 
happy than his own. Poor old man! his dreams were never to be real- 
ised. That cursed swindling mine! But at least he was spared some- 
thing. In his moments of deepest depression—in those periods of insane 
gloom preceding his frightful suicide—he had never dreamt that his son 
would know the cruel sufferings which Bryan Tredgold was subsequently 
destined to experience. 

To make a lad—a gentleman’s ieenliaaiiaitiiies there is but one 
way: hurry him up to ‘London, and mount him on a stool in an office. 
He is soon in receipt of a small, but yearly increasing, salary. He can 
never, or very seldom, rise very high; he will probably be a drudge all 
his life; his career will be one of simple, dull, hard-working monotony. 
But at least he will not want bread; and he will probably not be un- 
happy, if his nature is unaspiring,—if he is without ambition, without 
the restlessness, the longing for action and change and excitement, which 
distinguishes some men—marring many fortunes, making a few. Bryan 
Tredgold was taken from school; and exchanged the wild freedom, the 
healthy exhilaration, of his life on the Cornish coast, for long, long hours 
at a desk in the office of Messrs. Fordyce and Fordyce, in the City of 
London. How this piece of good fortune—for such it was under the 
circumstances, and considered soberly—was secured for him, matters 
little now. Failing an uncle or an aunt, thank God! there is always a 
kind clergyman or doctor, or other good friend, who will come forward 
to write letters, and take trouble, and be interested in, and give a help- 
ing hand to an orphan child. 

The loss of his father, to whom he was tenderly attached, was severely 
felt by Bryan Tredgold. The change in his prospects that resulted was 
a much less serious matter to him. He was so young, that it was diffi- 
cult for him to appreciate correctly the humble nature of the career he 
was now to enter upon as a junior clerk in Messrs. Fordyce’s office. To 
a boy leaving school, any position that gives him, in however poor a way, 
an income of his own earning, seems an advantageous and desirable change, 
if only because it seems to.bring him nearer to manhood. Youth is ever 
hopeful, moreover; and the wearying sameness, the grinding routine, 
which were to be the characteristics of his future life, could not be at 
first apparent to him. He mounted his tall stool with alacrity, bent 
industriously over his books, eager in the first instance, at any rate, to 
serve his employers to the very best of his ability,—though this mood 
did not last very long. 
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A strong, brave, sturdy-hearted, good-humoured fellow, with much 
of the frank cheeriness, the gallant carelessness, that had distinguished 
his father, the naval officer, in his young days, he was hardly the man 
to tie down to a life in a merchant’s counting-house. The dashing sol- 
dier he would have made! the noble seaman! Carrying his life lightly 
in his hands, and hurling himself upon the foe, he should have been 
heard of fighting his country’s battles wherever they were to be fought ; 
or gaining the more peaceful laurels of successful arctic or tropical ex- 
ploration and discovery ; or restless whenever there was need of courage 
to endure and strength to act,—a strong English arm, a stout English 
heart. Feebler nerves, weaker muscles, punier frames, could achieve as 
great things as he in the cramped arena of the merchant’s office. 

But he was too healthy, too manly, to repine. He made the best of 
his situation ; his sturdy laugh could be heard now and then in the 
gloomy office, astounding by its strange loud music his fellow-clerks. 
They could not but be friendly to him. All were drawn towards him, 
as though there was some magical attraction for them in the very fact 
of his being so very different to themselves. They took pleasure in the 
cheery presence of the new-comer. Even the clerk who had been longest 
in the employment of the firm—who seemed to have so moulded himself 
to official manners and clerkly habits that he was less a man than an 
automaton ; who was gray and bent, though then, in truth, as to years 
but in his prime; who was so quiet, so plodding, with an earnestness 
that had about it something stealthy and mysterious—even William 
Moyle—for so the clerk was named—even William Moyle was moved 
to welcome and show kindliness to the new-comer; inviting him to 
Lambeth, to the humble lodgings where he lived with his wife, child- 
less,—for as yet Liz Moyle was not born,—proud of his gay, frank, 
handsome visitor; while Mrs. Moyle strove to do him honour,—stirred 
herself to entertain him with appetising suppers, admired his bright 
eyes, his broad forehead, his thick mat of curly light-brown hair: both 
husband and wife recognising and paying homage to the startling dif- 
ference between themselves and their guest. 

Bryan was very poor, of course; his income afforded him a bare subsist- 
ence. He was glad to get a roof over his head upon the cheapest terms pos- 
sible. So, when he met at William Moyle’s a relative of the family’s, an 
older man, a sculptor in a humble way,—John Moyle, in fact,—and 
received from him an offer to rent upon very moderate terms a garret in 
Newman Street, where the artist occupied an upper floor, Bryan eagerly 
met the proposal. The room was very small,—most scantily furnished ; 
still it sufficed. And he was allowed, by way of sitting-room, free use 
of the sculptor’s studio,—was at liberty to come and go as he would. 
The poor are always kind to each other. Wanting money oneself, the 
wants of others in the same respect are readily to be understood. It is 
the man with a full ptirse who has a difficulty in appreciating the feelings 
of his neighbour with empty pockets. 
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But perhaps John Moyle was not wholly moved by the necessities of 
his new acquaintance to show kindness to him. The sculptor was him- 
self very poor, very obscure ; found it hard to get a living by his art; 
was glad, indeed, oftentimes to put away his works in clay and marble, 
to busy himself less attractively with engraving seals for the stationers, 
or cameos for the jewellers ; was compelled to be very saving; was fall- 
ing into those habits of strict economy which he persisted in long after 
the need for them had disappeared, and which made a miser of him when 
fame and fortune were fairly his. He was glad to increase his own 
means even to the extent of the poor modicum of rent Bryan Tredgold 
paid to him for the garret in Newman Street. The young man was 
valuable to the artist as a lodger some time before he became dear to 
him as a friend. But this followed in due time. And at last a sincere 
attachment existed between the sculptor and the merchant’s clerk. It 
was during their joint residence in Newman Street that accident brought 
in their way a lad from Scotland, wandering about London, very friend- 
less and alone. They showed kindness to Cluny Puckle he was in no 
hurry to forget. For a time room was found for him also in the house in 
Newman Street, and he became their intimate associate. At length he 
quitted them, having succeeded in obtaining an appointment—the object 
of his coming to town. He left England for India, to meet his former 
friends, long, long years afterwards, strangely enough, upon the works of 
the Mid-Wales Railway Company, under painful circumstances that have 
already been set forth. : 

Besides William Moyle, there was another clerk in the office of Messrs. 
Fordyce and Fordyce, with whom Bryan Tredgold established relations 
of some intimacy. This was Richard Gifford, only a few years his 
senior, but a young man whose caution and cleverness and industry were 
already advancing him greatly in the estimation of his employers. On 
all sides, indeed, it was recognised that Richard Gifford was a man to 
succeed in his vocation. His manner was so staid and quiet, was so 
pervaded with a sense of self-respect ; there was such an air of calm per- 
sistence about all he did; there was a feeling of power about him. He 
was handsome in person, with rather an unhealthy look, arising possibly 
from his unremitting attention to his official duties ; he had a soft musical 
voice, and spoke in a deliberate, measured way. He dressed very simply, 
and had nothing of the frank gaiety and carelessness which might be 
looked for from one of his years. Indeed, there was very little of the 
young man about him ; and he was constantly pointed out as.an instance 
of that unusual condition of things, “an old head on young shoulders.” 
The firm had implicit confidence in him ; the firm being at this time re- 
presented by old Mr. Robert Fordyce, the only surviving partner, a 
widower with an only daughter, living in Berkeley Square. 

But this faithful clerk, this industrious servant, was not so solely 
devoted to the interests of the house of Fordyce and Fordyce as at first 
sight he appeared to be; at least, he kept his own advantage constantly 
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in view. A bright, eager light burned steadily sometimes in those dense 
black eyes of his. That quiet, composed manner, always deferential, yet 
never servile, masked no inconsiderable amount of ambition. He was 
thoroughly conscious of his own abilities,—of the value of his services. 
He had taken exact measure of the chances in his favour. He was de- 
termined to rise in spite ofall hindrances. He was persistently aspiring. 
Circumstances had compelled him to accept a humble position in the 
merchant’s office. In the ordinary course of things, he was hardly likely 
to emerge from this. But he resolved that he would not be content with 
servitude all his life, however well remunerated and prized and appre- 
ciated. He would be master some day. He would keep that end steadily 
in view. By fair means or foul—for to himself he confessed that he had 
few scruples on the subject—he would have his will. Meanwhile—he 
‘showed no impatience—he could wait, working hard, watching ever, with 
thorough command over himself; never tiring, never throwing down his 
cards, or dreaming of so doing. Crafty, persevering, indefatigable, he 
became of more and more importance every day to his master. He 
never threw away a chance; there was no knowing but that the thing 
which seemed so remote might be yet in some way connected with his 
interests,—might advantage him, might bring him nearer to his goal. 
He was every thing to all men. He quarrelled with no one; he made 
friends where he could; was kindly and courtly ever; seemed to set a high 
value upon the good opinion of his fellows. Indeed, it appeared altogether 
that he was a man very likely to prosper in the path he had chosen. 

Of course he never dreamt of making an enemy of Bryan Tredgold. 
Richard Gifford perhaps at first was rather inclined to despise the young 
fellow who had recently entered Messrs. Fordyce’s office; who was so 
gay and careless, so hare-brained ; who had no ulterior views; who was 
without thought for to-morrow, provided to-day could be passed plea- 
santly; who, soon outgrowing his first impulsive industry, was not in- 
clined to overwork himself; was not particularly desirous of the good 
opinions of his employers, if that could only be purchased by a toil and 
an assiduity which were hardly possible to him. But Gifford knew that 
this man could be no obstacle in the way of his plans. So he had no 
objection to Bryan Tredgold ; was in time disposed to like him, indeed ; 
was always friendly towards him in manner; was amused with his frank 
recklessness, his negligence, his candour, his want of ambition, his high 
animal spirits. The very contrast and difference that existed between 
the two men seemed to attach them to each other. Bryan respected 
while he marvelled at, and could not comprehend, his companion’s con- 
duct. He found a subject for admiration in the case of this young man, 
who was without the ordinary follies and indiscretions and imbecilities 
of young men in general; who toiled so earnestly at such distasteful 
occupations; who could interest himself with the dull routine of the 
counting-house ; who was so staid in his habits; for whom there seemed 
not to exist in all London any pleasures or amusements “after office- 
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hours ;’ who would take work home with him, though he received no 
extra pay for so doing; who was the first to come to the City, the last 
to leave; who sent no “sick-notes,” never shammed ill, or took holidays. 
To Bryan there was something wonderful and unnatural in this. But 
he saw in it all only a man morbidly impressed with a sense of duty to 
his employers ; and he rendered homage to a state of feeling he frankly 
avowed he could never experience himself. And between the two there 
existed, therefore, something which, if it was not friendship, was yet 
sufficiently like it to be accepted as such by a great number of people. 

Years flew by without much change in the situation of either of the 
two clerks, except that Richard Gifford seemed to be more entirely in 
the confidence of Mr. Robert Fordyce, and, indeed, to have gained con- 
siderable influence over him. He was often a guest at the house in 
Berkeley Square, dining with his employer—an unusual honour for a 
clerk to the firm of Messrs. Fordyce and Fordyce, who had, as a rule, 
always held themselves much aloof in their private relations from their 
clerks and servants. But Mr. Robert Fordyce was growing old and in- 
firm. He seemed to be the last male representative of his family. The 
question was already being asked, Who was to succeed him in the firm? 
And it was whispered in the office that Richard Gifford was aspiring to 
the hand of Miss Fordyce, and some amusement was drawn from the 
rumour. The lady was plain, with fiery red hair, and a bad temper—so 
it was said among the clerks. But unquestionably she would be very 
rich ; and all agreed that it was quite worth Richard Gifford’s while “to 
make up to her,” if he thought her ugliness was outweighed by her wealth, 

The passing years brought little change to Bryan, save that he grew 
bigger and stouter and cheerier, with more than ever of the heavy dra- 
goon or the boatswain’s mate about him, less than ever of the merchant’s 
clerk ; and some small additions had been made to his salary,—not so 
much, perhaps, because of any increased deserving on his part, as that it 
was in the routine of Messrs. Fordyce’s office to raise the rate of remunera- 
tion of their servants at stated periods. He was still popular among his 
fellows,—the kind of man of whom people were fond of saying that he 
was “nobody’s enemy but his own.” Yet all agreed he was a good sort of 
man to have as a friend by your side, especially if you were in the midst 
of an unruly crowd, and a “row” or a “scrimmage” was likely to result 
from your situation. Few could stand up against Bryan’s arm when he 
chose to let its full strength be put forth. 

One change time did bring, however. He fell in love. He hada 
great tender heart, this indifferent clerk, this bulky, careless fellow. His 
love was no trifling matter. It grew out of his pity in the first instance; 
but it possessed him very absolutely in the end. He loved with all the 
strong thoroughness of his nature. 

She was just the woman to be loved by a brave, sturdy man. She 
seemed to have so much need of his protection and compassion, of refuge 
in his\strength and courage. A timid, shrinking girl, very beautiful, 
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very slight and delicate, poor as himself, and left almost alone in the 
world,—little able of herself to proceed along the trying paths of life. 
She was a daily governess. He had long been in the habit of meeting 
her as he journeyed every morning down Oxford Street and Holborn on 
his way to Messrs. Fordyce’s office. He learnt to take a great interest 
in this pale, gentle lady passing punctually on her way to give lessons to 
her pupils. He pitied her timid air, her sweet young face. He worked 
himself into a rage every time he dwelt upon her cruel fate; he railed 
angrily against fortune when he met the poor governess out in the bitter 
weather, struggling with the wind, pelted by the rain. He longed to 
lift her in his arms—the task would have been an easy one enough—and 
carry her wheresoever she would, not permitting her feet to be soiled by 
contact with the wet pavement, with the miry road. Yet he could do 
nothing: to address her would have been insult. She could be nothing 
to him, or he to her. He was cut to the heart at the sight of her suffer- 
ings, at the thought of his own powerlessness to be of use to her. 

But opportunity befriended Bryan at last. A street Lothario ven- 
tured to test the power of his fascinations upon the governess, wholly 
unprotected as he thought. He was mistaken, and paid penalties. Some- 
thing very hard met his face; sparks danced before his eyes; the whole 
world seemed turned for the moment of a scarlet hue. Then he was in 
the gutter bathed in mud, the blood was trickling prettily down his 
cheeks from a star-shaped wound above, his hat was under the wheel of 
an omnibus, his coat was split up the back, and two or three of his front 
teeth he could never find any more, let him try hard as he might—per- 
haps he had swallowed them. Bryan could best have explained how all 
this had come to pass; he was certainly on the spot at the time. And 
afterwards he had made the acquaintance of the governess. He was the 
more timid of the two when they came to talking, however. Brave men 
are often bashful. But all difficulty on this account wore away in time. 
They could hardly help becoming friends. He went east daily, she west, 
at the same hour in the morning. It was inevitable that they should 
meet somewhere on the road. 

The governess was Ann Reeve. She was engaged daily giving les- 
sons in music and singing (so in time he learnt) to Emily, only daughter 
of Mr. Robert Fordyce, of Berkeley Square ; and she taught other pupils 
in the neighbourhood of Hyde Park. She had lost both father and mo- 
ther: her orphan state seemed to draw her nearer still to Bryan Tred- 
gold. He looked upon her with the sort of pitying fondness with which 
a strong man contemplates a helpless child. He loved her very tenderly, 
longing for the time to come when he could take her to his arms, and 
shield her from the world; when she should cease to be exposed to the 
weather, should give no more lessons, should be his own—his wife. His 
poverty had never seemed so hard to bear as now. With his humble in- 
come, could he dare to marry? Meantime he could only offer her his 
love,—very whole and true and earnest. For a time he kept this hidden 
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in his heart, afraid to speak of it, lest he should scare her from him. 
But he revealed his secret at last,—in broken words, breathlessly,—with 
a thumping heart, and earnest, frightened eyes. She had loved him from 
the first. She made no other answer than to hide her tearful face, rest- 
ing her head upon his breast. But the action was as eloquent and to the 
purpose as all the words in the world. How happy Bryan was! 

This had happened in a quiet walk in Hyde Park. Bryan had stolen 
away early from the office to meet the governess returning from the 
west. They had turned out of the noisy highway for quiet converse in 
the Park. And there they talked for the first time of love. I don’t 
know what the park-keeper must have thought of them. Perhaps he 
had loved himself, and had sympathy for an engaged couple, and looked 
another way. They were too much occupied with themselves to heed 
him. As they came away, Bryan looked handsomer than ever,—from 
sheer happiness, which is very becoming, suits all complexions ; and for 
Ann Reeve, there was a bright light in her eyes, and a colour in her 
cheeks, such as had never been seen there before. The love hidden in 
their hearts for some time now sparkled publicly on the surface, like 
gold fresh dug suddenly from an unsuspected mine. 

The lady had another votary, of whose worship, however, she never 
knew. Farther on her way than the point at which she was accustomed 
to meet Bryan, she was often passed by a shabby, old-looking, homely 
man. This was John Moyle, sculptor, who, his companion gone to the 
City, took a morning stroll in Oxford Street before he commenced his 
daily labours. He hardly seemed to look at her as he shuffled past. Yet 
he too loved her, with a strange furtive sort of love, very earnest, very 
concentrated. It was the one romance of a toilsome, painful, struggling 
life. And for a time he seemed only to live for this all-absorbing yet 
hopeless passion of his. He breathed no word of his love, however; to 
adore at a distance was all he asked. He knew from the first that she 
could never be his, could never care for him; for he was without the 
vanity which in such cases always gives birth to hope. Yet when he 
knew that the object of his idolatry had given her love to Bryan Tred- 
gold, he was near to hating his friend. He locked himself in his studio ; 
for he felt his mind reeling, and was conscious, with the subtlety of 
insanity, that if he were at large, it would be to the detriment of his fel- 
low-men. Above all, he shrunk from meeting Bryan; dared not en- 
counter his glance ; writhed with pain when he overheard by chance his 
friend’s joyous tones, full of the music of triumphant love. How they 
jarred upon the sculptor’s ear! 

And by and by Bryan learnt from Ann, as a sort of secret, that she 
was related to Richard Gifford, Messrs. Fordyce’s exemplary clerk and 
indefatigable servant,—was, in fact, his cousin. But this was not so 
generally known, and was not to be talked about. Indeed, it was evi- 
dent that the lady stood in some awefof her relative. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. - 


BUSINESS IS SUSPENDED. 

PARTLY, perhaps, from an unworthy pride, partly from its being in 
his nature to be reticent and reserved, partly from a vague fear lest dis- 
closure should in some way affect his interests and interfere with his 
plans for rising in the world, Richard Gifford had kept the fact of his 
relationship to Ann Reeve, the governess, strictly concealed. Yet she 
was almost his only surviving relative ; and he was in a measure charged 
with the protection and care of her. Possibly it was through his interest 
that she originally obtained her situation at Mr. Fordyce’s, in Berkeley 
Square; but certainly it was never suspected by Mr. Fordyce or his 
daughter that the governess was the cousin of the clever clerk in the 
City office. 

Ann Reeve was afraid of her cousin. For in a confused, troubled 
sort of way, he had more than once spoken of his love for her; and she 
had shrunk from him. His words awoke no echoes in her heart, stirred 
up no strange thrills of passion, fired no hidden train of exquisite emo- 
tions. She trembled beneath his gaze; but it was with cold or fear, not 
love. There was something harsh and repellent about his affection for 
her, as though it were involuntary, betraying itself in spite of him, 
struggling with and mastering him. Fierceness, anger, cruelty, were all 
strangely commingled in his love. 

In truth, as there was much restless ambition, so also there was 
much agitation and suffering concealed beneath the calm cold demeanour 
of the merchant’s clerk. He really loved his cousin ; had long ioved her 
passionately; and the conflict between his affection and his self-interest 
was a bitter one. If he married the governess, his hopes of fortune and 
success were at an end for ever. Clogged with a poor wife, he was 
assured that his future rise in the world was no longer possible; he 
could be thenceforth but a clerk and a drudge all his life. He was not 
capable of such a sacrifice. Bryan, it might be from carelessness, but it 
was rather, I think, from the magnitude and integrity of his love, had 
never troubled himself with, could hardly, indeed, stoop to, such con- 
siderations. But Richard Gifford was made of different stuff; and he was 
for ever asking himself whether he might not marry, not the governess, 
but the pupil. As the husband of Emily Fordyce, fortune would be 
secured to him. He could contemplate with certainty, first a partnership 
with his father-in-law, ultimately the sole representation of the old firm 
of Fordyce and Fordyce. He began to bend all his energies to the 
accomplishment of this object. He surrendered himself to his ambition. 

And yet, with a curious inconsistency, he would not abandon his love 
for his cousin; was furious at the thought of yielding her to another. 
He would not marry her himself, and yet he could not endure the idea 
of her being called “ wife” by any other lips than his. It may be that, 
hardly confessed to himself, there yet lay hidden in the depths of his heart 
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some unholy thought of his possessing Ann Reeve, but in a dishonour- 
able and shameful way. If this idea existed, however, it had not shaped 
itself into any defined plan of action. Meanwhile, to do him justice, 
he avoided his cousin as much as possible, taking care to avail him- 
self of every opportunity that drew him nearer to Mr. Fordyce and his 
daughter. 

It was little likely, it was not in the nature of the man, that Bryan 
Tredgold should make much secret of his love. He never dreamt of the 
malignant hatred he would draw down upon himself by the avowal of 
the fact. But Richard Gifford could not forgive a success bought, as he 
conceived, by his own failure. He trembled with rage as he became 
compelled to acknowledge that in one respect, at least, Bryan was his 
superior—triumphed over him. For if in nothing else, Bryan was likely 
to prosper in his love,—to win the heart of a woman. And he deserved 
to succeed, his love was so absolute, so wholly unselfish, so all-absorb- 
ing. About its very rashness and improvidence, its impetuosity, there 
was an irresistible charm. To a woman, her lover’s very unreasonable- 
‘ness has an attraction far beyond the prudent forethought and judicious 
caution which distinguish calmer admirers ; for in these last she is apt to 
detect more care of themselves than love for her. And Bryan was ten- 
derly loved by Ann Reeve. Not all Richard Gifford’s scoldings and 
threats—and he did not spare them—could turn her heart from her lover. 
She wept : it was not difficult to bring tears into those soft brown eyes; 
she covered her face ; she implored her cousin to be silent, to spare her the 
acute suffering his words occasioned her. But she remained true to Bryan. 

Gifford was not a man to stop at hating ; he swore he would make his 
hatred felt, he would crush his enemy,—for so now he accounted Bryan 
Tredgold. He would end for ever this foolish love-affair of his cousin’s ; 
it should be nipped in the bud. Bryan Tredgold should never triumph 
in the possession of Ann Reeve. 

After some time it became evident that there was something wrong 
in the accounts of Messrs. Fordyce and Fordyce; that an ingenious sys- 
tem of fraud was being carried on. Perhaps, if Bryan Tredgold had been 
moderately careful, had not taken things too much for granted, had 
checked additions and examined writings with a little more deliberation, 
he would have detected the malpractice long before,—arrested the sys- 
tem at the outset. But at this time his attention was greatly diverted 
by his own affairs. And, indeed, he was entirely ignorant up to the 
moment of his arrest, even of the fact that there had been unlawful deal- 
ing with the property of the firm. Mr. Gifford devoted himself to the 
detection of the thief; and soon pounced upon William Moyle. The 
elder clerk, it appeared, had been engaged in much public-house betting 
upon horse-races, and had become involved to a considerable amount. 
He supplied himself from the funds of his employers. His defalcations 
were at first trivial, but became more serious as he grew bolder ; time 
went on, he remained undiscovered, and his necessities increased. Upon 
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detection, the compact described by John Moyle followed. Gifford’s first 
idea had been to implicate Bryan also in the charge of fraud. And in- 
deed the young man’s confessed negligence gave some colour to the accu- 
sation. But, as further examination proceeded, Gifford found he could 
not hope to secure in this way the conviction of his enemy. He 
changed his plan, therefore. He was content to let William Moyle 
escape,—more, to retain him in his situation as clerk; for that was 
inevitable : the theory of Tredgold’s guilt could only be sustained by 
the theory of William Moyle’s innocence. And it was part of the agree- 
ment between the two conspirators that Moyle should remain in the 
service of the firm, with earnest promises of amendment,—fulfilled in 
the future, so far, at least, as his honesty, not his sobriety, was con- 
cerned. The ruin of Bryan was no longer difficult of achievement. And 
to assure his downfall, marked money was found in his desk by those 
who had placed it there for the express object of so discovering it, and 
who readily identified it as money taken from the cash-box of the firm. 
It was only at the last moment that Bryan had consented to the en- 
gagement of counsel on his behalf. Satisfied of his own innocence,- 
he could not imagine that it would be less clear to the judge and 
jury than to himself. He was, as we know, found guilty, and sentenced 
to transportation for a long term of years. In those days transportation 
was more in vogue than at present. Colonies were less squeamish as to 
the character of their population; ‘and failing more respectable emigrants, 
were glad to put up with convicts. 

Instinctively Bryan knew at last who had been his foe: his former 
friend, the cousin of Ann Reeve,—her angry and jealous, because dis- 
appointed, lover. He denounced Richard Gifford as the cause of his suf- 
fering. He acquitted all others ; never suspected William Moyle’s share 
in the plot, or, at most, looked upon him only as a helpless, unconscious 
instrument in the hands of the other conspirator. But against Richard 
Gifford his anger knew no bounds. Upon Richard Gifford he swore he 
would some day wreak a terrible vengeance. 

Gifford triumphed. He had crushed his rival. Had he also crushed 
out the loves of Ann Reeve and Bryan Tredgold? His success was less 
complete than he had expected. Something had happened the possi- 
bility of which he had never taken into account. At the time of the 
trial it was discovered that Bryan and Ann had been some months 
secretly married. 

For John Moyle’s share in these events it may be stated, that he was 
from the first satisfied of Bryan’s innocence. He constantly visited his 
friend during his confinement before the trial, cheering him with the 
hopes of complete acquittal and release. Of course the sculptor knew 
nothing of the plot to ruin the prisoner; nor indeed did the wife of 
William Moyle, who was also assiduous in her efforts to encourage Bryan, 
and to comfort, as far as was possible, his unhappy wife in his absence. 
But on the eve of the trial, William Moyle, touched it may be by the 
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desperate confidence which was leading Bryan to refuse all extrinsic aids 
to his defence in reliance upon his own innocence, aware of the strength 
and completeness of the case which was to be brought into court, and 
anxious that all chances in his favour should not be lost to the accused, 
but that at least the best possible advocacy should be secured on his 
behalf, let fall, in the presence of his brother, John Moyle, some unmis- 
takable hints as to the real state of the case. For atime the sculptor 
seemed quite unable to credit what he heard; was then paralysed by 
shame and terror. Gradually the whole story was revealed to him in all 
its shameful minutiz. He learnt too, that, as part of the price of his 
own escape, William Moyle had deposited a written confession of his 
guilt in the hands of Gifford ; had so delivered himself, bound hand and 
foot, as it were, into the hands of his fellow-conspirator. What was to 
be done? Could John Moyle avail himself of information obtained 
under such distressing conditions? Could he ruin his brother to obtain 
Bryan’s discharge? William Moyle was on his knees, imploring pity 
and secrecy. He would not let his brother go until he had sworn 
solemnly never to betray the real culprit; to keep the cruel conspiracy, 
of which his friend was to be the victim, a secret for ever. 

Pale, feeble, trembling, he yet stirred himself to do what he could 
for Bryan. Counsel was retained for the defence; but there was little 
time to study the case; the evidence was fearfully strong; the lawyer’s 
efforts were altogether in vain. 

Bitterly John Moyle, in after years, reproached himself for his share 
in Bryan’s condemnation. There was something almost unnatural about 
the severity of his self-accusation, or there were more grounds for it than 
were immediately apparent. Was there any secret reason he could 
charge himself with, though others could not, for his lenity to his 
brother? for his silence when the sentence against Bryan Tredgold was 
spoken? This may have been so. John Moyle had, as we know, loved 
Ann Reeve. Had he permitted himself, however feebly or transitorily, 
any sense of satisfaction in the fall of the man who had won her? any 
wild wicked thought that, in Bryan’s ruin and inevitable separation 
from his wife, the hopes of her elder unsuspected lover approached, but 
in ever so small a way, nearer to fulfilment? Who can answer these 
questions? It is hard to search thoroughly, or to judge fairly, the 
strange thoughts stored in the heart of a man. 

In any case, poor Bryan never doubted him. Setting forth on his 
terrible exile, he bequeathed to him the care of his wife, and the child 
she was presently to bring into the world. John Moyle accepted the 
trust eagerly; and betrayed it. He was very poor at the time, and was 
moved in some measure, perhaps, by those miserly considerations which 
were then taking strong hold of him; but, still more, he was influenced 
by the uncompromising demands of Richard Gifford, who seemed to have 
obtained complete control over the brothers; and at last he relin- 
quished all claim to guardianship. The care of Bryan’s wife and child 
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was thus left absolutely to the last man he would have chosen for a trust 
so precious—to Richard Gifford ! 

But the shock of the trial and the sentence had been too much for 
Bryan’s wife. Soon after the birth of her son,—the Noel Tredgold of this 
history,—her reason left her for ever. During the remainder of her life, 
strangely prolonged, all the sad circumstances of her case being consi- 
dered, she was restrained in Mr. Gurwood’s asylum. John Moyle jour- 
neyed there constantly to see her, as we know. His visits were dictated 
by his sense of duty to Bryan, or by his deep love for the suffering 
woman. Something too there may have been in the nature of a self- 
imposed penance and mortification about his pilgrimages to The Laurels ; 
certainly they could only have occasioned him very acute pain. 

Richard Gifford had placed his cousin under Mr. Gurwood’s care in her 
maiden name of Ann Reeve, and refused to acknowledge her son but as 
Noel Reeve. His animosity against Bryan Tredgold seemed even to grow 
rather than to abate as time went on; there was something of the fury 
of impotent or baffled rage in his vindictive feeling against his victim. 
He took a pitiful pleasure in ignoring his cousin’s marriage; tried not 
to think of her as his rival’s wife; as though he could alter the truth, 
or overcome facts by simply denying them. He could not bear to 
hear the name of Tredgold; it made him blench and shiver. But the 
coward is always cruel and implacable; and Richard Gifford was in 
a great measure deficient in physical courage. In this, perhaps, his 
chief punishment consisted. He could not look forward but with 
nervous apprehension to the time when Bryan would be released, and at 
liberty to return to England. His dread of personal violence—for he 
conceived Bryan’s threatened vengeance would assume that form—was 
for a long time excessive. He kept himself informed of the convict’s 
movements; and when his return became imminent, conscious of his 
own inability to cope with Bryan in any hand-to-hand collision, he 
armed himself with pistols, entered into communication with the police, 
and prepared for the worst. It was indeed his morbid anxiety to pre- 
vent any further kindling of Bryan’s wrath against him that induced 
him to conceal the real state of the case in regard to Ann Reeve, or 
Ann Tredgold, as she should rather be called. He was in a sort 
of panic at learning that her recovery was considered to be utterly 
hopeless. He felt that her insanity would be charged to his cruelty 
by Bryan, if by no one else; and that the debt of vengeance which 
the convict had sworn would be one day paid in full, would be thus 
terribly increased. He caused information, therefore, to be conveyed 
to Bryan, that his wife had died of gradual decline. Her health 
had always been delicate; she had even manifested at one time a con- 
sumptive tendency, and her death from such a cause seemed a na- 
tural event enough, and, however grievous to Bryan, less likely than her 
insanity to be considered by him as a result of his enemy’s relentless 
persecution. If, on his return, he had seen the woman he had loved so 
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tenderly a patient, hopelessly insane, in Mr. Gurwood’s asylum, and the 
thought had come to him, that in this also he beheld something more 
of his foe’s evil doings, who can say to what acts of violence, in his 
rage and agony, he might have been driven? Fortunately he was spared 
this. He had seen Ann Reeve only in her youth and beauty; it was 
better so, a thousand times. 

Still Richard Gifford had misjudged his victim; as an evil-minded 
man invariably fails in his appraisement of the good in his fellow-crea- 
tures, underrating it lamentably. He did not understand that Bryan 
Tredgold, cruelly injured and outraged as he had been, was yet a Chris- 
tian. As we have seen, the convict came home—to abandon his dream 
of vengeance; to avoid his oppressor, shrinking even from the chance of 
meeting him, and the temptation that would thereby ensue ;.to labour 
humbly for his bread; to win the love of a son he loved too dearly to 
own and claim, lest he should divide with him the disgrace and sorrow 
of his life;—came home to die a ganger upon the railway works. Poor 
Bryan! a sad fate; but better, God knows, than the fulfilment of the 
fondest dreams of retaliation. 

Meanwhile the clever clerk had risen in the world. In due course he 
had married Miss Fordyce, Herbert Gifford being the only child born of 
that union. But he was still only a clerk in the house when his wife 
died. Not long afterwards, however, he benefited his position by a 
second marriage. He became the husband of Mrs. Gray, his present 
wife, the widow of the late Honourable Ferdinand Gray, and the mother 
of Clare. This advantageous match enabled him to become a partner in 
the firm of Fordyce and Fordyce, and, on the death of old Mr. Fordyce, 
to occupy the proud position of being its sole representative. — 


Much of this story, fuller in some particulars, scantier in others, John 
Moyle told to Noel Tredgold, listening with worn, eager face, white lips, 
and tearful eyes. 

“My poor father!” he moaned; “my poor mother! How terribly 
they were tried! how cruelly they suffered !” 

“Can you pardon me, Noel?” John Moyle asked. “Can you pardon 
me my share in their trials ?” 

Noel gently pressed the old man’s hand. “You loved her!” he said, 
in a low voice. 

John Moyle bowed his head. He was silent for some time. Pre- 
sently he said: 

“ How Bryan bore his trials, you yourself know. Your mother, poor 
soul, sunk beneath them. And you, Noel, what will you do?” 

The young man cried passionately : 

“ One thing at least I will do: I will compel this man—this monster 
—to proclaim aloud my father’s innocence, and his own infamy.” 


Recovered from his fainting-fit, but still very weak and suffering, 
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Mr. Gifford had remained in his office. But he had locked the door, and 
refused to see any one. All visitors were to be told that he was ill, or 
absent. Many people called to see him during the day ; and there was 
some clamour in the outer office. He heard himself charged, noisily and 
insolently, with “‘ keeping out of the way on purpose.” It was evident, 
indeed, that things were going very badly with the old-established firm 
of Fordyce and Fordyce. But he took no heed; he did not stir. Yet 
he was doing nothing—leaning upon his desk, hiding his face in his 
hands. His carriage came at the appointed time, to carry him back to 
Cumberland Crescent ; but he dismissed it. He could not yet leave the 
City, he said; he would return home at his own time, in a cab. 

The daylight waned ; and soon night was darkening the office. Yet 
he would have no candles lighted in his room; he still sat at his desk, 
leaning his head upon his hands, and hiding his face. The clerks, with 
wondering looks, conversing together in awful whispers, took their de- 
parture. The office was closed for the night. The City was emptying ; 
the work of the day was over; Commerce was going to snatch a few 
hours of feverish rest, and awake to renewed toil on the morrow. Still 
Mr. Gifford sat alone in his dark private room. 

The old housekeeper, coming in to sweep the office, started back with 
alarm at seeing him; she quite lost her breath. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” he said. 

There was a curious hollowness about the tone of his voice. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” the housekeeper gasped, curtseying; “I 
thought every body had gone. I didn’t know there was any one here. 
In the dark too! it quite startled me.” 

“I’m going directly. Leave your candle, and fetch me a tumbler of 
water.” ; 

She went to comply with his instructions. He took up a pen, and - 
hurriedly, and not without difficulty, wrote a few lines upon a half-sheet of 
paper. She returned with the water. His hand shook, and the glass clicked 
against his teeth as he held it to his lips. He drained it, and set it down. 

“You are not looking well, sir,” the housekeeper said timidly. 

*T am not very well,” he answered. 

“You work too hard, sir, if I may say so. You. ought to have a 
change, sir. You ought to consider your health, sir. You must take 
care of yourself indeed, sir.” 

“T shall be better soon,” he said faintly. And he stood for a moment 
with an uncertain air, waving the sheet of paper to and fro, as though to 
dry the ink. Apparently he had forgotten that he had already passed 
the blotting-paper over it. 

“J don’t think I shall be here to-morrow—” he began; and he stopped. 

“'That’s right, sir; take a holiday.” 

He did not notice the housekeeper’s remark. 

“You will close the outer door of the office, and wafer this notice on 
the door.” But he did not quit his hold of the paper. 
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* Very good, sir,” said the housekeeper. “Shall I go out and get 
you a cab ?” . 

“No, thank you; I’ll walk. It’s fine, I think; I shall be better for 
a walk. You will be particular about this paper; take care of it, and 
wafer it on the door the first thing in the morning.” 

“T’ll be sure to, sir; you may rely upon me.” ’ 

The paper was in her possession. Mr. Gifford lingered still, eyeing 
it curiously. 

“You’ve been housekeeper to the firm many years?” he said suddenly. 

“Many a long year now, sir.” 

“There !”—he placed some money in her hand. “Good night!” 

And he hurried out. His footsteps could be heard resounding along 
the narrow way. Then he was lost in the darkness, and all was silent. 

“ As like a ghost as he can look,” said the housekeeper. “ Poor gen- 
tleman! and he’s given me ten sovereigns. What for, I wonder? A 
good and kind master, for all he seems so stern.” 

She turned to read the notice to be wafered up on the morrow. 

It was as follows: 

FORDYCE AND FORDYCE. 
Business is suspended, and the Office is closed pending negotiations. 
All letters, Sc. are to be left mith the Housekeeper. 


The date and the initials R. G. were added. 


“Good Heavens! what can it mean? Can Fordyce and Fordyce 
have broke? No; it’s not possible,” 
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Che Suner Life of a Shipwreck : 


A LADY’S NARRATIVE, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 


Hotel du Louvre, Paris, Nov. 1863. 

Ir you are ever shipwrecked, my dearest Laura,—which I hope you 
never will be,—but if, in the course of the excited career which lies 
before you as the wife of a Light Dragoon, you ever should be,—do con- 
trive to get the catastrophe conducted by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. They manage it so much better than any body else. I 
believe other companies drown you sometimes; and drowning is a 
very prosaic arrangement, besides being decidedly opposed to the 
manners of good society—fit only for seafaring people and second- 
class passengers. I have just been shipwrecked under the auspices of 
the P. and O., and I assure you that it is the pleasantest thing imagin- 
able. It has its little hardships, to be sure; but so has a picnic; and the 
wreck was one of the most agreeable picnics you can imagine. You 
know that such festivities derive their principal enjoyment from the 
fact that you always forget the corkscrew and the salt, and are obliged 
to do without them. Now, what will you say when you hear that at our 
improvised entertainment we forgot every thing; that is to say, we did 
not forget, but we were deprived of every thing we wanted for ever so 
long, and realised all the romantic pleasures of Robinson Crusoe upon 
his island—except that we had not to dress up in absurd goatskin, and 
met with only the most civilised of savages ? 

But of course you will want to know how it all happened; so I will 
tell the story without further prelude. 

First, as to my reasons for coming home only two years after my 
marriage. It was not my fault. My husband, who, you are aware, 
is in the Civil Service, was sent to a distant station—a very advantage- 
ous change, as it made him a full, instead of a joint, magistrate; but 
the doctors all said that the journey was more than I could bear, 
especially in such a trying month as September; so it was settled that 
I should return home for a year, and become what they call a grass 
widow. I did not like the idea at first, on account of the separation 
from my husband ; and besides, I can assure you that your old friend 
Héloise Simkin has become a great success in India, and as Mrs. Dul- 
cimer is quite a leader, and an object of homage, such as I can scarcely 
hope to receive in our stupid old country, where things find their level 
in a most unpleasant manner. Not that I flirted, you know; that would 
have been too bad. But I believe people called me a “ frisky matron,” 
—a term, I hear, of the Saturday Review’s,—and that I suppose I am, 
though it seems rather hard to be called a matron at all at my early age. 

However, there was no help for it; so the first mail in September 
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saw me embark on board the P. and O. Company’s screw-steamer Cape 
Comorin for Suez. 

We were a larger party on board than might have been expected 
considering the season, which is by no means a favourite one for leav- 
ing India; for the hot weather is not over in the one country when 
you start, and the cold weather is just about beginning in the other 
country when you arrive, involving rather a violent change. We were 
nearly sixty passengers in all, without counting the second-class, or those 
strange mons‘ers who joined us at Galle from Australia. Taking them 
altogether, the passengers were not a very brilliant set, but of course there 
were some pleasant people among them. I was rather melancholy the 
first day or two, thinking of my journey out, during which I first met Mr. 
Dulcimer,—my letters concerning whom, by the way, somebody has had 
the impertinence to publish. But I brightened up by degrees, and was 
quite myself by the time we arrived at Madras. Here an incident oc- 
curred which caused us all great indignation. We had got up a kind of 
sweepstakes,—the event being the exact time when we should weigh 
anchor. Each drew a particular five minutes, and whoever hit the time 
the nearest of course won. The stakes were ten rupees, or one sovereign, 
each, and about five-and-forty persons subscribed ; so the pool was worth 
winning. It would have been agreeable, in any case, as it was understood 
that the winner was to give a tiffin on shore, and bring back plenty of 
Madras curiosities for the ladies. But in an evil moment, a certain 
person—the wife of a high official in the Benighted Presidency—was 
asked to join. She, a perfect stranger to all of us, drew the winning 
five minutes, and then left us, carrying off the stakes without a hint of 
tiffin, or curiosities, or any thing of the kind. We were very much dis- 
gusted, as you may suppose, and not inclined to be very civil to the other 
Madras people who came on board—who, by the way, were all as yellow 
as buttercups, and envied us, as they confessed, our fresh Bengal com- 
plexions. However, we got on very well ultimately, and reached Point 
de Galle in tolerably good humour. 

We had beautiful weather, and the day after leaving Ceylon were as 
joyous as could be, when the accident happened which is the occasion of 
my writing to you so soon. 

It was a clear calm night when we all retired to our cabins; but 
afterwards, it seems, a dense fog came on, so that you could not have told 
when it was morning without a watch. Ofcourse nobody was likely to 
turn out so soon as usual, and even the habitually early risers, who 
always took their chota hazree on deck in absurd varieties of undress, 
were still in their cabins at half-past six o’clock. It was about this hour 
when we all experienced a terrible shock. The ship had struck on a rock. 
There was no mistake about it. There was an awful crash, a stop, and 
then we turned over on one side. With the ship, my servant and myself, 
who alone occupied the cabin, turned over also, and to bear us company 
came every loose article in the apartment. I had the lower berth, so had an 
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easy fall upon the floor ; but poor Anna Maria, wlio slept above, was not a 
little bruised, and would have been more so but that she happened to fall 
upon me. This was pleasanter for her than for me; but she was not half 
so embarrassing as the inanimate objects which swept down upon us 
both,—desks, dressing-cases, boots and shoes, hats, crinolines, dresses— 
clothes, in fact, of every kind, and all the toilet apparatus, of course,—to 
say nothing of the sea which poured in through the port, and drenched 
every thing in about two minutes. 

I was terribly frightened, but soon recovered myself sufficiently to 
laugh at the absurd picture we must have presented to any body having 
the leisure to look at us. I picked myself up, and then picked up Anna 
Maria (our servants are always more helpless than ourselves in times of 
danger) ; and we were just extricating one another from the mass of goods 
and chattels with which we were encompassed, when the ship turned 
upon the other side, and we were all—myself, servant, goods, chattels, 
and every thing—thrown over in the opposite direction. The same scene 
of confusion was now enacted again, and as the ship continued to rock 
from side to side, there seemed nothing for it but to get out of the cabin 
with all speed. 

I managed to secure a dressing-zown,—how my servant costumed 
herself I am sure I cannot remember,—and so habited I made a dash into 
the saloon. Here a scene of indescribable confusion was being enacted. 
All round the large dining-tables people were running, apparently with- 
out object. There were no cries heard, but the face of every body bore 
the impress of blank despair. I speak more especially of the ladies. The 
gentlemen, for the most part, were trying to assure their female friends 
that there was nothing the matter; that ships were often stopped as ours 
was; and that the rocking to and fro, without being able to move an inch, 
was the sign of a prosperous voyage rather than otherwise. But the 
countenances of some of the lords of the creation belied their words, and 
2, few showed unmistakable signs of funk. Only one of the gentlemen 
passengers seemed to derive any pleasure from the scene. This was a 
middle-aged person, who had come from Australia. He had been snubbed 
somehow by the ladies, with scarcely any of whom he had made ac- 
quaintance. The only conversation I had had with him was not ofa 
very amicable character. He was jealous, I fancy, at the attention paid 
me by the other passengers,—as if J had not always been used to atten- 
tion,—and the day before the accident he had come up to me and said, 
without introduction, and apropos of nothing as regarded the subject, 
“T tell you what it is, Mrs. Dulcimer, I don’t think so much of you as 
your friends on board ; in fact”—and he said this with an air of tremen- 
dous severity—‘ J think you are more engaging than pretty.” With 
which speech he left me, evidently expecting that I should be abased 
to the earth. I believe the other ladies had neglected him also, for 
he now made an indiscriminate attack upon us all. 

“We are all lost,” said he,—“ irretrievably lost.” And he seemed to 
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take a kind of pleasure in making the announcement, as if it was no 
business of his. ‘ 

The saloon was filled with the passengers, ladies especially, who were 
bent upon saving whatever valuables they had at hand. The tables were 
soon strewn with stray things that they were trying to dispose of about 
their persons—a rather difficult process, by the way, as most of the 
ladies were in their toilettes de nuit. One of them I noticed—and I 
dare say others did the same—went on deck in that condition, and began 
talking to one of the ship’s officers about the chances of escape as com- 
posedly as if she had been in full dress in a drawing-room. The ship’s 
officers, who were making arrangements for the general good, would not 
of course be disturbed by particular appeals. It was the purser, I think, 
who gave his arm to the lady in question, and conducted her, with great 
gravity, back to her cabin. If I had been on the point of death—as, in- 
deed, I believed at the time I was—I could not have refrained from 
laughing at the curious appearance of the pair. The purser had on some- 
thing like his usual complement of clothing ; but the lady—well, it was 
the most ridiculous thing you ever beheld. During all this time the 
other passengers had managed to array themselves more or less; but the 
less, I am afraid, was predominant over the more. Some had thrown 
wrappers over their night-clothes—by far the safest plan. Others had 
attempted to dress themselves regularly, and being afraid to complete 
their toilettes, appeared in simple crinolines. Some had put on boots 
without stockings, others stockings without boots. A few appeared with 
one boot and one stocking; and one—her appearance was more absurd 
than any—had attired herself in very limited under garments, and a 
corset, which, half-laced as it was, may be more easily imagined than 
described. Out of their cabins they came, some bent upon simply saving 
their lives ; others determined that, come what might, they would rescue 
some proportion of the things that made life endurable. A few ladies 
had got their jewel-cases out into the saloon, and were making a selec- 
tion of the articles they considered most valuable. One, I noticed, was 
very particular about a bracelet with hair in it, which she fastened upon 
her arm as carefully as if she was decorating herself for some festive oc- 
casion. Another evinced similar solicitude about a little locket, which 
she had some difficulty in finding among secret drawers, A third seemed 
to care for nothing but her marriage-certificate, which she carefully placed 
in a purse, and hung about her neck. She seemed to think that if she 
was to be drowned, it was better to go out of the world with proper cre- 
dentials. The more mercenary were solicitous merely about money. 
‘What shall I do with these notes?” said one. “Do, dear captain” 
(this was to the captain of the ship), “take care of them for me.” “ What 
a dreadful nuisance!” said another; “I forgot to change all these rupees 
in Calcutta, and the bag will sink me if I hang it round my neck.” 
“ Here is a letter of credit upon Coutts’s,” said a third, who seemed to re- 
quire a letter of credit upon an outfitter more than any thing else ; “ whe 
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will cash it for me? I will give any percentage.” The latter offer was 
made in a voice of agony. My poor friend seemed to think that the 
price of securities was going up in the market, when, in point of fact, it 
could not well be more down; not, however, that money itself was in a 
much better position, for very few seemed to care about that. . One of 
those who did, received a characteristic rebuke from our Australian friend. 
“What do you mean by taking your money ?” said he; “ you will never 
want it.” And then he returned to the old chorus, which seemed to 
give him so much satisfaction, “‘ We are all lost—irretrievably lost !” 

It was curious to see, by the way, how the neglected people were 
made use of at the crisis. There was one man who seemed to know 
nobody, and to whom nobody, I believe, had spoken. He was appealed 
to now as a confidential friend, and a lady gave him her child to carry 
—a charge which he considered so onerous that, as we afterwards found, 
he never attempted to save any thing of his own, but lost all he pos- 
sessed with a devotion worthy of a more profitable cause. 

In the mean time the ship went rocking to and fro with more violence 
than ever, and as it seemed that no good came of remaining in the 
saloon, nearly every body rushed upon deck—costumes to the contrary 
notwithstanding, as I heard remarked by a flippant young attorney, who 
was too professional to believe in danger without conclusive evidence. 
And certainly our condition was such as well might provoke laughter. 
I have told you of the arrangements as to skirts, &c. The coiffures 
were, if possible, more ridiculous, and in respect of these, as indeed of 
all matters relating to the toilette, you might see personal character 
cropping out. Some ladies, who had always appeared to have abundant 
hair, now presented themselves with half-bald heads, and dreadful ob- 
jects they looked, it must be confessed ; while others, whom we had 
never given credit for having much hair of their own displayed them- 
selves as nicely coiffé as ever—a transparent arrangement which deceived 
nobody. One lady, who had always been suspected of doing something 
to her complexion, and in particular of rouging, showed exactly the 
same as usual, and I have every reason to believe that she had spent 
twenty minutes upon her face even at this terrible crisis. It is certain 
that she had bestowed very little time upon any other department of 
adornment; for her wardrobe was so limited when she came upon deck 
that a contribution was at once levied in her favour upon another pas- 
senger, who appeared in most unbecoming style as regarded her head, 
but with no less than three robes, one over the other. She surely must 
have dressed for the shipwreck before leaving Galle! 

Two or three of the ladies—I noticed only two or three—were com- 
pletely costumed. They might have made a morning call in the attire 
which they wore on this short notice ; and a few of the gentlemen were 
in équally good order. I suppose habit does a great deal for people in 
such cases, ' 


Well, the rocking went on, and every thing in the saloon was in the 
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greatest state of confusion—all the cabin-doors open, every body rush- 
ing about in the diversified attire I have described, trying to save what- 
ever property they could collect, with a view to ultimately saving them- 
selves. But this proceeding was brought to a sudden close by an order 
from the captain for us all to go on deck. Every body, of course, 
considered this to mean that we were going to pieces at once; so the 
things that had been collected were thrown down any where, and every 
lady went up, supported by the first gentleman who came to hand— 
or perhaps I might more properly say, to arm. ‘What a sight the deck 
presented compared with its usual appearance at the same hour! Instead 
of the freshly-washed parquet, every thing clean and neat and in its place, 
and passengers, nicely dressed, having their promenade before breakfast, 
there were nothing but uncleanliness and confusion, haggard half- 
clothed wretches rushing about in despair, and the ship’s company 
all talking at once as they set about their duty. What duty they were 
engaged in was soon apparent—they were lowering the boats. 

Directly this was seen, there was a general rush at the unfortunate 
captain to be saved—this at least on the part of the ladies. Some 
merely asked for themselves: “Oh, do, dear captain, take me into a 
boat ; oh, do take care of me!” Others were thoughtful for their hus- 
bands or children: “Oh, do, dear captain, think of my little boy ; do 
not let him be left behind!” or, “Oh, make my Henry go in the first 
boat ; if you don’t, I know he will be waiting, and then there will be no 
room for him. You may leave me if you like!” And so forth. The 
poor captain was at his wits’ end between them all. “My good ladies,” 
said he, “we will get you all off if you will only have a little patience, 
and be a little quiet. The boats shall take you in parties—ladies first, 
gentlemen afterwards. The shore, you see, is not far off.” 

The land was close upon us—indeed, not more than three hundred 
yards distant. Oh! and it looked so green and pleasant, covered as it 
was with cocoa-nut trees; and we thought how happy the black people 
must be whom we saw crowding down to look at us. Nothing surely 
could be more delightful than to be at a place that there was no occa- 
sion to escape from ! 

The lowering of the boats was a work of great difficulty in conse- 
quence of the rocking of the ship, which, indeed, was so strong as 
to sweep the passengers, unless they clung to something very tightly, all 
to one side at every movement. Fortunately I was very well provided 
for in my cavalier, Captain Skylark, who told me from the first that 
nothing worse would happen to us than the possible loss of our pro- 
perty; so that I made myself quite comfortable, and waited for things 
to develop. 

The boats were all right at last, and the next work was to get into 
them. There was awful crowding for the first, in which I did not take 
part; for, as Captain Skylark said, the second would do just as well, and 
there would not be the same rush, nor consequent chance of being 
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swamped. It was quite impossible that the ladies could descend the 
ladder alone ; so the captain simplified matters by carrying them down in 
his arms, one after another. One boat full, another was brought along- 
side, and so on; and the ladies. once disposed of, the gentlemen were 
accommodated, the whole in time getting safe off. The captain himself 
was the last to leave the ship. The business was managed very well— 
the only awkwardness being occasioned by two or three ladies having 
somebody else’s babies instead of their own; and one lady, who had got 
the right baby, seeing its bottle, which she had given to a gentleman to 
hold, go into another boat. Notwithstanding the miserable state we were 
all in,.we could not help laughing at hearing such cries as, “ This is the 
wrong child they have given me; I don’t want it, and won’t have it!” Or, 
“Where’s Captain Tulwar and the baby’s bottle?” 

A miserable state we were in, to be sure. The surf was too heavy 
for oars, so the boats had to be’ pulled on shore by means of ropes— 
though how they got the other ends of the ropes on shore first, I cannot 
say. We had to stoop down in the boats in a most uncomfortable posi- 
tion, in order to let these ropes pass over our heads; and as the sea 
did not pass over our heads at the same time, but drenched us very con- 
siderably, you may guess what a very pleasant journey we had. 

It soon came to an end, however. I had shut my eyes, and squeezed 
myself into as small a compass as possible, and was aroused only by the 
boat touching ground. But we were by no means in yet. There was 
another hundred yards of shallow sea to be traversed. I was just won- 
dering if we were expected to wade through it, when a steward said to 
me, “ Don’t be particular, ma’am; jump on my back.” So as it was of no 
use being particular, I wasn’t, and was carried on shore very comfort- 
ably, the other ladies making the journey in the same way. 

It was a miracle that we all reached in safety; for one of the ropes 
broke, and the boat was hurled back against the ship. It was not our 
boat; but en revanche we were as nearly swamped as could be. However, 
there we all were at last, safe on land. All of us? Yes; nobody was miss- 
ing. It was a curious sensation the time occupied in ascertaining the 
fact. The captain counted us over in regular order, but of course we 
could not be satisfied with that. “ Where is Emily?” “I hope dear Mrs. 
Wavelet is with us?” “Oh, yes, dear, here.” “ I’ve not seen Miss Topaz 
_ yet; I hope she’s safe.” “Oh, yes, ma’am; she’s over there sitting on the 
sand, and wringing the water out of her hair.” “Oh, I’m so glad to see 
you again, Captain Tulwar; [ was afraid you were lost, and had taken my 
baby’s bottle with you.” Poor Captain Tulwar, by the way, was holding 
the bottle at arm’s length, like an antique lamp, not knowing what to do 
with it. “This is your baby, ma’am; and I’ll thank you to give me 
mine.” “T have not the smallest desire to keep it, I can assure you; other 
people’s babies are not such desirable possessions.” “ Yes, this is mine; 
but it had a coral in its hand.” “ Well, ma’am, I have not taken the 
coral, if you mean that.” “I have not seen that fat, bald-headed old 
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gentleman we took on shore at Madras. I gave Julia to him to take 
care of.” “Oh, yes, ma’am, he’s here, and here’s Julia, and you can take 
her back; she doesn’t seem to like me much; I suppose it’s because I’m 
fat and bald.” “Oh, I meant nothing, sir. Julia, why do you not thank 
the gentleman?” ;' 

Such were the exclamations heard on all sides. Of course the ladies 
had the greatest share of the talk. The gentlemen generally behaved 
with great composure; though one or two of them, I was sorry to see, 
had kept up their courage before leaving the ship by something which 
greatly resembled brandy in its effects. I forgot to mention my Austra- 
lian friend all this time. I told you how bitter he was in his remarks. 
Tt seems that he had spent his entire life in accumulating an immense 
fortune, and felt it rather hard that it should be lost, and himself with it, 
just as he was bringing it home to spend. Up to the last moment of get- 
ting into the boats, he had been harping upon the old strain, “ We are 
all lost—irretrievably lost;” and now, when we were safely landed, he 
came up to me, and said, “ Well, Mrs. Dulcimer, we have a pleasant 
prospect before us; we shall be starved here, it seems; for it’s very 
unlikely that we shall ever be taken off, and there’s nothing to eat on 
the island. I’m afraid your little doll’s face and engaging manners won’t 
do much for us here.” Wasn’t it bearish of him? But I believe the fact 
was that the poor man was desperately in love with me, and that I added 
considerably to the bitterness with which he met his ill fortune. 

However, there was no danger of starving for the present. There 
were plenty of cocoa-nuts, at any rate; and these the natives came and 
offered us with every appearance of sympathy. I think I never tasted 
any thing so delicious in my life as a draught of the milk. There was a 
little rice, too, it seems, but we did not trouble ourselves about that at 
the time. Some of the gentlemen had flasks of brandy; and this, with 
water, was not unacceptable, even to the ladies; for the air was heavy 
with mist, and a drizzling rain kept you in a thorough state of damp. 
Those who had blankets rolled themselves in them to get warm, or gave 
them to the children, who needed them even more. The latter added 
to our miseries by crying for biscuits and every thing else that was not to 
be had. In this state we all lay or sat upon the sand, waiting for what 
might come next. 

What came next was of a very satisfactory nature. Boats from the 
ship bringing provisions burst upon our delighted eyes; and, in addition, 
we saw sheep and other live stock—poor devoted creatures!—thrown 
overboard, and allowed to swim on shore. Another anxious couple of 
hours passed away; and then we were directed by the captain to walk 
about a quarter of a mile inland, where two small huts were assigned for 
our accommodation. This was a very welcome relief; for the sun was 
becoming strong as the mist cleared away, and the rain, too, continued 
to drizzle. But the huts were not sufficient to hold half of us; so a large 
tent was pitched for the remainder. In the mean time a fire had been 
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kindled in the open air, and round it we all crowded, despite the rain, to 
dry our dresses, or get some comfort at any rate. 

We were nearly all ladies here, most of the gentlemen having been 
left on the beach, endeavouring to save the luggage from the ship. We 
were awfully hungry by the middle of the day, but had to content our- 
selves with some damp biscuits and water. It was a weary time that we 
passed in the huts and the tent,—relieved, of course, a little, by conver- 
sation,—until five o’clock came, and with it the welcome announcement 
that we were to have dinner. The announcement came in the form of 
an odour which explained itself; and we all agreed that the Jockey Club 
and Alexandra Bouquet were nothing to it. And what do you think it 
was? Nothing but Irish stew,—and oh, so fat! We could not have 
touched it at any other time; and we had no bread or vegetables to re- 
lieve it. Moreover, we had neither plates nor knives and forks, but ate 
off large leaves with our fingers. But it was a charming meal; and we 
all declared that no diner a la Russe was ever half so good. The gentle- 
men, too, had joined us by this time, and contributed to keep up our 
spirits; so that we could even make fun of our situation, which we cer- 
tainly could not have done in the morning. The gentlemen had, of 
course, managed to save some cheroots, which were damp, but delight- 
ful,—at least, so they said. These they smoked after dinner; and it is a 
curious fact, that several ladies who never could endure the odour before 
forgot to be ill through it now. 

This was all very well until it became time to retire to rest, and then 
our troubles began anew. The invalids were put into the huts, and the 
rest of us slept in the tent, or tried to sleep. Of course we had no 
beds,—nothing but blankets and rugs,—and no pillows, except such as 
we could improvise. Undressing altogether, therefore, was out of the 
question; and as for partial undressing, scarcely any of us had any thing 
to spare; so we nearly all lay down as we were. Anda pleasant time we had 
of it, truly! The heat was terrific, and the musquitos every where—there 
must have been thousands of them in the tent, for the noise they made 
was as loud as bagpipes; so that repose was out of the question, except 
by fits and starts; and when you got it, you were always sure to be roused 
by somebody crying out at the bites, and slapping at their faces and necks 
in order to crush the authors of their misery. There was one stout lady 
who suffered more than any of us: she had not a wink of sleep for hours, 
but lay awake, moaning and crying, and slapping at the horrid little in- 
sects, who seemed to have taken a particular affection for her. At last 
she was quiet, and dropped into a slumber; but it did not endure long. 

“ Are you awake, dear?” said a sympathetic voice—that of a parti- 
cular friend, who sincerely pitied her condition. 

“Yes, I am now!” was the answer, made with undisguised fury. 
“But I was just off in a beautiful sleep, which you have quite put an 
end to!” 

Apologies were useless; the mischief was done; sleep had flown 
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from the eyelids of the large lady, and returned no more. How she 
hated her particular friend! For myself, I confess that I could not for- 
bear laughing. 

I slept scarcely at all until morning, making some little use of my . 
time by fanning the children, who suffered awfully. But I dropped off 
just before daylight, and then I had nightmare. When I awoke, I found 
myself with my head half-buried in the sand, under a chair. 

Where the gentlemen slept I know not, but I suppose in the open 
air. I saw the doctor in the middle of the night, when he prescribed 
some claret-and-water. Some claret had fortunately been saved from the 
wreck. 

Next morning, the ladies—that is to say, all who wished, or were 
strong enough—went to bathe in the sea. Two gentlemen kept guard on 
the beach to keep off intruders. Ofcourse I was among the bashers; 
and a beautiful swim I had. Then back to breakfast—Irish stew again; 
very monotonous, but very nice. After breakfast we learnt, to our de- 
light, that we were to go to a Rajah’s palace, instead of our huts and 
tents. The palace was about a mile off. In the mean time we learnt, 
still more to our delight, that the greater. portion of the passengers’ bag- 
gage had been recovered from the ship, and was on the shore. This, 
however, was to be sent after us; so we did not wait for it. At the palace, 
whither we went like birds, there were two large rooms provided for us, 
in which we could place mattresses for sleeping. For a dining-room, a 
hut was soon rigged up; and there we were, very comfortable indeed. 
On the walls of the latter we found written,—a touching piece of senti- 
ment on the part of the stewards,—‘“ HAVE PITY ON US POOR SHIP- 
WRECKED PASSENGERS.” 

The work of organisation was now commenced. A regular commis- 
sariat was established, and every arrangement was made for a more or 
less protracted stay. We were to have two meals a day, the inevitable 
mutton being relieved by raisins, flour, &c. For the exigencies of tea 
there was a solitary cow; but we soon found that it was quite unavail- 
able for that refreshment. It was regularly besieged by anxious mothers 
for their children, so that every body who was not an anxious mother soon 
gave it up in despair, There was great rejoicing among the gentlemen 
—and among the ladies too, perhaps—when it was found that there was 
a tolerably good stock of beer; and it was now arranged that every body, 
ladies as well as gentlemen, should be allowed one bottle each every day. 
The ladies, I need scarcely say, gave up a considerable portion of their 
share to their more thirsty friends, 

We now formed ourselves into messes—that is to say, the different 
parties” into which we had fallen allied themselves together, and joined 
issue in common wants. Some parties were better provided than others, 
and you cannot think what jealousies their various resources gave rise to. 
We all dined together of course, in the common tent; and whatever any 
body had in particular went no farther than the immediate circle to which 
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we belonged. It was not much that there was to covet in any case, but 
of the little a great deal was made. Among our party I know of nothing 
except a bottle of chutnee which was not common to all; but this bottle 


' Lof chutnee brought down tipon us an amount of envy which you would 


scarcely believe. ‘Giving themselves airs!” ‘Think they can carry all 
before them!” “ Disgusting upstarts!” Phrases like this we heard freely 
current in reference to our poor little indulgence. I never knew asimple 
bottle of chutnee excite so much bad feeling in all my life. 

I now write without reference to any particular day, but as regards 
all the days we passed on the island. We became a regular community, 
bound together by certain general laws, but broken up awfully by dif- 
ferent interests, which assumed quite a political importance. I am sure 
that if we had brought out a newspaper—which we certainly should have 
done had we remained much longer on the island—that abundant topics 
for controversy would have presented themselves, and that we should all 
have quarrelled dreadfully. Happily no machinery of the kind was 
available, and whatever we had to say against one another evaporated in 
simple talk. On the whole, nothing could be more harmonious than our 
way of life. Our bath in the morning, which was delicious; our break- 
fast, with Irish stew and claret-and-water, which was endurable, at any 
rate; our dinner, which was a repetition of our breakfast, and just as 
welcome ; and our séances after that, when we all sat down on the beach, 
and sang songs till bedtime ;—every thing was charming, and after a day 
or two we enjoyed ourselves immensely. So luxurious, indeed, did we 
get, that we soon became dissatisfied with the state of our costume, and 
began to look after our personal appearance. We were all dressed, as I 
have said, in a very accidenté way; but after a couple of days, the greater 
part of our personal luggage being recovered, it was sent on to us, and 
great was the excitement of opening it, and seeing how far it was avail- 
able. Ofcourse a great many of our things were spoiled; but still we 
managed to get together sufficient to make a tolerably good appearance, 
and those who had not been so fortunate as others were content to re- 
ceive contributions. For one lady, who had lost a very important box, 
we made a collection—of what, do you think? Of steel hoops from our 
crinolines, with which she managed to make a garment for herself, and 
to appear quite presentable. Mine, I must confess, had come greatly to 
grief, and the second day we were on the island stood much in need of 
repair. I undertook the task of mending it myself, and had it strung up 
in one of the invalid’s huts. This was just before we moved to the Rajah’s 
palace. I was standing actually im the garment—that is to say, my head 
and shoulders in it—putting some of the hoops in order, when I received a 
sudden visit from Captain Skylark. You can imagine my confusion ; but 
he promised not to tell, and I believe the first fun made of my ridiculous 
position is made by myself. All our clothing which admitted of being 
washed was ‘somehow very scarce, so we had to make regular arrange- 
ments for putting it in order. There were several tanks in the neigh- 
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bourhood, some of which were used for our drinking water, while others 
were appropriated for washing purposes, and assigned respectively to our 
several parties. I was greatly annoyed one day at finding that one of our 
drinking-tanks had been seized by a second-class passenger, whom I found 
actually employed in washing within it his five ugly little children, and 
the family linen into the bargain. Ofcourse I gave information of his 
aggression, and he was not allowed to repeat it. But even at the legiti- 
mate places allowed for such purposes there were many awkward rencon- 
tres. At our tank, for instance, I met a lady one day, a thorough old 
Indian, the wife of a gui hai major, who was engaged in washing some 
of the family garments. She had never liked me, and now gave me a bit 
of her mind, frankly telling me that she always thought I was not a lady, 
because I used to sing upon deck after tea; and she added, “I should 
like to shake you, you creature, if I dared!” This I did not mind, and 
I think my not minding it made her the more enraged. 

We became quite particular about our toilettes, as I have said, and 
got up our collars and sleeves beautifully; that is to say, we washed them 
punctually in the tanks, and for want of ironing had recourse to a very 
ingenious device. We all sat on benches placed round the dinner-table, 
which benches were covered with canvas, or something of the kind. 
Under the covering we placed our sleeves and other things that required 
pressing. By the time dinner was over, they were always done delight- 
fully ; and when there was a special requirement, we placed them in our 
own neighbourhood, and gave our friends a hint of the service they were 
to render—that is to say, told them to sit quietly, that the things might 
not be crumpled. By this means we managed to maintain our dignity 
to the last ; and I doubt whether shipwrecked passengers, on the whole, 
ever presented a more respectable appearance. My remark, however, ap- 
plies only to those who took things good-humouredly. There were a 
few ladies among us who never would consent to forget what they con- 
sidered their individual importance. I was particularly amused with 
the wife of a vet-—veterinary surgeon, you know—who had not lost any 
thing to speak of, but who always talked of the magnificent wardrobe 
she had lost, of which, by the way, we had seen no signs while it was 
supposed to be in her possession. She was awfully hard up for clothes, 
and, among other things, for stockings. I offered to give her some. 
They were of humble whitey-brown cotton. She hurled the suggestion 
back upon me with disdain. “Her Thomas,” she said, “ would never 
let her wear any thing else but silk.” So for want of silk she positively 
went without. Any where but on the island, where we were all in such 
straits, nobody would have dreamt of considering her a lady (although, by 
the way, she did not sing upon deck); but this was her great oppor- 
tunity for distinction, and it was too important to be missed. Several 
other persons, I observed, improved the occasion by talking of imaginary 
wardrobes; and some, I am sorry to say, found things belonging to other 
passengers, which they maintained to be their own, alleging the special 
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eccasions on which they had passed into their possession, wedding-days 
being particular favourites, as I noticed in nearly every case. Not only 
shawls and such adaptable articles were appropriated, but jewelry to a 
considerable extent; the latter more particularly by the stewardesses, who 
had remained in the cabins until the last moment, and appeared to have 
searched the ring-stands and the tumblers, into which we threw stray 
articles of daily use, with great punctuality. 

Fortunately we got back the greater part of our heavy luggage, and 
a great many loose things were thrown on shore. The baggage was 
opened on the beach, that the contents might dry, and a curious scene: 
was there presented. Of the stray articles we were glad to pick up any 
thing we could find. “Here is a stocking, dear; do you want one?” 
“Oh, I have found a shoe; it will just fit Clara.” “A bit of sponge and 
a boot-lace, I declare ; I will take them to Mrs. Waif, and if she is not 
wanting any thing of the kind, Mrs. Stray will be glad to get them.” 
“Whose hat is this? I wish it would fit me, I have had nothing but a 
wet towel round my head since we landed.” “Don’t touch all these 
photographic portraits; they are only put there to dry.” “Oh, I wish 
that petticoat was mine!” Such was the nature of the remarks elicited 
by the great exhibition on the beach. I need scarcely say, that among 
all the good-humoured people there was a community of goods, and that 
nobody wanted for any thing that any body had, except persons like the 
vet’s wife, who took advantage of the time to give themselves absurd airs. 
For myself, I was in great distress for two days for want of a hat. I had 
three when I left Calcutta, but two had blown overboard. YT ortunately 
I found the one I had in wear—where do you think ?—up a tree! How 
it came there, I know not, but I suppose the wind took care of it for me. It 
was a great day for me when I found the hat; and I confess I never felt 
so happy as the first occasion when I was able to have my hair crimped, 
and come in to dinner in a black silk dress which I got from my trunks. 
I had been a little touched by the sun, I fear; but the heat becomes me, 
and when I feel my face burning, I know I look awfully pretty, and 
don’t care who sees me. This, however, was after we got off the island. 
While there, I accommodated myself to circumstances, making my cos- 
tume as becoming as possible mzthout a crinoline, after the first few days, 
by means of a black-silk jacket over a coloured skirt. 

I should have mentioned that immediately after our landing on the 
island one of the ship’s boats was despatched to Bombay, in charge of an 
officer, in order to bring us help. It was more than doubtful if the boat 
would live: if it had not, we must have despatched another, in hopes of 
its meeting a better fate. We heard nothing for ten days of the mission, 
and began to be very anxious. Every cloud was taken for a steamer, 
and when the steamer at last came, it was taken for a cloud. 

The steamer did come at last, on the eleventh day; and you should 
have heard the hurrahs with which it was received ! We were all mad 
with delight! Every body went about shaking every body else by the 
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hand. Quarrels were all forgotten in the general glee. We all swore 
eternal friendship, and joined in choruses of congratulation. The dullest 
people, who had always declared that they were not musical, now’ “ fa- 
voured the company with a song,” out of sheer exultation, without being 
asked at all. This was while the steamer was in the distance. When it 
actually arrived, the general ecstasy approached a pitch which is usually 
considered indicative of lunacy. We were all such friends that our 
greatest fear was lest we should ever be parted. My old Australian 
acquaintance, who had said that I was more engaging than pretty, and 
that we were all lost, irretrievably lost, came up and shook me warmly 
by both hands, saying that he had always loved me like a daughter, and 
that I was one of the last persons upon earth whom he would wish to 
offend. The vet’s wife, forgetting all the fabulous splendour which had 
been sunk in her imaginary boxes, came to me with tears in her eyes, 
and said she would take the stockings of me after all. Even the old 
female major relented, and, so far from “shaking” me, kissed me affec- 
tionately, and said I was a dear good thing, and had behaved very well 
during a severe trial. Altogether the latter end of our adventure was so 
pleasant, that when we had to go on board the steamer we actually 
regretted leaving the island to be once more scattered over the world; and 
I saw many of my fellow-passengers shed tears when we were in the 
boat, looking back to the scene where we had undergone so many hard- 
ships in common. However, nobody preferred being left behind; and 
once safe afloat, we wer all glad of the many comforts with which we 
renewed our acquaintance. The ship had been sent from Bombay espe- 
cially to take us to Suez, and there we caught the regular Overland Mail. 
We were not very welcome to the passengers, as we interfered a little 
with the regular arrangements, and were, moreover, objects of interest 
naturally engrossing the principal attention. I do believe that many of 
our new friends envied the misfortunes which attracted towards us so 
much interest. All we could do for them was to put them out of their 
misery as soon as possible. I speak of myself and my own “ party,” who 
all came vid Marseilles, and made the best of our way to dear Paris, 
where we are now located. We are all here together in the hotel, and should 
be as happy as the day was long, if it were three times as long as it is. 
We rush about in groups, seeing great sights that we don’t care about, 
and buying every thing that we don’t want, with the greatest enjoyment 
possible. ‘The sensation of having a real house to live in was in itself a 
perfect pleasure for the first few days. Then we bethought ourselves of 
our toilettes. None of our sea-things would do now. We looked into 
third-rate shops. “Oh, what a beautiful mantle!” was the prelude to going 
in and buying it, of course. Then we always found afterwards that we 
had got the wrong thing, and had to go somewhere else for the right. 
No British reticence distinguished us upon these occasions. We made 
every body our confidants. At the hotel our adventures were, of course, 
notorious. At the shops we always said, “Ah, madame!”—or “monsieur,”” 
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as the case might be—“ nous avons fait naufrage; mais abbe sub utcha.” 
We mixed up Hindustanee and French with more than the usual reck- 
lessness of Overland travellers. The people thought us rather mad, no 
doubt, but were full of sympathy, and indeed are so still; for we have by 
no means come to an end of our enthusiasm, and do not intend until after 
Christmas. It is all very well to talk about one’s home and one’s family, 
but there is a bond between shipwrecked passengers which is not easily 
broken. Just now we are all like sailors on shore; and if you can 
imagine any enjoyment greater than that, I shall be obliged by your 
pointing it out. Of course I shall be delighted to meet my old friends 
again, and my Laura in particular; but in the mean time you must excuse 
me for being a little infatuated with my present mode of life. Write 


soon. Ever your fondly attached HELOISE, 
S. L. B. 
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A Peculiar People. 


It is ten of an autumn morn by the chime. As I hurry on the path, I 
am sorely out of breath, and afraid that I, perhaps, am not in time. But 
Iam in time. The hour is 10.5 am. The path is that which conducts 
to the station of the Ulster Railway Company; the object Galway. We 
are a light brigade. of three hundred, without a charge; for to-morrow the 
Hibernia sails for Boston, and | am bound for the sea as one of a gal- 
lant gratis company, going down to Galway to celebrate that event. In 
point of fact, for this occasion only, I am the Boy for Galway. I am 
accompanied by two hundred ninety and nine others, all of them compa- 
nions of unquestionable jollity, all of them Boys for Galway—to a Boy. 

In my capacity of Boy for Galway, I start at 10.10 am. The train 
is very long, and all first-class; for when people travel free there and 
back, catch me one mean enough to go second! Ours differs much from 
ordinary trains, and notably in this—that in each carriage is a hamper, 
and in each hamper there are diverse meats, and curious old sherries, and 
pale brandies, and neat whiskies. Cards there be also; nor are solemn 
chess and sedate draughts wanting. By sedate draughts (I desire to 
state) I do not mean soda-water. The rigorous laws which forbid, and, 
as is well known, effectually prevent, smoking on railways, are on this 
occasion suspended, by general consent of the Company’s company. 
Every carriage seems to have an internal communication with the puffing 
locomotive in front, or that behind; for we are so many that it takes two 
engines to drag and drive us. Also the strains of vocal melody are to be 
heard, and joyful noises of a melodious and popular character issue forth 
from carriages along the line, and compartments give outward and 
audible evidence of inward harmony. These hilarious proceedings so 
utterly upset the official mind of the porters and guards, that the Com- 
pany’s servants wear aspects of diversion, which, at 10.10 a.m., are wholly 
unbusinesslike and anachronistic. The state of the case is. plainly that 
of a respectable five-per-cent-paying railway going out for the day, to 
have a lark with three hundred Boys for Galway. 

Not unto me the narrative of that remarkable journey across Ireland, 
from Belfast Lough to Galway Bay, in six hours of jollification. Not 
unto me the description of our arrival at the City of the Tribes, and of a 
Heliogabalian champagne lunch, which we telegraphed for en route— 
think of that, in barbarous Ireland! ‘ Lunch for three hundred,” if you 
please !—and which was ready for us when we ran jovially into the 
station. Not unto me the account of the banquet and the ball, and the 
direful execution done thereat by the feminine “ Galway Blazers.” Not 
unto me the spirit-stirring sketch of the “ bewtyful foight” in the hotel 
afterwards, when the “ jintlemin, Lord save them! bruk all round them 
in their divarsion, the divils!” and wrecked the coffee-room. Not unto 
me the ceremonial of the Aibernia’s sailing, which reopened the Galway 
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Route to America, and reconsecrated a Great Job. These things are 
written by Our Own in every variety of expanded English—more or less; 
and I will have none of them. I propose to myself to narrate briefly and 
from personal observation what I saw there of a Peculiar People. 

A Public Writer in a public journal last year made candid avowal of 
the rapturous joy which he felt when he read of a boy having been eaten 
by a bear in the Pyrenees, or of a woman being attacked by a wolf come 
down from the Jura mountains. In these days of excessive civilisation 
he admitted that it gave him a glorious thrill to hear that savage nature 
was not yet entirely extinct in Europe. I clasp that Public Writer figu- 
ratively to my heart. We are kindred souls. If ever it should be my 
happy lot to meet that man, I will give him beer and my blessing. We 
are so terribly advanced, have so progressed, have such an amount of 
enlightened civilisation, that I hunger and thirst after a little barbarism. 
I shall never forget the rapture with which I went to see a herd of wild 
boars in a sporting preserve called Astroni, made out of the crater of an 
extinct volcano, for the uses of his late respected majesty King Bomba 
of Naples. I admit that those specimens of natural history excessively re- 
sembled black pigs ; but to me they were wild boars. There is a chamois 
connected with a little hotel at the foot of the Righi, on the borders of 
the Lake, which fills my soul with an Alpine joy. Itis a stuffed one, I 
concede; but still it is a chamois. I know of a herd of wild goats (real 
wild goats) resident on the craggy face of an Irish mountain—I am not 
going to say where. Generosity has its limits; but I have a delight in a 
venerable whitebeard of that little flock, which would fade utterly away, 
if I could get at him—as, I grieve to say, I have often basely essayed to do. 
With these instincts, I was not long in Galway before I was on my way 
to explore the (to me) fascinating locality where dwell the Peculiar 
People. For is it not fascinating—I address myself to any disciple of 
the late Mr. Buckle—is it not fascinating to think of a people now-a-days 
who, after seven centuries of conquest, occupation, and amalgamation 
with the Anglo-Saxon; who, dwelling within pistol-shot of a large city, 
a Transatlantic Packet Station, a terminal railway point, whereof the 
other end a metropolis where a Vice-King reigns ;—is it not fascinating, 
Task any one with a taste of raw nature in his soul, to find a colony of 
people who can’t speak English ; who have laws, manners, and customs 
of their own; who keep fast by one special avocation; who marry and 
are given in marriage to no outsider ; who have a king of their own 
election ; who wear a costume of their own, and have no change in the 
fashions ; who are to all intents and purposes as separate and apart from 
English civilisation as the gipsies, and yet are not nomadic, but have 
their fixed town and established occupation ? What Wordsworth felt at 
sight of the daffodils, I feel as, joyously, I set my face towards the town, 
or village, or Galwegian suburb—The Claddagh. 

With all Livingstonian ardour I explore my way to The Claddagh. 
I find it without very great difficulty, despite the instruction to “keep 
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straight on” whenever I am coming to diverging roads; and I thus make 
the discovery, that in Galwegian “keep straight on” means “take the 
road to the right.” (I present this useful item of Irish topographical 
information gratuitously to the readers of this periodical.) Presently, I 
come in sight of many clusters of long-extended cottages, one-storied, 
thatched as to the roofs, brown-washed (not white-washed) as to the 
walls, and with significant indications of piscatorial pursuits. I encoun- 
ter a sturdy young native. With difficulty I deny myself the delight of 
addressing him as “pescator dell onde ;” but I refrain, and winningly 
inquire if this be the way to The Claddagh. The sturdy young native 
stares at me, breathes heavily, and is about to proceed silently on his 
way, when I repeat my inquiry. To my inexpressible joy, I find that 
he does not understand me! It strikes me, further, as a remarkable 
fact, that I do not understand him, when at length he makes rejoinder— 
for he is speaking Irish! By a natural instinct of the Anglo-Saxon, I 
renew my inquiry in a much louder tone, under the universal idea that 
all foreigners who are unacquainted with English will comprehend it 
perfectly if you bawl at them. Then the young native breaks wildly out 
into pantomime; and, nodding rapidly at the sound of the word “ Clad- 
dagh,” points with his finger, in a general manner, about halfway round 
the horizon—Newfoundland-way. I thank him very politely, and recal 
Mulligan’s definition of his residence, when he stands on Westminster 
Bridge, and sweeping his stick over the 8., 8.W., and W. postal districts, 
answers grandly, “Sir! I live out yonder!” I go on my way rejoicing, 
and effectively I am at The Claddagh; and an eligible opportunity now 
offers for the marking, notation, and inward digestion of the manners 
and customs of my Peculiar People. I am compelled to admit, at the 
outset, that the scriptural association of a “ Peculiar People” with a ‘zeal 
for good works,” is admirably exemplified here. Charity is a good work; 
and the sudden zeal of my Peculiar People in stimulating me to the 
good work of giving them money, is unanimous, and rather fearsome. 
Like—very like—a charge of donkey-boys at Cairo, come at me a herd of 
little brown chaps, with the blackest of eyes—natural, not acquired—with 
stretched-out palms and wild cries, in an unknown tongue, which I have, 
however, no difficulty whatever in translating as the exact Celtic equiva- 
lent for ‘‘ backsheesh.” The foremost youngster of the lot is conspicuous 
by an orange knot of a dirty kerchief, which is his theory of head-gear. 
The colour shows how artificial, after all, are party antipathies! In the 
highly intellectual, educated, ‘and civilised part of Ireland whence I 
started this morning, I could get you yon little brown chap’s head broke 
in less than half a minute, for dear sake of the colour of that orange top- 
knot! Nay, I could get you up a row, all out of that little dirty bit of 
rag, that would keep a whole city in a savage ferment for a week, with 
military under arms, and streets lined with horse and foot police, to hin- 
der two sections of Christians from murdering each other,for doctrinal 
differences. Yea, my friend, come us-ward towards the middle of the 
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seventh month of any year of our Lord, and you will find us breaking 
the Protestant peace and Catholic heads with all the ferocity of Kicker- 
aboo islanders. That’s one of the charms of Irish residence ; but to my 
Claddagh. Sevenpence-halfpenny, in halfpence, were summarily offered up 
as a sacrifice to appease the sacred thirst for copper of the little brown 
herd ; who departed, with many cries, and much (to me) foreign expres- 
sions of rejoicing, to a distant bank, whereon sat a many-coloured crowd 
of women, with apple-baskets, and creels of apples, and sacks of apples, 
and apples shot down on the ground on straw-heaps,—a crowd more like 
that of the oyster-women on the Santa Lucia at Naples than any thing 
else in nature. Among these Hesperides rose much shrill clamour of 
competition at the sudden influx of bullion, which threatened seriously 
to disturb the level of market values; and then the little brown herd 
were silent for a little space, emulating the action of the sailor’s chestnut- 
munching wife in Macbeth, and getting as near English cholera as the 
largesse of the Saxon would enable them to go. So I proceed on my way once 
more, and am in The Claddagh. The place isa little dirty, a little smoky, 
a little fishy. I have remarked similar characteristics elsewhere, by the 
shores of the ever-sounding sea, and therefore divert my attention from the 
“nate mud edifices” to their inhabitants. These I exultingly discover to 
be really a very Peculiar People,—peculiar in their appearance, peculiar 
in their dress, peculiar in their walk, and uncommonly peculiar in their 
conversation. They are very foreign: they have very brown skins, and 
very black eyes, and very bare legs; and are partly Spanish, partly 
Italian, partly Arab, wholly un-English. The men are as like laz- 
zaroni as possible, only of a heavier build; wear the same costume of 
bright-coloured garments trimmed with dirt ; lounge a good deal; have 
a great affinity for posts, and boat-thwarts, and low walls, and other 
places of public repose. But they are strong and sturdy, and look as if 
they could work when they liked. Some of the girls are very pretty, like 
Calabrian or Capriote contadine, and they carry pails on their heads, and 
s0 are upright. The Mediterranean parallel is carried out by the old ladies, 
who are remarkably ill-favoured, and have that charming complexion 
of an over-ripe, withered gourd, which has been forgotten to be eaten, 
and so has become wrinkled with crossness and disappointment. The 
public of The Claddagh goes freely in and out of other people’s houses 
in an easy way, which shows that there is no nasty spirit of exclusiveness 
or reserve ; and young Claddagh flirts ponderously with the good-looking 
girls who pass and repass in fulfilment of engrossing occupations, which, 
somehow, compel them always to cross close by where the young men are 
lounging. The conversation, I observe, is general ; and I ama little con- 
fused at finding that, apparently, I am a current topic. The clatter of 
Trish as I walk along is very strange to the ear; and I feel quite conti- 
nental, and enjoy the sensation amazingly. But I give myself a mental 
pull up, and remember that I ought to be acquiring information ; and I 
look around for a desirable source. I think I see one: I approach him 
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blandly and interrogatively. My source is courteous, but wholly unin- 
telligible. I next essay a fine young woman, who, seated on a pile of 
turf, hard by a door, is nursing a little brown baby; but I find, on near 
approach, that the baby is absolutely talking Irish baby-talk, and so I 
retreat, in conscious humiliation. A plump damsel, adjacent, looks encour- 
aging ; but my conversational attempt in that quarter evokes a rippling 
‘peal of merry laughter, and such a show of pearly teeth as somebody I 
know—but wouldn’t for the world mention—would give twenty guineas 
for, if the property were transferable. I begin to feel uncomfortable, and 
am thinking that it is nearly time to despair, when Hope dawns upon 
me. Hope wears a bright red cap, of the once Phrygian, and now Cap- 
of-Liberty, style; a bright blue coat, cut fok’sle fashion ; fawn-coloured 
knee-breeches, heather-purple woollen stockings, and ponderous brogues. 
I like the costume: I don’t quite admire the dirt and the patches, but 
that is entirely a matter of taste. Fine ladies of the present days wear 
very dirty pigments; and still finer ladies of the past days wore still 
dirtier patches, as well as pigments. My Hope is probably sixty-and-five 
years old, has snow-white hair, coal-black eyes, and a very brown skin: 
he has one gold earring in his right ear, and one short black pipe in his 
mouth, which he withdraws, preparatory, I see, to his proceeding to tell 
me a flattering tale. My honour is welcome to The Claddagh ; which 
is very pleasant to know. Hope’s tale, to my great joy, is about to be 
continued in the English version. I at once fraternise. On inquiry, I 
ascertain that Hope has no objection to a slight spirituous refreshment 
at my expense, as testimony of the interest he feels in my sanatory con- 
dition. This preliminary measure adjusted,—the exact measure was 
half-a-pint,—my source expands and swells with latent information, until 
he is like a huge intellectual bladder. I prick him, and he rushes forth 
in a torrent of statistical and ethnological particulars. The Peculiar 
People, I learn, are upwards of a thousand strong: they allow no stran- 
ger to settle or make his abiding-place among them: they speak Irish 
exclusively ; they are all fishermen, without exception,—no other trade 
or occupation being recognised in The Claddagh ; they have an elected 
sovereign,—* The King of the Claddagh,”—-whom they loyally obey, and 
who carries a royal ensign, of his own pattern, at the masthead of his 
“hooker.” When one king dies, they elect a new one by universal suf- 
frage. The King of the Claddagh settles the times and the seasons of 
the fishing, and controls all the outgoings and incomings of the Clad- 
dagh Fleet: without his royal leave no net is thrown. He appoints the 
day on which it is his sovereign will and pleasure that the herring-catch- 
ing shall begin ; and, although the bay may be fall of shoals of fish,—as 
it was during my visit,—before the appointed day not a man will launch 
his boat to catch them. The rights of women are strangely recognised 
in The Claddagh; the moment the fleet of boats comes in from sea, 
the mistresses become masters ; their lords surrender up the fishy fruits 
of their labours. . The women share and sell the produce, and give over 
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to their liege lords the balance not needed for home expenses. That 
balarice is usually applied to the prevention of the destruction of tissue. 
When in full dress the men wear many flannel vests, with a white one on 
top; a bright blue rough jacket, blue or fawn colour breeches, blue or 
heather-purple stockings, and finish off with a crimson silk neckerchief. 
The women wear large scarlet or blue mantles, and madder-red petti- 
coats. Sometimes the mantle may be white or gray, when it is dread- 
fully like a flannel petticoat that has somehow slipped up to the shoulders; 
but the madder-red skirt alters never. Ribbons are not favoured by the 
ladies of The Claddagh, who are surely singular in that. Fearful and 
wonderful are these women-kind of ours! The feminine “ Galway Bla- 
zers” are brave in ribbons of all kinds, and their adjacent Claddagh sisters 
will not wear one. English women like and French women luxuriate in 
perfumes, and Italians cannot endure them! But, though they love not 
ribbons, the ladies of The Claddagh are fond of lace; and laces, often of 
the most superb quality, are to be discerned by the educated eye on the 
caps of young damsels who are not married,—but want to be. Curious, 
this version of the phrase, “ Setting her cap at him.” Notwithstanding 
the strict limitation to their own community, and stern discountenance 
of intermarriage with outsiders, it was formerly the correct thing for 
young Claddagh to elope with the object of his affections; altogether 
for the fun of the thing, apparently, for it was quite unnecessary, but 
quite the fashion. It was the Claddagh equivalent for St. George's, 
Hanover Square. Qualification for matrimony is the ownership of a boat, 
or a share in one; that acquired, Claddagh Coelebs goes in search of a 
wife, and assumes marital honours. On shore the men are exceedingly 
careful of their tissue, and take the most approved means to avert its de- 
struction; but when they go to sea in their shark-shaped boats, or 
“hookers,” they never take any spirits on board with them, save those 
that rise from their own merry, careless hearts. At the mention of 
spirits, Hope, who is leading me on through all these accounts of his 
Peculiar People, becomes thoughtful and grave, and trifles with his empty 
half-pint measure. I take the hint,—he takes the liquor. Shortly after 
his tale changes from flattery to wild improbability, not to say extrava- 
gance. Strange words of creaking sound rush in and out of his narra- 
tive ; statements of the most marvellous character are advanced with 
confidence and maintained with resolution, not to say fierceness. As he 
advances towards insensibility, he becomes more Irish, and decidedly less 
nice. His long eyelashes droop, his dark eye glazes, his snow-white 
head nods in a godlike fashion, quite unaffectedly. Silence,—sleep. 
~ Hope for a season bids the world farewell; my source of information as 
to the Peculiar People is exhausted. 


F. D. F. 
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Jou Marchmont's Legacy. 
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CuApTer XLII. 


“ THERE IS CONFUSION WORSE THAN DEATH.” 


THE brother and sister exchanged very few words during the drive 
between Stony Stringford and Marchmont Towers. It was arranged 
between them that Mrs. Weston should drive by a back way leading to 
a lane that skirted the edge of the river; and that Paul should get out 
at a gate opening into the wood, and by that means make his way, un- 
observed, to the house which had so lately been to all intents and 
purposes his own. 

He dared not attempt to enter the Towers by any other way ; for the 
indignant populace might still be lurking about the front of the house, 
eager to inflict summary vengeance upon the persecutor of a helpless 

irl. 
es It was between nine and ten o’clock when Mr. Marchmont got ott 
at the little gate. All here was as still as death; and Paul heard the 
croaking of the frogs upon the margin of a little pool in the wood, and 
the sound of horses’ hoofs a mile away upon the loose gravel by the 
water-side. 

“ Good night, Lavinia,” he said. “Send for the things as soon as 
you go back; and be sure you send a safe person for them.” 

“Oh, yes, dear; but hadn’t you better take any thing of value your- 
self?” Mrs. Weston asked anxiously. ‘“ You say you have no money. 
Perhaps it would be best for you to send me the jewelry, though, and I 
can send you what money you want by my messenger.” 

“J shan’t want any money—at least I have ony for what I want. 
What have you done with your savings ?” 

“They are in a London bank. But I have plenty of ready money in 
the house. You must want money, Paul ?” 

“T tellyou, no. I have as much as I want.” 

“ But tell me your plans, Paul; I must know your plans before I 
leave Lincolnshire myself. Are you going away ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Immediately ?” 

“Immediately.” 

«‘ Shall you go to London ?” 

“Perhaps. I don’t know yet.” 

“But when shall we see you again, Paul? or how shall we hear of 
you ?” 

* T’ll write to you.” 

“ Where ?” 
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“ At the post-office in Rathbone Place. Don’t bother me with a lot 
of questions to-night, Lavinia; I’m not in the humour to answer them.” 

Paul Marchmont turned away from his sister impatiently, and opened 
the gate; but before she had driven off, he went back to her: 

“Shake hands, Lavinia,” he said; “shake hands, my dear; it may 
be a long time before you and I meet again.” 

He bent down and kissed his sister. 

“Drive home as fast as you can, and send the messenger directly. 
He had better come to the door of the lobby, near Olivia’s room. Where 
is Olivia, by the by? Is she still with the stepdaughter she loves so 
dearly ?” 

“No; she went to Swampington carly in the afternoon. A fly was 
ordered from the Black Bull, and she went away in it.” 

“So much the better,” answered Mr. Marchmont. “ Good night, 
Lavinia. Don’t let my mother think ill of me. I tried to do the best 
I could to make her happy. Good by.” 

“Good by, dear Paul; God bless you!” 

The blessing was invoked with as much sincerity as if Lavinia 
Weston had been a good woman, and her brother a good man. Perhaps 
neither of those two was able to realise the extent of the crime which 
they had assisted each other to commit. 

Mrs. Weston drove away; and Paul went up to the back of the 
Towers, and under an archway leading into the quadrangle. All about 
the house was as quiet as if the Sleeping Beauty and her court had been 
its only occupants. 

The inhabitants of Kemberling and the neighbourhood were an 
orderly people, who burnt few candles between May and September ; 
and however much they might have desired to avenge Mary Arundel’s 
wrongs by tearing Paul Marchmont to pieces, their patience had been 
exhausted by nightfall, and they had been glad to return to their re- 
spective abodes, to discuss Paul’s iniquities comfortably over the nine- 
o’clock beer. 

Paul stood still in the quadrangle for a few moments, and listened 
He could hear no human breath or whisper; he only heard the 
sound of the corn-crake in the fields to the right of the Towers, and the 
distant rumbling of wagon-wheels on the high-road. There was a glim- 
mer of light in one of the windows belonging to the servants’ offices,— 
only one dim glimmer, where there had usually been a row of brilliantly- 
lighted casements. Lavinia was right, then ; almost all the servants had 
left the Towers. Paul tried to open the half-glass door leading into the - 
lobby ; but it was locked. He rang a bell; and after about three minutes’ 
delay, a buxom country girl appeared in the lobby carrying a candle. 
She was some kitchen-maid, or dairy-maid, or scullery-maid, whom Patl 
could not remember to have ever seen until now. She opened the door, 
and admitted him, dropping a curtsey as he passed her. There was 
some relief even in this. Mr. Marchmont had scarcely expected to get 
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into the house at all; still less to be received with common civility by 
any of the servants, who had so lately obeyed him and fawned upon 
him. 

“ Where are all the rest of the servants?” he asked. 

“ They’re all gone, sir; except him as you brought down from Lon- 
don,—Mr. Peterson,—and me and mother. Mother’s in the laundry, 
sir; and I’m scullery-maid.” 

“‘ Why did the other servants leave the place ?” 

“Mostly because they was afraid of the mob upon the terrace, I 
think, sir; for there’s been people all the afternoon throwin’ stones, and 
breakin’ the windows ; and I don’t think as there’s a whole pane of glass 
in the front of the house, sir; and Mr. Gormby, sir, he come about four 
o’clock, and he got the people to go away, sir, by tellin’ em as it warn’t 
your property, sir, but the young lady’s, Miss Mary Marchmont,—least- 
ways, Mrs. Airendale,—as they was destroyin’ of; but most of the ser- 
vants had gone before that, sir, except Mr. Peterson ; and Mr. Gormby 
give orders as me and mother was to lock all the doors, and let no one 
in upon no account whatever; and he’s coming to-morrow mornin’ to 
take possession, he says; and please, sir, you can’t come in; for his 
special orders to me and mother was, no one, and you in particklar.” 

“ Nonsense, girl!” exclaimed Mr. Marchmont decisively; “who is Mr. 
Gormby, that he should give orders as to who comes in or stops out ? 
I’m only coming in for half an hour, to pack my portmanteau. Where's 
Peterson ?” 

“In the dinin’-room, sir; but please, sir, you mustn’t—” 

The girl made a feeble effort to intercept Mr. Marchmont, in accord- 
ance with the steward’s special orders; which were, that Paul should, 
upon no pretence whatever, be suffered to enter that house. But the 
artist snatched the candlestick from her hand, and went away towards 
the dining-room, leaving her to stare after him in stupid amazement. 

Paul found his valet Peterson, taking what he called a snack, in the 
dining-room. A cloth was spread upon the corner of the table; and 
there was a fore-quarter of cold roast lamb, a bottle of French brandy, 
and a decanter half-full of Madeira before the valet. 

He started as his master entered the room, and looked up, not very 
respectfully, but with no unfriendly glance. 

“Give me half a tumbler of that brandy, Peterson,” said Mr. March- 
mont. 

The man obeyed ; and Paul drained the fiery spirit as if it had been 
so much water. It was four-and-twenty hours since meat or drink had 
crossed his dry white lips. 

“Why didn’t you go away with the rest ?” he asked, as he set down 
the empty glass. 

“Tt’s only rats, sir, that run away from a falling house. I stopped, 
thinkin’ you’d be goin’ away somewhere, and that you’d want me.” 

The solid and unvarnished truth of the matter was, that Peterson 
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had taken it for granted that his master had made an excellent pusse 
against this evil day, and would be ready to start for the Continent or 
America, there to lead a pleasant life upon the proceeds of his iniquity, 
The valet never imagined his master guilty of such besotted folly as to 
leave himself unprepared for this catastrophe. 

“T thought you might still want me, sir,” he said; “and wherever 
you're going, I’m quite ready to go too. You've been a good master to 
me, sir; and I don’t want to leave a good master because things go 
against him.” 

Paul Marchmont shook his head, and held out the empty tumbler 
for his servant to pour more brandy into it. 

“Tam going away,” he said; “but I want no servant where I’m 
going ; but I’m grateful to you for your offer, Peterson. Will you come 
up-stairs with me? I want to pack a few things.” 

“ They’re all packed, sir. I knew you'd be leaving, and I’ve packed 
every thing.” 

“‘ My dressing-case ?” 

“Yes, sir. You’ve got the key of that.” 

“Yes; I know, I know.” 

Paul Marchmont was silent for a few minutes, thinking. Every thing 
that he had in the way of personal property of any value was in the 
dressing-case of which he had spoken. There was five or six hundred 
pounds’ worth of jewelry in Mr. Marchmont’s dressing-case ; for the first 
instinct of the nouveau riche exhibits itself in diamond shirt-studs ; 
cameo rings; malachite death’s-heads with emerald eyes; grotesque and 
pleasing charms in the form of coffins, coal-scuttles, and hob-nailed 
boots; fantastical lockets of ruby and enamel; wonderful bands of 
massive yellow gold, studded with diamonds wherein to insert the two 
ends of flimsy lace cravats. Mr. Marchmont reflected upon the amount 
of his possessions, and their security in the jewel-drawer of his dressing- 
case. The dressing-case was furnished with a Chubb’s lock, the key of 
which he carried in his waistcoat-pocket. Yes, it was all safe. 

“Look here, Peterson,” said Paul Marchmont; “I think I shall 
sleep at Mrs. Weston’s to-night. I should like you to take my dressing- 
case down there at once.” ; 

“ And how about the other luggage, sir,—the portmanteaus and hat- 
boxes ?” 

“Never mind those. I want you to put the dressing-case safe in 
my sister’s hands. I can send here for the rest to-morrow morning. 
You needn’t wait for me now. I'll follow you in half an hour.” 

“Yes, sir. You want the dressing-case carried to Mrs. Weston’s 
house, and I’m to wait for you there ?” 

“Yes; you can wait for me.” 
“ But is there nothing else I can do, sir?” 


“ Nothing whatever. I’ve only got to collect a few papers, and then 
I shall follow you.” 
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‘Yes, sir.” 

The discreet Peterson bowed, and retired to fetch the dressing-case. 
He put his own construction upon Mr. Marchmont’s evident desire to 
get rid of him, and to be left alone at the Towers. Paul had, of course, 
made a purse, and had doubtless put his money away in some very artful 
hiding-place, whence he now wanted to take it at his leisure. He had 
stuffed one of his ‘pillows with bank-notes, perhaps; or had hidden a 
cash-box behind the tapestry in his bedchamber ; or had buried a bag of 
gold in the flower-garden below the terrace. Mr. Peterson went up- 
stairs to Paul’s dressing-room, put his hand through the strap of the 
dressing-case, which was very heavy, went down-stairs again, met his 
master in the hall, and went out at the lobby-door. 

Paul locked the door upon his valet, and then went back into the 
lonely house, where the ticking of the clocks in the tenantless rooms 
sounded unnaturally loud in the stillness. All the windows had been 
broken ; and though the shutters were shut, the cold night-air blew in 
at many a crack and cranny, and well-nigh extinguished Mr. March- 
mont’s candle as he went from room to room looking about him. 

He went into the western drawing-room, and lighted some of the 
lamps in the principal chandelier. The shutters were shut, for the 
windows here, as well as elsewhere, had been broken; fragments of 
shivered glass, great jagged stones, and handfuls of gravel, lay about 
upon the rich carpet,—the velvet-pile which he had chosen with 
such artistic taste, such careful deliberation. He lit the lamps and 
walked about the room, looking for the last time at his treasures. 
Yes, Ais treasures. It was he who had transformed this chamber 
from a prim old-fashioned sitting-room, with quaint japanned cabinets, 
and shabby chintz-cushioned cane-chairs, cracked Indian vases, and a 
faded carpet, into a saloon that would have been no discredit to Buck- 
ingham Palace or Alton Towers. 

It was he who had made the place what it was. He had squandered 
the savings of Mary’s minority upon pictures that the richest collector 
in England might have been proud to own; upon porcelain that would 
have been worthy of a place in the Vienna Museum or the Bernal Col- 
lection. He had done this, and these things were to pass into the pos- 
session of the man he hated,—the fiery young soldier who had horse- 
whipped him before the face of wondering Lincolnshire. He walked 
about the room, thinking of his life since he had come into possession 
of this place, and of what it had been before that time, and what it 
must be again, unless he summoned up a desperate courage—and killed 
himself. 

His heart beat fast and loud, and he felt an icy chill creeping slowly 
through his every vein as he thought of this. How was he to kill 
himself? He had no poison in his possession,—no deadly drug that 
would reduce the agony of death to the space of a lightning’s flash. 
There were pistols, rare gems of choicest workmanship, in one of the 
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buhl-cabinets in that very room; there was a fowling-piece and ammu- 
nition in Mr. Marchmont’s dressing-room: but the artist was not expert 
with the use of fire-arms, and he might fail in the attempt to blow out 
his brains, and only maim or disfigure himself hideously. There was 
the river,—the slow, black river: but, then, drowning is a slow death, 
and Heaven only knows how long the agony may seem to the wretch 
who endures it! Alas! the ghastly truth of the matter is, that Mr. 
Marchmont was afraid of death. Look at the King of Terrors how he 
would, he could not discover any pleasing aspect under which he could 
meet the grim monarch without flinching. 

He looked at life; but if life was less terrible than death, it was not 
less dreary. He looked forward with a shudder to see—what? Humiliation, 
disgrace, perhaps punishment, —life-long transportation, it may be; for 
this base conspiracy might be a criminal offence, amenable to criminal 
law. Or, escaping all this, what was there for him? What was there 
for this man even then? For forty years he had been steeped to the 
lips in poverty, and had endured his life. He looked back now, and 
wondered how it was that he had been patient; he wondered why he 
had not made an end of himself and his obscure troubles twenty years 
before this night. But after looking back a little longer, he saw the 
star which had illumined the darkness of that miserable and sordid 
existence, and he understood the reason of his endurance. He had 
hoped. Day after day he had got up to go through the same troubles, to 
endure the same humiliations: but every day, when his life had been 
hardest to him, he had said, “ ‘To-morrow I may be master of March- 
mont Towers.” But he could never hope this any more; he could not 
go back to watch and wait again, beguiled by the faint hope that Mary 
Arundel’s son might die, and to hear by and by that other children were 
born to her to widen the great gulf betwixt him and fortune. 

He looked back, and he saw that he had lived from day to day, from 
year to year, lured on by this one hope. He looked on and he saw 
that he could not live without it. 

There had never been but this one road to good Sates open to him, 
He was a clever man, but his was not the cleverness which can trans- 
mute itself into solid cash. He could only paint indifferent pictures ; 
and he had existed long enough by picture-painting to realise the utter 
hopelessness of success in that career. 

He had borne his life while he was in it, but he could not bear to go 
back to it. He had been out of it, and had tasted another phase of 
existence ; and he could see it all now plainly, as if he had been a 
spectator sitting in the boxes and watching a dreary play performed 
upon a stage before him. The performers in the remotest provincial 
theatre believe in the play they are acting. The omnipotence of passion 
creates dewy groves and moonlit atmospheres, ducal robes and beautiful 
women. But the metropolitan spectator, in whose mind the memory of 
better things is still fresh, sees that moonlit trees are poor distemper 
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daubs, pushed on by dirty carpenters, and the moon a green bottle bor- 
rowed from a druggist’s shop; the ducal robes, cotton velvet and tar- 
nished tinsel ; and the heroine of the drama old and ugly. 

So Paul looked at the life he had endured, and wondered as he saw 
how horrible it was. 

He could see the shabby lodging, the faded furniture, the miserable 
handful of fire struggling with the smoke in a shallow grate, that had 
been half-blocked up with bricks by some former tenant as badly off as 
himself. He could look back at that dismal room, with the ugly paper 
on the walls, the scanty curtains flapping in the wind that they pre- 
tended to shut out; the figure of his mother sitting near the fireplace, 
with that pale, anxious face, which was a perpetual complaint against 
hardship and discomfort. He could see his sister standing at the win- 
dow in the dusky twilight, patching up some worn-out garment, and 
straining her eyes for the sake of economising in the matter of half an 
inch of candle. And the street below the window,—the shabby-genteel 
street, with a dingy shop breaking out here and there, and children play- 
ing on the doorsteps, and a muffin-bell jingling through the evening 
fog, and a melancholy Italian grinding “ Home, sweet Home!” in the 
patch of lighted road opposite the pawnbroker’s. He saw it all; and it 
was all alike sordid, miserable, hopeless. 

Paul Marchmont had never sunk so low as his cousin John. He 
had never descended so far in the social scale as to carry a banner at 
Drury Lane, or to live in one room in Oakley Street, Lambeth. But 
there had been times when to pay the rent of three rooms had been next 
kin to an impossibility to the artist, and when the honorarium of a 
shilling a night would have been very acceptable to him. He had 
drained the cup of poverty to the dregs; and now the cup was filled 
again, and the bitter draught was offered to him. ; 

He must drink that, or another potion,—a sleeping-draught, which 
is commonly called Death. He must die! But how? His coward - 
heart sank as the, horrible alternative pressed closer upon him. He 
must die,—to night,—at once,—in that house; so that when they came 
in the morning to eject him, they would have little trouble ; they would 
only have to carry out a corpse. 

He walked up and down the room, biting his finger-nails to the 
quick, but coming to no resolution, until he was interrupted by the 
ringing of the bell at the lobby-door. It was the messenger from his 
sister, no doubt. Paul drew his watch from his waistcoat-pocket, un- 
fastened his chain, took a set of gold-studs from the breast of his shirt, 
and a signet-ring from his finger ; then he sat down at a writing-table, 
and packed the watch and chain, the studs and signet-ring, and a bunch 
of keys, in a large envelope. He sealed this packet, and addressed it to 
his sister ; then he took a candle, and went to the lobby. Mrs. Weston 
*had sent a young man who was an assistant and pupil of her husband’s, 
—a good-tempered young fellow, who willingly served her in her hour 
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of trouble. Paul gave this young man the key of his dressing-case and 
packet. 

“You will be sure and put that in my sister’s hands,” he said. 

“Oh, yes, sir. Mrs. Weston gave me this letter for you, sir. Am I 
to wait for an answer ?” 

“No; there will be no answer. Good night.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

The young man went away, and Paul Marchmont heard him whistle 
a popular melody as he walked along the cloistered way and out of the 
quadrangle by a low archway commonly used by the tradespeople who 
came to the Towers. 

The artist stood and listened to the young man’s departing footsteps 
Then, with a horrible thrill of anguish, he remembered that he had seen 
his last of human kind; he had heard his last of human voices: for he 
was to kill himself that night. He stood in the dark lobby, looking out 
into the quadrangle. He was quite alone in the house ; for the girl who 
had let him in was in the laundry with her mother. He could see the 
figures of the two women moving about in a great, gas-lit chamber upon 
the other side of the quadrangle,—a building which had no communica- 
tion with the rest of the house. He was to die that night ; and he had 
not yet even determined how he was to die. 

He mechanically opened Mrs. Weston’s letter. It was only a few 
lines, telling him that Peterson had arrived with the portmanteau and 
dressing-case, and that there would be a comfortable room prepared for 
Mr. Marchmont. “Iam so glad you have changed your mind, and are 
coming to me, Paul,” Mrs. Weston concluded. ‘ Your manner when we 
parted to-night almost alarmed me.” 

Paul groaned aloud as he crushed the letter in his hand. Then he 
went back to the western drawing-room. He heard strange noises in 
the empty rooms as he passed by their open doors, weird, creaking 
sounds and melancholy moanings in the wide chimneys. It seemed as if 
all the ghosts of Marchmont Towers were astir to-night, moved by an 
awful prescience of some coming horror. 

Paul Marchmont was an atheist; but atheism, although a very 
pleasing theme for a critical and argumentative discussion after a lobster 
supper and unlimited champagne, is but a poor staff to lean upon when 
the worn-out traveller approaches the mysterious portals of the unknown 
land. 

The artist had boasted of his belief in annihilation, and had declared 
himself perfectly satisfied with a materialistic or pantheistic arrangement 
of the universe, and very indifferent as to whether he cropped up in 
future years as a summer-cabbage or a new Raphael, so long as the ten 
stone or so of matter of which he was composed was made use of some 
how or other, and did its duty in the great scheme ofa scientific universe. 
But, oh! how that empty, soulless creed slipped away from him now, 
when he stood alone in this tenantless house, shuddering at strange 
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spirit noises, and horrified by a host of mystic fears—gigantic, shapeless 
terrors—that crowded in his empty, godless mind, and filled it with 
their hideous presence ! 

He had refused to believe in a personal God. He had laughed at 
the idea that there was any deity to whom the individual can appeal in 
his hour of grief or trouble, with the hope of any separate mercy, any 
special grace. He had rejected the Christian’s simple creed, and now— 
now that he had floated away from the shores of life, and felt himself 
borne upon an irresistible current to that mysterious other side, what 
did he not believe in ? 

Every superstition that has ever disturbed the soul of ignorant man 
lent some one awful feature to that crowd of hideous images uprising in 
this man’s mind. Awful Chaldean gods and Carthaginian goddesses, 
thirsting for the hot blood of human sacrifices, greedy for hecatombs of 
children flung shrieking into fiery furnaces, or torn limb from limb by 
savage beasts; Babylonian abominations; Egyptian Isis and Osiris ; 
classical divinities, with flaming swords and pale impassable faces, rigid 
as the Destiny whose type they were; ghastly Germanic demons and 
witches,—all the dread avengers that man, in the knowledge of his own 
wickedness, has ever shadowed ‘for himself out of the darkness of his 
ignorant mind, swelled that ghastly crowd, until the artist’s brain reeled, 
and he was fain to sit with his head in his hands, trying, by a great 
effort of the will, to exorcise these loathsome phantoms. 

“T must be going mad,” he muttered to himself. “I am going 
mad.” 

But still the great question was unanswered, How was he to kill 
himself ? 

“T must settle that,” he thought. “I dare not think of any thing 
that may come afterwards. Besides, what should come? I know that 
there is nothing. Haven’t I heard it demonstrated by cleverer men than 
Iam? Haven't I looked at it in every light, and weighed it in every 
scale—always with the same result? Yes; I know that there is nothing 
after the one short pang, any more than there is pain in the nerve of a 
tooth when the tooth is gone. The nerve was the soul of the tooth, I 
suppose ; but wrench away the body, and the soul is dead. Why should 
I be afraid? One short pain—it will seem long, I dare say—and then 
I shall lie still for ever and ever, and melt slowly back into the elements 
out of which I was created. Yes; I shall lie still—and be nothing.” 

Paul Marchmont sat thinking of this for a long time. Was it such 
a great advantage, after all, this annihilation, the sovereign good of the 
atheist’s barren creed? It seemed to-night to this man as if it would be 
better to be any thing, to suffer any anguish, any penalty for his sins, 
than to be blotted out for ever and ever from any conscious part in the 
grand harmony of the universe. If he could have believed in that Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine of purgatory, and that after cycles of years of suf- 
fering he might rise at last, purified from his sins, worthy to dwell 
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among the angels, how differently would death have appeared to him! 
He might have gone away to hide himself in some foreign city, to per- 
form patient daily sacrifices, humble acts of self-abnegation, every one 
of which should be a new figure, however small a one, to be set against 
the great sum of his sin. 

But he could not believe. There is a vulgar proverb which says, 
“You cannot have your loaf and eat it;” or, if proverbs would only be 
grammatical, it might be better worded, ‘“ You cannot eat your loaf, and 
have it to eat on some future occasion.” Neither can you indulge in 
rationalistic discussions or epigrammatic pleasantry about the great Cre- 
ator who made you, and then turn to Him in the dreadful hour of your 
despair: “O my God, whom I have insulted and offended, help the 
miserable wretch who for twenty years has obstinately shut his heart 
against Thee!” It may be that God would forgive and hear even at 
that last supreme moment, as He heard the penitent thief upon the 
cross; but the penitent thief had been a sinner, not an unbeliever, and 
he could pray. The hard heart of the atheist freezes in his breast, when 
he would repent and put away his iniquities. When he would fain turn 
to his offended Maker, the words that he tries to speak die away upon 
his lips; for the habit of blasphemy is too strong upon him; he can 
blague upon all the mighty mysteries of heaven and hell, but he cannot 
pray. 

Paul Marchmont could not fashion a prayer. Horrible witticisms 
arose up between him and the words he would have spoken—ghastly bon- 
mots, that had seemed so brilliant at a lamplit dinner-table, spoken to a 
joyous accompaniment of champagne-corks and laughter. Ah, me! the 
world was behind this man now, with all its pleasures; and he looked 
back upon it, and thought that, even when it seemed gayest and bright- 
est, it was only like a great roaring fair, with flaring lights, and noisy 
showmen clamouring for ever to a struggling crowd. 

How should he die? Should he go up-stairs and cut his throat ? 

He stood before one of his pictures—a pet picture, a girl’s face by 
Millais, looking through the moonlight, fantastically beautiful. He stood 
before this picture, and he felt one small separate pang amid all his 
misery as he remembered that Edward and Mary Arundel were now 
possessors of this particular gem. 

“ They sha’n’t have it,” he muttered to himself; “ they sha’n’t have 
this, at any rate.” 

He took a penknife from his pocket, and ripped the canvas across 
and across savagely, till it hung in ribbons from the deep gilded frame. 

Then he smiled to himself, for the first time since he had entered 
that house, and his eyes flashed with a sudden light. 

“JT have lived like Sardanapalus for the last year,” he cried aloud, 
“and I will die like Sardanapalus !” 

There was a fragile piece of furniture near him,—an étagére of mar- 
queterie work, loaded with costly brie a brace, Oriental porcclain, Sévres 
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and Dresden, old Chelsea and crown Derby cups and saucers, and quaint 
teapots, crawling vermin in Pallissy ware, Indian monstrosities, and all 
manner of expensive absurdities, heaped together in artistic confusion. 
Paul Marchmont struck the slim leg of the étagére with his foot, and 
laughed aloud as the fragile toys fell into a ruined heap upon the car- 
pet. He stamped upon the broken china; and the frail cups and saucers 
crackled like egg-shells under his savage feet. 

“| will die like Sardanapalus !” he cried; “the King Arbaces shall 
never rest in the palace I have beautified. 

‘Now order here 

Fagots, pine-nuts, and wither’d leaves, and such 

Things as catch fire with one sole spark ; 

Bring cedar too, and precious drugs, and spices, 

And mighty planks, to nourish a tall pile ; 

Bring frankincense and myrrh too; for it is 

For a great sacrifice I build the pyre.’ 
I don’t think much of your blank verse, George Gordon Noel Byron. 
Your lines end on lame syllables ; your ten-syllable blank verse lacks the 
fiery ring of your rhymes. I wonder whether Marchmont Towers is 
insured? Yes, I remember paying a premium last Christmas. They 
may have a sharp tussle with the insurance companies, though. Yes, I 
will die like Sardanapalus—no, not like him, for I have no Myrrha to 
mount the pile and cling about me to the last. Pshaw! a modern 
Myrrha would leave Sardanapalus to perish alone, and be off to make 
herself safe with the new king.” 

Paul snatched up the candle, and went out into the hall. His gray 
eyes had a strange light in them. His manner had.that feverish excite- 
ment which the French call exaltation. He ran up the broad stairs 
leading to the long corridor, out of which his own rooms, and his 
mother’s and sister’s rooms, opened. 

Ah, how pretty they were! How elegant he had made them in his 
reckless disregard of expense, his artistic delight in the task of beautifi- 
cation! There were no shutters here, and the summer breeze blew in 
through the broken windows, and stirred the gauzy muslin curtains, the 
gay chintz draperies, the cloud-like festoons of silk and lace. Paul 
Marchmont went from room to room with the flaring candle in his hand, 
and wherever there were curtains or draperies about the windows, the - 
beds, the dressing-tables, the low lounging-chairs, and cosy little sofas, 
he set alight to them. He did this with wonderful rapidity, leaving 
flames behind him as he traversed the long corridor, and coming back 
thus to the stairs. He went down-stairs again, and returned to the 
western drawing-room. Then he blew out his candle, turned out the 
gas, and waited. 

* How soon will it come ?” he thought. 

The shutters were shut, and the room was quite dark. 

“ Shall I ever have courage to stop till it comes?” Paul Marchmont 
thought. 
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He groped his way to the door, double-locked it, and then took the 
key from the lock. He went to one of the windows, clambered upon a 
chair, opened the top-shutter, and flung the key out through the broken 
window. He heard it strike jingling upon the stone terrace, and then 
bound away Heaven knows where. 

“T sha’n’t be able to go out by the door, at any rate,” he thought. 

It was quite dark in the room, but outside it was as light as day. 
Mr. Marchmont went away from the window, feeling his way amongst the 
chairs and tables. He could see the red light through the crevices of 
the shutters, and a lurid patch of sky through that one window, the 
upper half of which he had left open. He sat down, somewhere near the 
centre of the room, and waited. 

“The smoke will kill me,” he thought. “I shall know nothing of 
the fire.” 

He sat quite still. He had trembled violently while he had gone 
from room to room doing his horrible work; but his nerves seemed 
steadier now. Steadier! why, he was transformed to stone! His heart 
seemed to have stopped beating ; and he only knew by a sick anguish, a 
dull aching pain, that it was still in his breast. 

He sat waiting and thinking. In that time all the long story of the 
past was acted before him, and he saw what a wretch he had been. Ido 
not know whether this was penitence ; but looking at that enacted story, 
Paul Marchmont thought that his own part in the play was a mistake, 
and that it was a foolish thing to be a villain. 


When a great flock of frightened people, with a fire-engine out of 
order, and drawn by whooping men and boys, came hurrying up to the 
Towers, they found a blazing edifice, which looked like an enchanted 
castle, — great stone-framed windows vomiting flame; tall chimneys 
toppling down upon a fiery roof; molten lead, like water turned to 
fire, streaming in flaming cataracts upon the terrace; and all the sky lit 
up by that vast pile of blazing ruin. Only salamanders, or poor Mr. 
Braidwood’s own chosen band, could have approached Marchmont 
Towers that night. The Kemberling firemen and the Swampington 
firemen, who came by and by, were neither salamanders nor Braidwoods. 
They stood aloof and squirted water at the flames, and recoiled aghast 
by and by when the roof came down like an avalanche of blazing timber, 
leaving only a gaunt gigantic skeleton of red-hot stone where March- 
mont Towers once had been. 


When it was safe to venture in amongst the ruins,—and this was not 
for many hours after the fire had burnt itself out,—people looked for 
Paul Marchmont; but amidst all that vast chaos of smouldering ashes 
there was nothing found that could be identified as the remains of a 
human being. No one knew where the artist had been at the time of 
the fire, or indeed whether he had been in the house at all; and the 
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popular opinion was, that Paul had set fire to the mansion, and had fled 
away before the flames began to spread. 

But Lavinia Weston knew better than this. She knew now why her 
brother had sent her every scrap of valuable property belonging to him. 
She understood now why he had come back to her to bid her good-night 
for the second time, and press his cold lips to hers. 


CHAPTER THE LAST, 


“(DEAR IS THE MEMORY OF OUR WEDDED LIVES.” 


Mary and Edward Arundel saw the awful light in the sky, and 
heard the voices of the people shouting in the street below, and calling 
to one another that Marchmont Towers was on fire. 

The young mistress of the burning pile had very little concern for 
her property. She only kept saying, again and again, “O Edward! 
I hope there is no one in the house. God grant there may be no one in 
the house !” 

And when the flames were highest, and it seemed by the light in the 
sky as if all Lincolnshire had been blazing, Edward Arundel’s wife flung 
herself upon her knees, and prayed aloud for any unhappy creature that 
might be in peril. 

Oh, if we could dare to think that this innocent girl’s prayer was 
heard before the throne of an awful Judge, pleading for the soul of a 
wicked man ! 

Early the next morning Mrs. Arundel came from Lawford Grange 
with her confidential maid, and carried off her daughter-in-law and the 
baby, on the first stage of the journey into Devonshire. Before she left 
Kemberling, Mary was told that no dead body had been found amongst 
the ruins of the Towers; and this assertion deluded her into the belief 
that no unhappy creature had perished. So she went to Dangerfield 
happier than she had ever been since the sunny days of her honeymoon, 
to wait there for the coming of Edward Arundel, who was to stay 
behind to see Richard Paulette and Mr. Gormby, and to secure the testi- 
mony of Mr. Weston and Betsy Murrell with a view to the identification 
of Mary’s little son, who had been neither registered nor christened. 

I have no need to dwell upon this process of identification, registra- 
tion, and christening, through which Master Edward Arundel had to 
pass in the course of the next month. I had rather skip this dry-as- 
dust business, and go on to that happy time which Edward and his 
young wife spent together under the oaks at Dangerfield; that bright 
second honeymoon geason, while they were as yet houseless ; for a pretty 
villa-like mansion was being built on the Marchmont property, far away 
from the dank wood and the dismal river, in a pretty pastoral little 
nook, which was a fair oasis amidst the general dreariness of Lincoln- 
shire. 

I need scarcely say that the grand feature of this happy time was 
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THE Basy. It will be of course easily understood that this child stood 
alone amongst babies. There never had been another such infant; it 
was more than probable there would never again be such a one. In 
every attribute of babyhood he was a twelvemonth in advance of the 
rest of his race. Prospective greatness was stamped upon his brow. He 
would be a Clive or a Wellington, unless indeed he should have a fancy 
for the Bar and the Woolsack, in which case he would be a little more 
erudite than Lyndhurst, a trifle more eloquent than Brougham. All 
this was palpable to the meanest capacity in the very manner in which 
this child crowed in the nurse’s arms, or choked himself with farinaceous 
food, or smiled recognition at his young father, or performed the sim- 
plest act common to infancy. 

I think Mr. Sant would have been pleased to paint one of those sum- 
mer scenes at Dangerfield. The proud soldier-father; the pale young 
wife ; the handsome, matronly grandmother ; and, as the mystic centre 
of that magic circle, the toddling flaxen-haired baby, held up by his 
father’s hands, and taking caricature strides in imitation of papa’s big 
steps. 

To my mind, it is a great pity that children are not children for ever 
—that the pretty baby-boy by Sant, all rosy and flaxen and blue-eyed, 
should ever grow into a great angular pre-Raphaelite hobadahoy, hor- 
ribly big and out of drawing. But neither Edward, nor Mary, nor, 
above all, Mrs. Arundel, were of this opinion. They were as eager for 
the child to grow up and enter for the great races of this life, as some 
speculative turf magnate who has given a fancy price for a yearling, and 
is pining to see the animal a far-famed three-year-old, and winner of the 
double event. 

Before the child had cut a double-tooth, Mrs. Arundel, senior, had 
decided in favour of Eton as opposed to Harrow, and was balancing the 
conflicting advantages of classical Oxford and mathematical Cambridge ; 
while Edward could not see the baby-boy rolling on the grass, with blue 
ribbons and sashes fluttering in the breeze, without thinking of his son’s 
future appearance in the uniform of his own regiment, gorgeous in the 
splendid crush of a levee at St. James’s. 

How many airy castles were erected in that happy time, with the baby 
for the foundation-stone of all of them! Zhe Bany. Why, that definite 
article alone expresses an infinity of foolish love and admiration. Nobody 
says the father, the husband, the mother. It is “my” father, my hus- 
band, as the case may be. But every baby, from St. Giles’s to Belgravia, 
from Tyburnia to St. Luke’s, is “the” baby. The infant’s reign is short, 
but his royalty is supreme, and no one presumes to question his despotic 
rule. 

Edward Arundel almost worshiped the little child whose feeble cry 
he had heard in the October twilight, and had not recognised. He was 
never tired of reproaching himself for this omission, That baby-voice 
ought to have awakened a strange thrill in the young father’s breast. 
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That time at Dangerfield was the happiest period of Mary’s life. All 
her sorrows had melted away. They did not tell her of Paul Marchmont’s 
suspected fate; they only told her that her enemy had disappeared, and 
that no one knew whither he had gone. Mary asked once, and once only, 
about her stepmother ; and she was told that Olivia was at Swampington 
Rectory, living with her father; and that people said she was mad. 
George Weston had emigrated to Australia, with his wife and his wife’s 
mother and sister. There had been no prosecution for conspiracy ; the 
disappearance of the principal criminal had rendered that unnecessary. 

This was all that Mary ever heard of her persecutors. She did not 
wish to hear of them. She had forgiven them long ago. I think that 
in the inner depths of her innocent heart she had forgiven them from the 
moment she had fallen on her husband’s breast in Hester’s parlour at 
Kemberling, and had felt his strong arms clasped about her, sheltering 
her from all harm for evermore. 

She was very happy; and her nature, always gentle, seemed subli- 
mated by the sufferings she had endured, and already akin to that of the 
angels. Alas, this was Edward Arundel’s chief sorrow! This young 
wife, so precious to him in her fading loveliness, was slipping away from 
him, even in the hour when they were happiest together ; was separated 
from him, even when they were most united. She was separated from 
him by that unconquerable sadness in his heart, which was prophetic of 
a great sorrow to come. 

Sometimes, when Mary saw her husband looking at her with a mourn- 
ful tenderness, an almost despairing love in his eyes, she would throw 
herself into his arms, and say to him: 

“You must remember how happy I have been, Edward. O my 
darling! promise me always to remember how happy I have been.” 

When the first chill breezes of autumn blew among the Dangerfield 
oaks, Edward Arundel took his wife southwards, with his mother and the 
inevitable baby in her train. They went to Nice, and they were very 
quiet, very happy, in the pretty southern town, with snow-clad moun- 
tains behind them, and the purple Mediterranean before. 

The villa was building all this time in Lincolnshire. Edward’s 
agent sent him plans and sketches for Mrs. Arundel’s approval; and 
every evening there was some fresh talk about the arrangement of the 
rooms, and the laying out of gardens. Mary was always pleased to sce 
the plans and drawings, and to discuss the progress of the work with her 
husband. She would talk of the billiard-room, and the cosy little smoking- 
room, and the nurseries for the baby, which were to have a southern 
aspect, and every advantage calculated to assist the development of that 
rare and marvellous blossom ; and she would plan the comfortable apart- 
ments that were to be specially kept for dear grandmamma, who would 
of course spend a great deal of her time at the Sycamores—the new 
place was to be called the Sycamores. But Edward could never get his 
wife to talk of a certain boudoir opening into a tiny conservatory, which 
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he himself had added on to the original architect’s plan. He could never 
get Mary to speak of this particular chamber ; and once, when he asked 
her some question about the colour ofthe draperies, she said to him, very 
gently, ‘ 

“T would rather you would not think of that room, darling.” 

“ Why, my pet ?” 

“* Because it will make you sorry afterwards.” 

‘Mary, my darling—” 

“OQ Edward! you know,—you must know, dearest,—that I shall 
never see that place ?” 

But her husband took her in his arms, and declared that this was 
only a morbid fancy, and that she was getting better and stronger 
every day, and would live to see her grandchildren playing under the 
maples that sheltered the northern side of the new villa. Edward told 
his wife this, and he believed in the truth of what he said. He could 
not believe that he was to lose this young wife, restored to him after so 
many trials. Mary did not contradict him just then; but that night, 
when he was sitting in her room reading by the light ofa shaded lamp 
after she had gone to bed,—Mary went to bed very early, by order of the 
doctors, and indeed lived altogether according to medical régime,—she 
called her husband to her. “I want to speak to you, dear,” she said ; 
“there is something that I must say to you.” 

The young man knelt down by his wife’s bed. “ What is it, darling?” 
he asked. 

“You know what we said to-day, Edward ?” 

“What, darling? We say so many things every day—we are so 
happy together, and have so much to talk about.” 

“But you remember, Edward,—you remember what I said about 
never seeing the Sycamores? Ah, don’t stop me, dear love,” Mary said 
reproachfully, for Edward put his lips to hers to stay the current of 
mournful words,—“ don’t stop me, dear, for I must speak to you. JI want 
you to know that i¢ must be, Edward darling. I want you to remember 
how happy I have been, and how willing I am to part with you, dear, 
since it is God’s will that we should be parted. And there is something 
else that I want to say, Edward. Grandmamma told me something—all 
about Belinda. I want you to promise me that Belinda shall be happy 
by and by; for she has suffered so much, poor girl! And you will love 
her, and she will love the baby. But you won’t love her quite the same 
way that you loved me, will you, dear? because you never knew her when 
she was a little child and very poor. She has never been an orphan, 
and quite lonely, as I have been. You have never been all the world 
to her.” 


The Sycamores was finished by the following midsummer; but no 
one took possession of the newly-built house ; no brisk upholsterer’s men 
came with three-foot rules and pencils and memorandum-books to take 
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measurements of windows and floors; no wagons of splendid furniture 
made havoc of the gravel-drive before the principal entrance. The only 
person who came to the new house was a snuff-taking crone from Stan- 
field, who brought a turn-up bedstead, a Dutch clock, and a few minor 
articles of furniture, and encamped in a corner of the best bedroom. 

Edward Arundel, senior, was away in India, fighting under Napier 
and Outram; and Edward Arundel, junior, was at Dangerfield, under 
the charge of his grandmother. 

Perhaps the most beautiful monument in one of the English ceme- 
teries at Nice is that tall white marble cross and kneeling figure, before 
which strangers pause to read an inscription to the memory of Mary, the 
beloved wife of Edward Dangerfield Arundel. 


EPILOGUE. 


Four years after the completion of that pretty stuccoed villa, which 
seemed destined never to be inhabited, Belinda Lawford walked alone 
up and down the sheltered shrubbery-walk in the Grange garden in the 
fading September daylight. 

Miss Lawford was taller and more womanly-looking than she had 
been on the day of her interrupted wedding. The vivid bloom had left 
her cheeks ; but I think she was all the prettier because of that delicate 
pallor which gave a pensive cast to her countenance. She was very 
grave and gentle and good; but she had never forgotten the shock of 
that broken bridal ceremonial in Hillingsworth Church. 

The Major had taken his eldest daughter abroad almost immediately 
after that July day; and Belinda and her father had travelled together 
very peacefully, exploring quiet Belgian cities, looking at celebrated 
altar-pieces in dusky cathedrals, and wandering round battle-fields which 
the intermingled blood of rival nations had once made one crimson 
swamp. They had been nearly a twelvemonth absent, and then Belinda 
returned to assist at the marriage of a younger sister, and to hear that 
Edward Arundel’s wife had died of a lingering pulmonary complaint at 
Nice. 

She was told this, and she was told how Olivia Marchmont still lived 
with her father at Swampington, and how day by day she went the same 
round from cottage to cottage, visiting the sick ; teaching little children, 
or sometimes rough-bearded men, to read and write and cipher; reading 
to old decrepit pensioners; listening to long ‘histories of sickness and 
trial; and exhibiting an unwearying patience that was akin to sub- 
limity. Passion had burnt itself out in this woman’s breast, and there 
was nothing in her mind now but remorse, and the desire to perform a 
long penance by reason of which she might in the end be forgiven. 

But Mrs. Marchmont never visited any one alone. Wherever she 
went, Barbara Simmons accompanied her, constant as her shadow. 
The Swampington people said this was because the Rector’s daughter 
was not quite right in‘her mind; and there were times when she forgot 
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where she was, and would have wandered away in a purposeless manner, 
Heaven knows where, had she not been accompanied by her faithful ser- 
vant. Clever as the Swampington people and the Kemberling people 
might be in finding out the business of their neighbours, they never 
knew that Olivia Marchmont had been consentient to the hiding away of 
her stepdaughter. They looked upon her, indeed, with considerable 
respect, as a heroine, by whose exertions Paul Marchmont’s villany had 
been discovered. In the hurry and confusion of the scene at Hillings- 
worth Church, nobody had taken heed of Olivia’s incoherent self-accn- 
sations. Hubert Arundel was therefore spared the misery of knowing 
the extent of his daughter’s sin. 


Belinda Lawford came home in order to be present at her sister’s 
wedding ; and the old life began again for her, with all the old duties 
that had once been so pleasant. She went about them very cheerfully 
now. She worked for her poor pensioners, and took the chief burden of 
the housekeeping off her mother’s hand. But though she jingled her 
keys with a cheery music as she went about the house, and though she 
often sang to herself over her work, the old happy smile rarely lit up her 
face. She went about her duties rather like some widowed matron who 
has lived her life, than a girl before whom the future lies, mysterious and 
unknown. 

It has been said that happiness comes to the sleeper—the meaning of 
which proverb I take to be, that Joy generally comes to us when we least 
look for her lovely face. And it was on this September afternoon, when 
Belinda loitered in the garden after her round of small duties was 
finished, and she was free to think or-dream at her leisure, that happi- 
ness came to her,—unexpected, unhoped for, supreme; for turning at 
one end of the sheltered alley, she saw Edward Arundel standing at the 
other end, with his hat in his hand, and the summer wind blowing 
amongst his hair. ; 

Miss Lawford stopped quite still. The old-fashioned garden reeled 
before her eyes, and the hard gravelled path seemed to become a quaking 
bog. She could not move; she stood still and waited while Edward 
came towards her. 

“ Letitia has told me about you, Linda,” he said; “she has told me 
how true and noble you have been ; and she sent me here to look for a 
wife, to make new sunshine in my empty home,—a young mother to 
smile upon my motherless boy.” 

Edward and Belinda walked up and down the sheltered alley for a 
long time, talking a great deal of the sad past, a little of the fair-seem- 
ing future; and it was growing dusk before they went in at the old- 
fashioned half-glass door leading into the drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Lawford and her younger daughters were sitting, and where Lydia, who 
was next to Belinda, and had been three years married to the Curate of 
Hillingsworth, was nursing her second baby. 
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“ Has she said yes?” this young matron cried directly ; for she had 
been told of Edward’s errand to the Grange; “but of course she has. 
What else should she say, after refusing all manner of people, and giving 
herself the airs of an old maid? Yes, um pressus Pops, um Aunty Lindy’s 
going be marriedy-parriedy,” concluded the curate’s wife, addressing her 
three-months old baby in that peculiar patois which is supposed to be 
intelligible to infants by reason of being unintelligible to every body 
else. , 

““T suppose you are not aware that my future brother-in-law is a 
major?” said Belinda’s third sister, who had been struggling with a 
variation by Thalberg, all octaves and accidentals, and who twisted her- 
self round upon her music-stool to address her sister. ‘I suppose you 
are not aware that you have been talking to Major Arundel, who has 
done all manner of splendid things in the Punjaub? Papa told us all 
about it five-minutes ago.” 

It was as much as Belinda could do to support the clamorous felicita- 
tions of her sisters, especially the unmarried damsels, who were eager to 
exhibit themselves in the capacity of bridesmaids; but by and by, after 
dinner, the curate’s wife drew her sisters away from that shadowy win- 
dow in which Edward Arundel and Belinda were sitting, and the lovers 
were left to themselves. 

The evening was very peaceful, very happy; and there were many 
other evenings like it before Edward and Belinda completed that cere- 
monial which they had left unfinished more than five years before. 

The Sycamores was very prettily furnished, under Belinda’s super- 
intendence ; and as Reginald Arundel had lately married, Edward’s mo- 
ther came to live with her younger son, and brought with her the idolised 
grandchild, who was now a tall, yellow-haired boy of six years old. 

There was only one room in the Sycamores which was never tenanted 
by any one of that little household except Edward himself, who kept the 
key of the little chamber in his writing-desk, and only allowed the ser- 
vants to go in at stated intervals to keep every thing bright and orderly 
in the apartment. 

This shut-up chamber was the boudoir which Edward Arundel had 
planned for his first wife. He had ordered it to be furnished with the 
very furniture which he had intended for Mary. The rosebuds and but- 
terflies on the walls, the guipure curtains lined with pale blush-rose silk, 
the few chosen books in the little cabinet near the fireplace, the Dresden 
breakfast-service, the statuettes and pictures, were things he had fixed 
upon long ago in his own mind as the decorations for his wife’s apart- 
ment. He went into the room now and then, and looked at his first 
wife’s picture,—a crayon sketch taken in London before Mary and her 
husband started for the south of France. He looked a little wistfully 
at this picture, even when he was happiest in the new ties that bound 

him to life and all that is brightest in life. 
Major Arundel took his eldest son into this room one day, when 
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young Edward was eight or nine years old, and showed the boy his 
mother’s portrait. 

‘When you are a man, this place will be yours, Edward,” the father 
said. “ You can give your wife this room, although I have never given 
it to mine. You will tell her that it was built for your mother, and that 
it was built for her by a husband who, even when most grateful to God 
for every new blessing he enjoyed, never ceased to be sorry for the loss 
of his first love.” 

And so I leave my soldier-hero, to repose upon laurels that have been 
hardly won, and secure in that modified happiness which is chastened 
by the memory of sorrow. I leave him with bright children crowding 
round his knees, a loving wife smiling at him across those fair childish 
heads. I leave him happy and good and useful, filling his place in the 
world, and bringing up his children to be wise and virtuous men and 
women in the days that are to come. [I leave him, above all, with the 
serene lamp of faith for ever burning in his soul, lighting the image of 
that other world in which there is neither marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage, and where his dead wife will smile upon him from amidst the vast 
throng of angel faces,—a child for ever and ever before the throne of 
God. 











What Ralph Halhett hid. 





I HAVE seldom spent four days so happily as those I passed in Dorset- 
shire three years ago. I went prepared to find a howling, scowling 
desert, inhabited by close-fisted landlords, and poverty-stricken, ground- 
down labourers; and I found a free-spoken, independent, cheerful people, 
a light, healthy climate, and miles of breezy, open heath-land, over 
which every change of light and shade produced new beauty, and the air 
from the sea blew with a freshness that seemed to remove years from 
one’s age. Then, too, we had splendid weather: it was the shooting sea- 
son; game was unusually abundant, and my friend’s dogs were—at least 
in his estimation—the very best in the whole sporting world. 

My hosts, Ralph Halkett and his charming young wife, were delight- 
ful people. Halkett had passed his early life in roaming from country 
to country, visiting England rarely. I believe he and his father were 
not kindred spirits; but directly the old squire died he returned home, 
settled steadily on his estate, and rigidly fulfilled the duties of county 
magistrate, poor-law guardian, and even-handed landlord. Amongst his 
neighbours, who were at first inclined to regard him with’ suspicion as a 
rolling stone, he soon became a prime favourite; and I, who had last seen 
him in the East, years ago, a whimsical, dissatisfied, romantic youth, was 
greatly surprised to find him transformed into a model husband, and 
a happy, generous-hearted country squire. 

Our sport for the first three days consisted of hard walking through 
high “ fuz” bushes, and of soft walking—if a series of hops can be called 
walking—over boggy soil of which Ireland might be justly proud. Both 
were uncomfortable, especially the latter, which brought on a slight re- 
turn of my old enemy, rheumatism. So on the third evening, after din- 
ner, when the ladies’ withdrawal permitted us to accommodate our weary 
limbs with two chairs apiece, I could not refrain from assuring my host 
that another edition of such rough work would certainly finish me. 

“Ha! ha!” he laughed. ‘ Looby was right after all. When you 
stepped so gingerly over that spongy bit where the snipes were, he said, 
‘He’s an old ’ooman, maister; ask un ifI s’ud gi’ un a leg over.’” And 
again Ralph indulged in a hearty laugh at my expense. 

I did not relish the idea of being laughed at by “the long keeper;” 
besides, I knew Ralph would repeat the anecdote, with illustrations and 
additions, to his pretty wife, who, dainty little woman though she was, 
held dirty walking in sovereign contempt, that very day having walked 
over the heath, clad in miniature hobnailed boots, to meet us. Consider- 
ing this, and being anxious to leave a good impression behind me, I 
consented to remain for another day’s sport; and Ralph, satisfied with 
the concession, became more reasonable, and agreed to strike out in a 
different direction, in compassion to my weakness. 
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On joining the ladies, we discussed our plans with them. 

“Why don’t you go to Leighley, Ralph?” said Mrs. Halkett. “You 
will preserve that game too long; the poachers will have it all before 

ou.” 

“No fear of that,” he replied evasively, “while old Dugdale and his 
sons are there.” 

Mr. Hazledon, an old friend, and Halkett’s nearest neighbour, langhed 
at the idea of “keeping” the game at Leighley. “There ought to be good 
sport there for the whole season,” he said. ‘ My father used to give 
wonderful accounts of the bags he and your father made there in old 
times. But I wonder you don’t take your friend there. It is a lovely 
place, is it not, Mrs. Halkett ?” 

The latter answered eagerly : 

“ Don’t ask me!—ZJ don’t know the place at all. Will you belicve 
it,—although I have been married four months, Ralph has never taken 
me there? Every one says, ‘Is not Leighley charming? is it not 
romantic?’ and positively I have not a word to say. Have I not a 
neglectful husband ?” 

Halkett looked admiringly on the sparkling upturned face, as he 
exclaimed, though his voice was slightly constrained : 

“What an impetuous young woman you are! Has not your time 
been completely occupied in receiving and paying visits, showing off 
your new dresses, and copying wonderful recipes? You know when I 
wanted to take you, you said it was too far.” 

“Well!” she replied. ‘You only asked me once, when it was four 
o’clock, and we expected people to dinner at six. I appeal to you,”—and 
she turned to me,—* would it not have been madness to start for a drive 
of twelve miles at that hour ?” 

“Certainly,” I said. ‘ Were I you, I should suspect him of design- 
edly keeping you away.” 

“‘ Bluebeard’s closet, eh?’’ she cried, laughing. 

The end of our long discussion was, that we should shoot at Leighley 
the next day. 

Mrs. Halkett stood at the door in the morning to see us start. The 
guns and dogs were stowed away in the light dog-cart, and she smilingly 
inquired where the long keeper was expected to put his legs. 

“Looby is not going,” said Ralph. “The Dugdales are enough for 
us; and we shall trot along lighter without him: twenty-four miles re- 
member.” 

“T think Mrs. Hazledon and I will drive over to you this afternoon: 
shall we ?” 

“No, no!” he replied quickly, evincing more temper than the occa- 
sion warranted. ‘Don’t do any such thing. The weather is very un- 
certain, and the damp woods would bring your cough back.” Then 
noticing her surprise at his warmth, he added softly, “ It is my duty to 
take care that you don’t run any risks, little woman.” 
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A light pinch on her cheeks, and a few whispered words, made her 
look bright and happy again; and we drove off. 

A long road, partly through the wild heathy island of Purbeck, 
whence we caught occasional glimpses of the Bournemouth coast and 
the Isle of Wight, lying in the early morning light like low fleecy 
clouds on the horizon, gradually carried us into a more cultivated region. 
The trees, which for the first few miles of our way were all one-sided 
and incrusted with disease, became fuller, straighter, and higher; by de- 
grees the “fuz” retreated, the hedges became more luxuriant, and the 
stubble fields more frequent ; and at last we entered the boundaries of 
the Leighley estate. Leighley Park it used to be when the family resided 
there; but since a whimsical bygone Mrs. Halkett had fancied the 
situation disagreed with her, Halkett House had been the “seat” par 
excellence, and the old hall and park had sunk into a keeper’s lodge and 
the “best preserve in the county.” These particulars I extorted from 
my companion as we drove along, for he was singularly absent and un- 
communicative on the subject. 

It must have been a fine place in the days of its prosperity. A noble 
double avenue of full-grown beech and elm trees stretched before us as 
far as eye could see ; but rugged underwood was suffered to overspread 
on either side, and parasites almost hid the enormous bushes of shining 
holly which, alternately with curiously-gnarled thorns, formed a third line 
of trees. After I had expressed my admiration, and added my regret 
for the present state of neglect, I asked how much farther it was to the 
house. 

“We are not going there,” was the terse reply. 

“Not going there ?” I exclaimed. “ Ah, well! I suppose we shall 
come across it by and by; I particularly want to have a look at it.” 

A low chuckle, half derisive and half nervous, was all the notice he 
vouchsafed to my remark. 

“T want to tell your wife what I think of it,” I added. 

He lashed his horse spitefully as he said : 

“We are not likely to catch a glimpse of it; it is quite out of our 
way. You will have enough to do to bag your game.” 

It struck me as we drove up to the group that awaited us a little 
farther on, that my friend might be averse to my seeing the dilapidated 
condition of the home of his ancestors, and yet it was unlike him to har- 
bour a weak or unworthy feeling. I was puzzled, but had no time for medi- 
tation; for one of the keepers, who eagerly surrounded us as we pulled up 
beside them, instantly engrossed my attention on the merits of our guns 
and dogs. The old keeper and his sons were fine-grown resolute-look- 
ing fellows. I fancied their eyes were turned interestedly on me as their 
master spoke to them apart. He seemed to be impressing something 
upon them; and as the conference broke up I distinctly caught the 
words, “I tell you he must be ‘kept out of the way.” His naturally 
good spirits soon returned, however; indeed, it was impossible to be 
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otherwise than jolly on such a morning, and with such sport. I am 
afraid to mention the number of head we bagged, in case of being 
suspected of “stretching,” but the total was something incredible. It 
was very enjoyable; no sturdy vagrant “fuz” impeded our steps, no 
glutinous, treacherous swamp; but noiseless walking over the dead 
leaves of many autumns, over pleasant glebe-land, and soft short herb- 
age. Why had Halkett declared the weather uncertain ? there was not 
a cloud upon the sky; and when he twice or thrice refused to follow a 
covey because they went in the direction of a broad road, which I was 
persuaded led to the hall, my thoughts again strayed, and I began to 
imagine there was some mystery in his unnecessary obstinacy. Then, 
again, why need that dark-browed Tom Dugdale keep so close to me ? 
and when I would have gone on alone, why did he always give me some 
wonderful reason for keeping near “ t’ maister’’ ? 

Once I managed to ascend a little eminence that I fancied must com- 
mand a view over the park; but just as I discovered some smoke rising 
from among the trees in the hollow to the right, Ralph called to me 
loudly : 

“T say, Frank ! old fellow ! come here quick. I’ve bagged a cuckoo !” 

Forgetting my suspicions, I scrambled back in hot haste to behold 
this autumnal cuckoo ; but a very evident hawk met my disappointed 
gaze. The sparkle of Ralph’s eyes and the grim smirk on the men’s 
faces showed me how completely I was “done.” It had the effect of 
sharpening my ideas, however, and of making me ten times more solici- 
tous to discover the reason why I was prevented following my inclina- 
tions. 

At length, by mutual consent, we came to a standstill, and voted for 
luncheon, but none was forthcoming. 

“ Confound that Frampton!” cried Ralph, apostrophising his forget- 
ful butler ; “the lunch is left behind. What is to be done ?” 

“Ts there no bread and cheese and beer to be had at the house ?” I 
asked ; “let us go down and forage ;” and I congratulated myself on 
the neat manner in which I again attempted to satisfy my curiosity. 

‘Nonsense !” Halkett replied, ‘ why should we tire ourselves? Dug- 
dale, you run down and see what you can find for us ; we will remain 
here ;” and without further questioning he flung himself down, we being 
constrained to follow his example. We lighted fresh cigars to allay our 
hunger, and our remarks for some time were few and far between. It is 
impossible to carry on an animated conversation when one is fainting for 
want of something to eat. 

I am sure we three were inexpressibly relieved when old Dugdale 
returned with a large basket of provisions. ‘“ Lucky like, my missus 
baked this morning,” he proudly explained, as he exhibited an enormous 
loaf. Then came a bottle of gin, and lastly a huge unhealthy-looking 
substance, resembling, to my unsophisticated gaze, a badly baked brick; 
but which Halkett hailed with “ Well done, old Darset!” and I then, for 
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the first time, and I sincerely trust the last also, made the acquaintance 
of the never-to-be-forgotten Dorset cheese! After all, though, it was not 
so very bad to taste; to be sure, it had no particular flavour beyond a 
mouldy saltness; it was crisp too, and preferred going down one’s wind- 
pipe instead of the original “red lane;” however, I ate of it heartily, 
assured that if there was not much good in it, there must be even less 
harm. As for my companions, they being accustomed to the luxury, 
really enjoyed their meal, though Ralph, when old Dugdale’s back was 
turned, pointed to the dark-complexioned bread, and declared he could 
taste the barn-floor. 

“ However, one must eat a peck of dirt before one dies,” he added. 
“Let us hope we are getting through it all at once; and don’t look so 
missish, Frank! I am sure the cheese is very rich; the milk could not be 
skimmed more than three times.” 

“TJ don’t think I could work hard on this fare,” I said. “ Really I 
begin to feel an awful pain that goes under my shoulder-blade, and 
shoots horizontally about my chest. I believe it’s that confounded 
cheese!” 

Halkett laughed, as he replied : 

“ Ah, now you can write to the Zimes, and publish ‘A few hitherto 
unstated Facts respecting the pitiable Condition of the Dorset Labourer;’ 
how they make bread of ‘ tilings,’—I fancy that word would puzzle Prince 
Jerome himself,—and are obliged to cut their cheese with hatchets !” 

“Come, my dear fellow,” cried Hazeldon, “don’t get on that ever- 
lasting theme; your friend doesn’t care a straw either way, and you know 
my opinion.” 

* Depend upon it,” continued Ralph, warming to his subject,—* de- 
pend upon it, our labourers are better off, by a long way, than your puny, 
half-grown city artisans, who earn eighteen or twenty shillings, minus 
house and garden, &c.” He stopped suddenly, and exclaimed, “ You 
look pale, old fellow; I am afraid I bore you.” 

I could not deny that I felt very unwell. My breath came as if clogged 
by a dense London fog, and the shooting pain in my chest seemed to 
increase. 

“The cheese was too rich for you,” he said, as I again described my 
sensations. ‘ Have some gin-and-water, and remain quiet a bit; we will 
go through that cover, and come back for you afterwards. Now, don’t 
move, or we shall lose each other. Bless me! how we have dawdled over 
our luncheon!” 

So saying, he and Hazeldon raised themselves up ; and I, feeling com- 
pletely floored, readily promised to obey orders, and after watching them 
disappear in the adjoining preserve, I yielded to the effects of the gin- 
and-water, and fell fast asleep. When I awoke, the sun was nearing the 
west, and burnishing the trees with that peculiar tint of ruddy glory seen 
only in autumnal sunsets. The only human being in sight was a labourer 
in a distant field, the click of whose hoe mingled harmoniously with the 
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soft rustle of falling leaves, and the clear low song of the robin—that 
impudent little rogue, who, by dint of his bold bright eyes and flaunting 
waistcoat, blinds us to his vicious temper and mischievous propensities, 
and ever reigns the nursery pet and hero. 

For a few moments I lay musing on the calm beauty around me; but 
as my senses Cleared themselves from the thraldom of sleep, I began again 
to speculate on the reason of Halkett’s very evident objection to gratify 
my desire of seeing the old house. All his reluctance to bring me to 
Leighley, all his determined negatives against my endeavours, returned 
with redoubled force and a thousand additions, as I lay alone. My 
curiosity soon proved too strong for my better feelings. I would not 
think that I was about to violate my friend’s confidence, and to defy his 
wishes; but rising hastily, I only considered that now was the time to 
assert my independence, and to attain my desire ; and looking cautiously 
around me, to make sure I was unwatched, I speedily started on my 
search of the hall. With every step I took, my aim became stronger and 
more unconquerable ; the continued solitude only emboldened me; and, 
like a schoolboy out of bounds, I strode along, thoroughly enjoying the 
adventure. . 

After following a beaten track by the side of the plantation for about 
a quarter of a mile, I came to a broad carriage-road, which bore no traces 
of recent usage, for the pale moss had crept unmolested over the shining 
gravel, forming a velvet-like embroidery, and a group of rabbits were 
gambolling in the centre, apparently very much at home. Proceeding 
up this road for about two hundred yards, I reached the avenue through 
which we had driven in the morning, and found myself close to the 
turning which I had then supposed led to the house. My heart beat 
exultingly as I recognised the downward curve. I quickened my pace; 
I ran eagerly, dreading to hear Halkett’s voice peremptorily recalling 
my truant steps. The bend was reached—was passed; the sloping 
road dipped precipitately before me; and there, at my feet, lay the 
object of my desire—the old Hall, or Lodge of Leighley. 

I stopped the triumphant exclamation that rose to my lips, and gazed, 
with as much rapture as my dull clay permitted, on the gray, irregular 
building, all falling into decay, with its steep tiled roof overgrown with 
lichen; its twisted chimneys wreathed with destroying creepers; its 
casemented gables, on which the sun shed a false glimmer as of inward 
brightness; and its broad terrace-walk, uneven and black with neglect 
and damp. ‘The picture was perfect, but very saddening—too suggestive 
of dead hopes and bygone years; and as I drew nearer, I no longer won- 
dered why Ralph objected to his young wife’s bridal happiness being 
overshadowed by a visit to this gloomy old mansion. I gained the most 
habitable-looking side; and passing through a little gate, half off its 
hinges, I entered what had once been a flower-garden, but of which the 
beds were overspread with weeds, and had long since become the prey 
of rabbits and birds; and the yew peacocks and ferocious holly beasts, 
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that had guarded the alleys, were all degenerated into “ fretful por- 
cupines.” The house seemed totally deserted; no face frowned from 
the closed windows, no voice demanded my business. I was about to 
turn and leave the place, when my attention was attracted by a door in 
the wall that partitioned off the garden. This wall and the door were 
evidently of far more recent erection than the rest of the buildings, and 
their comparative newness, and apparently unnecessary position, ex- 
cited my declining curiosity. I tried the door; it yielded to my hand, 
and to my intense astonishment, I beheld a widely different scene. I 
stood between chaos and order—between utter desolation and perfection. 
Before me lay a close-shaven lawn, bordered by well-kept parterres, gay 
with summer flowers. An antique fountain rose in the centre, and rare 
shrubs and graceful trees bounded the view. Bending over the basin of 
the fountain was a little girl, whose strange appearance instantly riveted 
my attention. Her dress was Oriental in every particular, except the 
shoes, which were of stout English make, and in which her little naked 
feet looked strangely out of place. Her head was covered with a profu- 
sion of straight brown hair; her eyebrows were exquisitely defined on 
the clear, dark skin; and her eyes were long, and very large, yet of a 
pure hazel colour. When she saw me, she drew herself up, and for an 
instant undauntedly returned my decided stare; then turning away, she 
ran towards the house, and entered it through a window, which was open 
to the ground. 

The colour of her hair and eyes; the expression of her small, firmly- 
compressed lips; and, above all, the self-possessed look she had cast upon 
me, were strangely familiar to me, though I felt positive I had never seen 
the child before ; and instinctively I thought of a picture hanging in 
Mrs. Halkett’s boudoir, representing her husband in his childhood. As 
I stood, hardly daring to give heed to the ideas crowding in my perplexed 
mind, a woman appeared at the open window, and a woman’s voice 
demanded my business. 

I looked, and noted her form and features; and instantly I seemed 
to lose years of existence, and to live again in the past. Once more I 
was in my first youth, a wanderer in the East, strolling with young 
Ralph Halkett in the narrow and dirty streets of Yanina. We were tired 
of vainly striving to see something more of the women than their great ex- 
pressionless eyes and not always clean ankles; and Halkett had just said 
in despair, he was sure their eyes were their only good points, or they 
would not so carefully hide the rest, when we had to step aside to allow 
a string of litters to.pass. These litters contained the chief favourite of 
the vizier and her attendant ladies, who were on their way to their lord 
and master’s country palace at Tepalim. Of course we endeavoured to 
penetrate the jealous curtains that hid the flower of the sacred harem 
from our eyes; but had not accident befriended us, our attempt must 
have been unrewarded, An old woman was knocked down by an ill-man- 


nered donkey, and, in consequence, a slight delay was occasioned in the 
‘ . 
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procession. One of the litters stopped close to us,—in fact, we were 
jammed up between it and the dead wall of a house,—and, while the 
guards were busy clearing the way, the curtain was stealthily drawn 
aside, and the fair occupant flashed upon Halkett a glance of undis- 
guised admiration. She looked also upon me, but only for a second, 
—Ralph was the attraction. She remained visible but for a mo- 
ment, yet her marvellous beauty—so young and sparkling !—was in- 
delibly fixed on my memory. As for my companion, he was so com- 
pletely bewitched that he would not leave the neighbourhood when 
I did, but actually took up his quarters at Zitza, enduring unlimited, 
filth for the very limited chance of again beholding his unknown 
charmer. 

Some months afterwards I heard that he really had succeeded in 
becoming acquainted with her; but as he never mentioned her again, I 
thought no more on the matter from that day to this, when the beauty 
of Yanina again stood before me. The pure complexion had become a 
shade less glowing, for the freshness of extreme youth had gone; but 
the glorious mass of shining black hair, and the unmistakable eyes with 
their gleaming depths, were sufficient to prove her identity, and to pre- 
sent a yet all-potent loveliness. 

She wore a long full skirt, English fashion; but the velvet jacket, 
with its stiff embroidery of gold thread and coloured silk, and the many- 
hued scarf wound round her waist, and sheathing a small and highly- 
ornamented pistol, sufficiently betokened her origin. 

I raised my hat, feeling awed in spite of myself, and apologised for 
my intrusion, saying I had come to the park with Mr. Halkett, and had 
lost both him and my way. 

“ Papa!”’ interrupted the child, who was peeping at me from behind 
her mother. ‘Do you mean my papa? Is he coming too?” 

The mother silenced her angrily, in a mixture of Greek and English. 
Then accosting me, with an air half shy, half dignified, she said I had 
better go round to the front entrance, and ask a servant to put me in 
the right direction for rejoining my friend. Curtseying low, she turned to 
leave me; but I arrested her steps by speaking in her native language. 
Her dark eyes swam in glad tears as she listened to the long-unheard 
sounds, and her face softened into all its former sweetness as I reminded 
her of our rencontre in the street of Yanina. 

It is impossible to describe the rapture with which she took my hand 
and kissed it again and again; then, with a graceful force I could not 
withstand, even though I felt I might be on dangerous ground, she drew 
me into the room, and, seating me on a pile of cushions, took me at 
once into her confidence. 

The apartment was beautifully furnished; English comfort was made 
subservient to foreign elegance. The polished floor was only partially 
covered by a deep-piled fringed carpet, whose soft colouring blended ad- 
mirably with the silvery green of the walls; one large glass gave height 
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to the somewhat low ceiling; and the few pictures were chosen with a 
taste that evinced refined judgment. 

Without hesitation, my companion narrated her history since our 
first meeting; telling me how she had been struck by Ralph’s tall manly 
figure; how she had plotted, and at last contrived, to see him again; 
and finally, how she had eluded the vigilance of her guards, and flown 
with him from the country. 

I was not much startled by her revelations, having already guessed 
the facts; nor could I help sincerely sympathising with her, even while 
I thought of the young wife so happy in her ignorance. I felt very like 
a traitor too, as with many tears she related how Halkett had gradually 
estranged himself from her,—sometimes leaving her alone for months in 
a strange land,—until at last he brought her to this deserted home of 
his forefathers, where she knew herself to be a prisoner in all but the 
name. 

“Tam afraid of those great ugly Dugdales,” she cried. “Still, he 
comes sometimes, and I try to be happy, though I know he visits me 
only for the sake of his child.” 

Poor thing! her smiles came as quickly as her tears. She was but 
a child in intellect, and just as innocent and thoughtless. When I 
spoke of going, she was in despair. Did I like music? Oh, then she 
would sing to me; but I must first lean back among the cushions, and 
take her pipe. Unwilling to displease. her, I obeyed, by placing the 
jewelled mouthpiece—the beauty of which was only equalled by the 
fragrance that pervaded it—to my lips; and she, satisfied with detain- 
ing me a little longer, took her guitar, and commenced a song. 

No; it could not be called a song,—rather a strange wild melody, 
without air, without measure, and yet exquisitely harmonious. Her voice 
was first low and plaintive, like the wail of a departing spirit, then high 
and quick, rising in divine cadences, until every pulse in me stirred with 
its appeal, and the room was filled with unearthly echoes. I prided my- 
self on having heard every singer worth hearing, in every land worth 
visiting ; yet here, in a tumble-down house in a remote corner of Dorset- 
shire, I listened to notes of more than mortal sweetness, whose purity 
might rob one of one’s very soul. 

As she sang, or chanted, she kept her marvellous eyes fixed on mine, 
their changing expression mirroring the words she uttered. In vain I 
looked through the open window on the fountain whose water appeared 
like golden drops in the setting sun ; back again to her lustrous orbs 
my glance seemed constrained to turn; the evening breeze, sweeping 
softly over the drooping heliotrope and mignonette, wafted its perfumed 
breath around us, and added to the charm of the melodious strains that 
were stealing away my senses; the radiant sunlight streaming in upon 
us appeared concentrated on my companion, robing her with a glory 
strangely dazzling. Try as I would, I could not withdraw my gaze from 
hers ; the white hands, with their tinkling Syrian rings, would be watched 
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as they glided over the instrument. I sat as it were under the power of 
an enchantress. Old stories of ghosts and weird women crowded to my 
excited imagination; and I thought, too, of the daughters of Babylon 
making melody in a strange land, till I literally trembled with emotion. 
Still, the clear full voice rang on, seeming to touch my heart, and sear 
my brain ; still the gleaming eyes transfixed mine. I was fascinated and 
spell-bound. I minded not the waning light ; I was utterly heedless of 
all but the present. I no longer attempted to free myself; I no more 
tried to reason away my extraordinary ideas. Reason! I had none while 
those eyes sought mine, and those thrilling incantations sounded ; so I 
gave myself up to watching their limpid loveliness alter with every 
changing note,—each alteration showing some fresh beauty. 

Suddenly, the child, whose presence I had quite forgotten, uttered an 
exclamation. The spell was broken !—and there, at the open window, 
looking in upon us, stood Mrs. Halkett and her friend, Mrs. Hazledon. 

The sweet sounds ended with a jangle, and the soft chords ceased 
with a crash. My companion was instinctively aware who her new 
visitor was ; her countenance became suddenly old and haggard, as 
only an Eastern face can change, while seizing my arm tightly, she 
cried, 

“Ts it his wife ?” 

Disguise was impossible to my bewildered senses; power of speech 
and thought was denied me. I could only nod in assent, and look on 
motionless. 

For the first moment she stood glaring at her successful rival as if 
she would poison her blood with her baneful gaze; then, with a low, 
fiendish laugh, she rapidly drew the little pistol from her sash. In an 
instant I regained my self-possession, and catching her wrist before she 
had time to fire the already levelled weapon, I shouted frantically, 

“For God’s sake, take Mrs. Halkett away! ‘Fetch some one here; 
I cannot hold her long.” 

Mrs. Hazledon ran off instantly, screaming for assistance, but Mrs, 
Halkett advanced into the room. She was dead to the fear of danger— 
dead to every thought but one. 

“ What does this mean ?” she exclaimed faintly. “We came over to 
surprise Ralph. Where is he ?” 

With all my strength I restrained my struggling captive. She bat- 
tled with me like a tigress; like a tigress I believe she would have torn 
Mrs. Halkett in pieces. The latter confronted her bravely, standing 
erect in her fearless innocence, until her eyes fell on the little girl, who, 
attracted by a sparkling bracelet, had gone near to examine it. 

The bright colour first flushed and then deserted the young wife’s 
face, as she noticed the strong resemblance the little girl bore to Ralph. 
The truth broke upon her; she trembled from head to foot, and leaned 
back against the wall, while, with an angrier gesture than I had supposed. 
her capable of, she motioned the child away; but the little girl, all un- 
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conscious, caught the outstretched hand, and held it firmly, while she 
inspected its glittering ornament. 

The mother struggled yet more fiercely as she noted this little scene. 
I felt her slipping from my grasp; I shouted for help; I implored an 
answer to my agonised call. Footsteps were heard at last, but aid came 
too late—she had freed herself! At that instant the door was thrown 
open, and Halkett stood on the threshold. His teeth were clenched ; 
his face was deadly pale ; his eyes were full of a fell purpose. His gun, 
cocked, was in his raised hand. 

The Grecian woman bowed low before him. 

“Lord of my life!” she said sarcastically, “thus I blight your rose 
of the valley !” 

Quick as thought her arm was raised; there was a flash—a report— 
and Mrs. Halkett dropped heavily to the floor. As she fell, she stretched 
her arms towards her husband, and from her dim eyes beamed a last 
look of forgiveness and love. Ralph remained silent, but his face was 
awful in its savage rage. There was another flash, another sharp 
ringing sound, and the brains of his unfortunate victim were scattered 
on the wall behind her. 

“Good heavens!” I shrieked, clenching my hands in extreme agony. 

“T’m certain he’s very bad,” said a calm voice at my elbow. I raised 
my horror-stricken eyes, and, behold! they fell upon Ralph Halkett, 
kneeling beside me on the very spot where we had so lately lunched 
together. 

I sat up with a dawning sense of intense relief. Could I have been 
dreaming only? Were all the horrors I had gone through unreal? The 
Purbeck hills, in purple shadow, rose clearly before me; the rooks were 
lazily floating in “a daffodil sky.” The distant labourer was patiently 
working in the same attitude as when I had last watched him, and one 
of the Dugdales had just unloaded his master’s double-barrelled gun by 
lodging its contents in an unfortunate rabbit. 

“My dear fellow, what is the matter?” asked Halkett, as he anx- 
iously regarded me. “ You have been groaning and kicking diabolically. 
Hazledon held your hands, and I slapped your back to try to arouse 
you, while old Dugdale insinuated that you laboured under an aggravated 
attack of ‘delirious trembles’ and nightmare all in one, and examined 
the gin-bottle very suspiciously.” 

Feeling intensely miserable and ashaméd of myself, I explained mat- 
ters by relating my dream. I suppose the horror that still in some 
degree remained upon me made me relate it with effect, for both my 
companions listened attentively. When I had finished, Ralph jumped 
up, and exclaimed, “Come on, Macduff! You really must be rewarded 
for your suffering by having the apparent mystery cleared up; for you 
are quite right in supposing there is a mystery. Hazledon is in the 
secret; but, to tell you the truth, I remember of old your lady-like 
weakness about holding your tongue.” 
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So saying, he led the way by the very path I had taken in my dream 
until we reached the carriage-road and the avenue. Here, however, there 
was no moss visible, for huge cart-ruts had completely cut up the gravel; 
yet I could hardly relinquish the idea of something untoward being about 
to happen, until we gained the downward course, when the complete 
difference in the view convinced me of the utter absurdity of the 
notion. , 

“Now,” cried Halkett, “there lies the secret bower for distressed 
damsels, and I cannot conceive how that infernal din of bricklayers and 
carpenters could be taken for the voice of a siren. Is this any thing like 
the silent mansion of your dream?” 

I was disappointed. The old house lay in the direction I had fancied 
certainly; but there all similitude ceased. The architecture was en- 
tirely concealed by tiers of scaffolding; and huge masses of bricks and 
mortar filled up the courtyard; the place swarmed with workmen, whose 
voices and echoing footsteps rang cheerfully in our ears. 

“T will trust you altogether,” Halkett continued, “as I think you 
won’t betray me. I am making this place habitable, as I mean to re- 
store it to its former state as our principal house ; but I don’t want my 
wife to know any thing about it till it is fit for her to come to; she 
would be sure to take a dislike to it if she saw all this confusion, 
besides making herself ill with fussing.” 

“ But she will be sure to hear of it,” I exclaimed; “the people about 
must know what is going on?” 

“Not at all,” he answered. “The Dugdales have orders to keep all 
strangers away; the workmen are from London, they sleep on the pre- 
mises, and are not allowed to leave the grounds. None of the Halkett 
people can walk so far, and I’ll take very good care they don’t drive. 
Where there is a will there is a way, my good fellow. Even you, with 
all your cunning, would not have known if you had not eaten too much 
cheese.” 

“Seriously,” he said, as we drove home, “try and keep my secret ; 
it is a harmless one, and I have set my heart on surprising my wife.” 

As I left the next morning my powers of endurance were not very 
greatly tried. Mrs. Halkett was anxious for my promised description 
of Leighley; but I cooled her curiosity by pronouncing it to be “no 
doubt a nice shady place in the heat of summer, but getting very damp 
and gloomy now.” | 

However, I solaced myself for Ralph’s impertinent opinion of my in- 
capability of keeping a secret by relating the cuckoo anecdote; and as he 
dared not vindicate his apparent ignorance by explaining the ruse, the 
langh remained against him. 
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When the News about the Crent came. 


Fart as a sigh the languid light 

Touches the verge before it drops ; 
The rustle of descending Night 

Is felt through all the breathless copse. 


A great slow shadow dims the sea, 

And ships come softly through its haze, 
Like passing shapes seen doubtfully 

By eyes that ache when Sleep delays. 


A ship had brought us word at morn, 
How some mad world beyond the sea 
Dared once to fling a look of scorn 
In face of England’s majesty. 


And all the land was thinking war ; 
T, too, with powerless hopes and hands, 
Watched while each pale deliberate star 
Smote this wet purple in the sands, 


And felt—-for each red boss of rock, 

Now blackening as the night-time grows ; 
Each curve of these cliff-walls, that lock 

Our precious freedom from our foes ; 


For each small circuit traced by foam, 
And marking England to my sight ; 
Each fringe and fragment of my home ;— 
I could have wished to die to-night. 
S. M. 





